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UNIMORE. A DREAM OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Vision First. 
MORVEN. 


Morven and Morn and Spring and Solitude ! 
As yet it is scarce sunrise, but the sun 
Sends dawn before him, while his dazzling disk 
Is soaring from the sea, a gentle light, 
Tender and delicate exceedingly, 
’Neath which, as if it were a glittering veil, 
Lies the new-woke and undisturbed earth, 
Conscious once more of the sweet hour of Prime. 
No object in creation now looks dead. 
Stones, rocks, knolls, heather, broom, and furze and fern 
Have all a lifelike semblance in the hush, 
So strong is the expression of their joy ; 
Alive appears each solitary tree, 
Half-tree, half-shrub, birch with its silver stem, 
And hazel azure-hued; with feeling smiles, 
The feeling of its own fresh loveliness, 
That budding brake ; and these wild briers enwreath’d 
With honey-suckles wild, brimful of life, 
Now trail along, and clamber up and fill 
The air with odours, by short-sleeping bee 
Already visited ; though not a bir 
Within the nested foliage more than stirs, 
Or twitters o’er the blissful wilderness, 
Life breathes intenser beauty o’er the flowers. 
There within one small round of greensward set 
Dew-diamonded daisies, happy all, 
In their own sweetness and simplicity ; 
With lustre burnishing yon mossy nook 
An inexhaustible hoard of primroses, 
Heap’d up by spring for the delight of morn, 
Miser at once and prodigal; here steep’d, 
And striped and starred in colours manifold, 
Mosses that ’twould be sin to tread upon ; 
And lo! the white mist lying like a dream, 
Motionless almost, yet the while ascending 
With gradual revelation of the desert 
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Brightly and balmily swimming far and wide, 
And yet the spirit of its character 

Varying not altering, as the circle spreads 
Serener and more spacious ;—Like the Land 
Where old — say the Silent People dwell, 


And aye one Creature with a Christian name 
Attends the Fairy Queen, by her beloved 

O’er all Elves else, though spite of all that love, 
Oft is her seven years’ sojourn dimm’d with tears 
Shed for their sake who, since the fatal hour 
That saw their daughter spirited away, 

Have little done but wander up and down 
Wondering and weeping, or upon the brae 
Whence she evanished, with their faces plunged 
In both their hopeless hands, sit side by side, 
Far from all human ken, from morn till night, 
And all on through the moonlight starriness, 
Without once knowing that there is a sky. 





Morven and Morn and Spring and Solitude ! 
In front is not the Scene magnificent ? 
Through the mist partly broken into fragments 
Fleecelike, and partly roll’d voluminous 
Higher and higher up what now is seen 
To be a range of mountains, blind-faced cliffs 
And hoary crags and blasted stumps look out 
Strangely, and all as if they were alive, ; 
From midst of that disparting glamoury ; : 
While from yon indistinct and dubious gloom, 
Even-now as sable as a mass of night, 

Softening and brightening into woodiness 

A shadowy slope with loveliest lights bestrewn, 

(For see! the Sun is in ascension, ) 

Emerges an old Forest. Haunt, no doubt, i 
Of many a silvan shy, thick-spotted Roe, 

And Red-deer vagrant from the stony heights 

Below the Eagle’s eyry ; single trees, 

Each in itself a grove, at intervals 

Gigantic towering o’er a race of giants, 

Illustrious in the yellow glow of Morn. 

And now the mists from earth are clouds in heaven ; 
Clouds slowly castellating in a calm 

Sublimer than a storm; while brighter breathes 
O’er the whole firmament the breadth of blue, 
Because of that excessive purity 

Of all those hanging snow-white palaces, 

A gentle contrast, but with power divine. 











Morven and Morn and Spring and Solitude ! 
A multitudinous sea of mountain-tops ; 
And lo! th’ uneyeable sun flames up the heavens. 
Broad daylight now through all the winding glens 
Is flowing riverlike, but with no sound; _ 
And there are goings-on of human life 
In hut and shieling and in woodland-bower, 
On the green pastures and the yellow sands; 
And from the high cliff the deer-stalker sees 
And hears the coble of the fisherman 
Glancing and clanking, as she scarcely seems 
To move o’er the still water sleepily, 
From her stern almost level with the light 


Letting her long net drop into the sea. 
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Harmonious all as music! For the soul, 
Creative in the power of her delight, 
Painter and Poet, though she knows it not,— 
Believing all that crowd of images 
That o’er the mountains swarm or on the main 
To appertain by their appropriate right 
To dead insensate Nature, while in truth 
From the divinity within us born, 
From life to death they fluctuate evermore,— 
Mistakes her inward thoughts for outward things, 
And erring in her blest simplicity, 
By dreams thus glorifies the universe ! 


Morven! this magic lies upon thee now. 
Imagination, she it is who bathes 
With blue celestial as an angel’s eyes 
Thy cloud-sustaining depths which she calls Heaven! 
By many an intermediate link of thought 
She joins that frowning Family of Rocks 
In strange relationship, till on the edge 
Of the flat moor, that moss-enshrouded Cairn, 
Where heroes that once fought with Fingal sleep, 
Is felt one with the skyey pinnacle 
Round which that speck—it is an eagle—soars. 
Silent in nature all thy waterfalls, 
For distance makes them dumb as wreaths of snow ; 
But in Imagination’s ear they sound 
Thundrous for ever in the wilderness. 
Where now are all thy rivers ? In black woods 
Night-hidden flow they through the blazing morn, 
Or their imprison’d foam is only seen 
By the fleet merlin shrieking *twixt the crags 
That topple o’er the turmoil far below. 
But she beholdeth and she heareth all 
The dazzling and the din, the flowing peace, 
The leaping fury ; hers the glory, when 
Sunshiny rivers set the straths on fire ; 
And hers the gloom, when sullen as the grave 
Their blackness bears upon its serpent bulk 
No image, but of the huge thunder-cloud 
That makes the earth as grim as its own heaven. 


Morven belongs now wholly to the Morn; 

And morn’s sole sovereign, the almighty Sun, 
Surveys his kingdom with a regal eye, 

On the blue, broad, and braided firmament 
Throned, while his cloud-retinue hovering hangs 
In idol-worship round the fount of light— 

King call him not, he is indeed a God! 


Look o’er the edge of the bare precipice ! 
Forgotten are the mountains; and your heart 
Quakes and recoils, as dizzying down and down 
Ventures your eyesight, often shut in fear, 

Nor daring to become familiar 

With that strange world withdrawing from your gaze, 
Most awful in its still profundity, 

Nor of this steadfast earth! Why tremble so? 
Hold by the rock, lest wild imaginings 

Do tempt you headlong o’er the battlements 
Plumb down to undiscoverable death. 

Unto the bottom of that blind abyss, 

What a terrific distance from the sky! 
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There might the floating eagle’s self feel fear! 
But, look again, and with a steadied gaze ; 
And lo! the dangerous is the beautiful, 
The beautiful indeed the true sublime. 
What an abyss of glorious poetry! 
All that seem’d mist and vapour like a shroud 
In the dim dawning and the clearing morn, 
In daylight is pure air. No—’tis not air, 
Transparent though it be, and glimmering too 
As gossamer by heat spun out of light, 
A fine web yielding to the insect’s wing ; 
The solid earth was ne’er so shadowy— 
It is—it is—the liquid element 
An arm of the great Sea! 

A Highland Loch! 
Loch-Sunart! who, when tides and tempests roar, 
Comes in among these mountains from the main. 
*Twixt wooded Ardnamurchan’s rocky cape 
And Ardmore’s shingly beach of hissing spray ; 
And while his thunders bid the Sound of Mull 
Be dumb, sweeps onwards past a hundred bays 
Hill-sheltered from the wrath that foams along 
The mad mid-channel,—all as quiet they 
As little separate worlds of summer dreams,— | 





Unit 


And by storm-loving birds attended up 

The mountain-hollow, white in their career 

As are the breaking billows, spurns the Isles / 
Of craggy Carnich, and green Oronsay 

Drench’d in that sea-born shower o’er tree-tops driven, 

And ivyed stones of what was once a tower 

Now hardly known from rocks—and gathering might | 
In the long reach between Dungallan caves i 
And Point of Arderinis ever fair 

With her Elysian groves, bursts through that strait { 
Into another ampler inland sea ; 

Till lo! subdued by some sweet influence,— 

And potent is she though so meek the Eve,— ] 
Down sinketh wearied the Old Ocean 

Insensibly into a solemn calm,— 

And all along that ancient burial-ground, 

(Its kirk is gone,) that seemeth now to lend 

Its own eternal quiet to the waves, 

Restless no more, into a perfect peace 

Lulling and Jull’d at last, while drop the airs 

Away as they were dead, the first risen Star 

Beholds that lovely Archipelago, 

All shadow’d there as in a spiritual world, 

Where time’s mutations shall come nevermore ! 


In Prime of Day such now Loch-Sunart’s sleep. 
The Loch is there, but where the water-line 

Is lying, that mysterious multitude ‘ 
Of images in their confusion rich 

Beyond the domes of sleep, pile below pile 
Descending and descending, disarray 

Fantastic were not the whole pomp sublime, 
Conceals from sight, so that the beauty seems 
All of one element, nor Wonder finds 

An end of wondering, nor Love end of love, 
Gazing together down the abyss divine. 


Though none on earth, there is a breath in heaven 
That airy architecture all at once 
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Changes from palaces to ships ; a fleet 
With all sails set is waiting for the wind, 
A fair wind to the isles of Paradise, 
Bound thither for a freight of golden joys, 
On hope’s first voyage o’er the untried deep. 
That fieet hangs still—but, lo! yon single ship 
This moment hath slipp’d anchor, and with flags, 
Like flying serpents that devour the air, 
Brightening the blue above her snow-white wings, 
As if a condor suddenly took flight 
Boldly she beareth from the bay, her prow 
Enamour’d of the orient, far away, 
Out of sight almost, ere you think farewell, 
And now sunk in the sun. 

A dream! a dream! 


VISION SECOND. 
THE NAIAD. 


Our waking is like sleep, our sleep like waking, 
One undivided undisturb’d delight. 
So let us visionaries on the plumes 
Of our strong dream ‘descend, and as we sink 
In such sweet fear as only serves to give 
A stronger power to fancy, admire the flowers 
Rock-loving Spring doth sprinkle o’er the sides 
Of the black precipice all the fathoms down 
That vast abyss, profusely sowing them 
In constellations round the merlin’s nest. 
The spirit knows no gross impediments 
In dreams ; but like a thing aerial 
She sinks, and soars, and glides, and floats away 
Delighted, her delight none witnessing, 
O’er heaven and earth; nor doth she fear the depths 
Of the old sunless sea, but visiteth 
The kingdoms of the coral, whose groves need 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor any light, 
Alien to their own meteorous waves, 
By night as clear as day ; where under roofs 
Of purple and of crimson, shining warm 
Above the gentle yellow of the sands, 
To Tritons trumpeting on wreathed shells 
Their limb-electrifying melodies 
The green-hair’d Nereids dance, and dancing sing 
Songs heard by seamen on their midnight watch, 
Who fondly dream it is the Mermaid’s voice 
Hymning their gallant ship, till fancy sees 
The lovely creature sitting on a cape, 
Just then a league-long line of moonshine streaming 
All o’er some palmy isle, that, as a cloud 
Eclipses the great planet, silently 
Unnamed for ever sinks into the main. 


Alighting on this small green circular mound 
In this copse-wood, beside the broken roof 
Of this deserted shieling, where of old 
Some goatherd used to live, let us collect 
Our scatter’d dreams, like rays, and pour them all 
Into one splendour on Loch-Unimore ! 
And hath Loch-Sunart melted into air, 
With all his capes and isles? No! in the sun 
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He lies beyond that mountain, many a league 
Stretch’d far and wide in his magnificence ; 
But arms innumerous the sea-giant hath, 
And each, in course of ages, for itself, 

Has scooped a glen out of the living rocks, 
By waves with tempests working and with tides, 
And mountain-torrents, and one river large, 
Preparing regions for the abode of calms ; 
And beauty no where owes to ocean 

A lovelier haunt than this! Loch-Unimore ! 
A name in its wild sweetness to our ear 
Fitly denoting a dream-world of peace ! 


A visionary Semblance of a Boat, 
Its sails expanding on the sunshine! Lo! 
A Boat it is—a Pinnace beautiful 
As that in which of old Parthenopex 
Sail’d to enjoy the Queen of Fairy Land. 
There is a bright confusion of two boats 
Hulls, masts, and sails and rigging ; but a breeze 
Comes rustling from the woods, and creeping blue 
O’er the faint-agitated waters, now 
There is but one, and she her wings doth shiver, 
Impatient as a swan to stem the loch, 
Away up to the far head of the glen. 
Call her the Naiap, for upon her prow 
You see some cunning carver has contrived, 
With the dark cedar of her polish’d deck 
Quaint contrast, ivory Image of a Nymph 
Bare to the waist, and veil’d her lightsome limbs 
With sedges green, and water-lilies fair, 
The large white leaves with delicate yellow tinged ; 
When bends the windward-beating bowsprit, plunged 
In freshen’d beauty, like a living thing, 
The lustrous Creature in the foam she loves. 


Built was that Bark in some far foreign land ; 
So tells her fine and fairy workmanship, 
And latine sails high-hoisted elegant ; 

Oft graceful gliding on her voyages 

Of pleasure, music playing all the while, 
New her light tackling, o’er the tideless sea 
Mediterranean, that beholds with pride 

A thousand cities glittering on her breast 
By sunny calms beloved, and gentle gales, 
In the perpetual absence of all storms. 
Such child of sunny seas the Natap seems, 
By some mysterious wafting hither borne 
Into a Highland Loch of Caledon, 

Without or crew or pilot, all unstain’d 

By winds or waves the silver purity 

Of her tall sails; no speck upon the glow 
That runs along her sides in streaks of gold. 


A stately figure on the beach, with plumes 
High-nodding, and in garb majestical, 
Such as a Chief upon the mountain wears, 
When on commemorative festival 
For some great battle fought and won, he moves 
To many-echoed martial minstrelsy, 
At head of his own Clan. Lightly. on board, 
Like one of the bold children of the deep, 
Leaping, he for a moment eyes the sails 
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Cut with a master’s skill, and raking masts, 

With a proud smile; and then with mellow cheers 
Uplifts the clouds, and over them lets loose 

The meteors, just as tide-borne singing up 

Comes the fresh sea-breeze with a flight of gulls; 
And all at once escaping from the calm 

Of which the Narap was impatient, 

With smooth glide first, and then with many a bound 
Capricious, the gay Creature in her pride, 

Along the woods flies right before the wind, 
Steadying her motion to the beautiful, 

On joyful Voyage of Discovery 

Up that clifi-strait well to her Pilot known, 

Who at the helm is sitting in a dream 

Of infancy and boyhood, these sweet waves 
Beyond all other waves that ever flow’d 

By him beloved—his own Loch-Unimore. 


Whence comes he ? From the shadow of what isle, 
Or city of the sea? For heretofore 
That wild Bark never with these mountain winds 
Dallied, nor in that sunshine stream’d aloft 
Her bright emblazenry, with stars and moons 
And crescents deck’d, and many symbols strange 
Wrought in the changeful silk, whose colours fine 
Their radiance shift to faintest shadows, wrought 
Perchance by lovely lady’s hands; for he 
Who at the helm sits, is most beautiful 
Of mortal men. So felt that Island-Queen, 
Now pining many thousand leagues away, 
For his ship unreturning, when she saw 
Bearing majestic the Green Bough of Peace 
That Form advance before his warriors, 
And lay it at her feet; while all at once 
From wonder love came thrilling ; and to charm 
The Prince of that Winged Palace, the Isle-Queen 
Did lead herself the choral dances on, 
In many a maze the graceful multitude 
Swimming along below the torch-like stars, 
And moon, in those climes a mild globe of fire ; 
Forgetful the Sea-Rover in the light 
Of those voluptuous eyes, of all life else; 
Nor ever came across the palm-tree-shade 
Brighten’d with bliss, one solitary thought 
Of a pale face by far Loch-Unimore ! 


On his own Loch once more the Chieftain sails; 
And shifting oft her courses, (for one hour 
In that great hollow, many-glen’d, the wind 
Blows never from the same point steadily,) 
The Natap in the fiercening foam her prow 
Buries, and deeply gunwale in, careers 
In the blast’s eye, contemptuous of the squall 
That black as night and quick as lightnin 
Makes the spray spin above her fearless flags 
That, as she stoops unto the hurricane, 
One moment brush the billows, and the next 
High up in air are streamering the sky. __ 
That powerful helmsman holds the winds in fee ; 
They are his slaves, and in their howling rage 
The Natap in her beauty bear along, 
Now on her starboard tack most beautiful 
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Scorning the shelter of the cliffs, and bright 

As flying sunshine cross the loch that lies 
Pitch-black, the very foam-wreaths sullenly 
Expiring in the gloom that shrouds the waves. 
In wonder on the gliding Glory gaze 

Shepherd and huntsman on the hills—the eagle, 
Poised miles-high mid the clouds, the Narap sees, 
And rifle by the plumed helmsman’s side ; 
While upward turns the Chieftain his proud eye 
In search of the Bird-royal, as a scream 

Directs it to a speck within the sun. 

The spirit of the region fills with pride 

The Chieftain’s heart; for are they not his own, 
Those dim blue glens, those shadowy mountains, all 
Those radiant ranges of sun-smitten cliffs ; 

That meadow’d plain as green as emerald, 
With its wide river, of the cataracts 

Forgetful now, calm flowing to the loch,— 

The loch, or call it what it is, the sea; 

And lo! outstanding from that silvan height, 
He hails the Castle of his ancestors, 

And all its hoary towers. 


plea 
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The Natap glides 
*Twixt two huge rocks, time immemorial call’d 1 
The Giants ; idle all at once her sails ; 
Hang in the airlessness; around her masts 
Drop down the twining flags ; her bowsprit sheds 
Asunder the soft branches on the bank 
Of that deep bay, an amphitheatre 
Of loveliest groves; already is she moor’d 
To an old ivied stump, well-known of old; 
But up to his own Castle of the Cliff 
Why fly not the wing’d feet of Unimore? 
It was but now he did affront the light 
With forehead fierce in its ancestral pride 
Beneath a Chieftain’s plumes. But all at once, 1 
Like deer by far-off hound-yell terrified, 
He bursts into the wood. Sun-proof the Den, 
All matted thick with briery tanglement 
Like Indian Jungle where the Tiger growls, 
That now doth harbour Morven’s Mountain-Lord ; 
Sea-rover call him—Pirate—Bucaneir. 
To bathe the burning forehead of remorse 
In the chill water of some sunless fount, 
Seeks he that savage penitentiary ? 


Vision THirp. 
THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 


Merip1AN reigns o’er heaven, and earth, and sea ; 
With a glad voice the streamy valleys sing 

Their songs unto the mountains, and the crags 
Fling down their joy into the dells profound ; 
The croaking raven happy up aloft 

As on its broomy knoll the bleating lamb. 

In their own world of breezy solitude 

Float in fair flocks the gentle clouds along, 

In changeful beauty of soft-shaded snow 
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That drops no flake, diffusing o’er the wide 
Expanse of air and ether, all one blue, 
Coolness delightful, such as ever dwells 
Among the glades of an umbrageous wood. 


But why so mournful Castle-Unimore ? 
One huge dark Shadow in the light, it seems 
Disconsolate, as if its dreary towers 
Would not be comforted, and in their woe 
Of desolate desertion, sullenly 
The sun — with a frown of scorn. 
Tomblike it stands in its black grove of pines ; 
A grove that bears on its majestic growth 
The silence and the storms of centuries ; 
Yet see! its plain-like summit half-way lies, 
And hardly half-way, with its heronry 
Between the rock-base and the battlements, 
Breaking, but lessening not the regal height. 


What aileth the old Castle ? Not of yore 
Thus was she wont, in the refulgent day 
To look as gloomy as some burial-place, 
As silent. Rising o’er the mountain-top 
Oft did the Sun behold her glorious 
With bright broad banners waiting for the wind, 
And heard her pipes a-dinning mid the dawn 
The Gathering of the Clans; while plaid and plume 
Came issuing from the mists, and form’d array 
Heroic, on the greensward esplanade 
Flung up in front of all her iron towers 
By some — earthquake. Castle-Unimore 
Was then the Heart of Morven, and it beat 
So high in —_ that the remotest glens 
Were gladden’d, and the deer upon the hill 
Went belling fiercely, even as if they knew 
Their forest chase belong’d unto a Chief 
Whom all the Highlands loved, and chosen bards 
Did celebrate, the Brave and Beautiful, 
Of War the Whirlwind, and the Calm of Peace. 


He died! Where? On the bloody sand. And how? 
Thrust through by many bayonets—by hoofs 
Trampled of that oft-charging cavalry, 

That under cover of the cannonade 

Came whirlwind-like among the clouds of smoke, 
And laid a line of lofty plumage low 

To wave no more, and many a noble face 

All featureless and blind unto the sun 

Left ghastly. With the Chieftain all his Clan 
Perish’d, all but a few red broken waves 

That tempest-driven, and scatter’d into spray, 
Seem’d from the battle-sea to disappear ! 


The Lily of Lochaber,—so his Bride, 

The morning she was brought by Unimore 

To the bright glens of Morven, by the Clan 

Had lovingly been named,—and still the name 
Belong’d to her, though the tall stalk was broken, 
The leaf pale, and flower faded,—hung her head, 
Just like a lily trodden under foot, 

That lives and still is fair among the moss, 

But daily dimmer in its withering. 
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All fear’d that she would die; but from the dust 
Springeth the crush’d flower, by pure dews benign 
Encouraged and empower’d once more to face 
The Sun, and wave her lovely locks in heaven. 
Out of the Castle’s long-unopen’d gate 
Again she walked forth in her widowhood 
Down the Great Glen up which she came a Bride, 
And by her steps there walk’d the gallant boy 
Call’d the Cliff-Climber, for his passion was 
To be with the young eagles in the clouds. 
Morven beheld again her Unimore ; 
And glad was she that for the scythe of War 
That flower had been unripe, or on that day 
In far-off fight he with his Sire had stood, 
And with his Sire had fallen. 

Years on years 
Past by, and he became a stately Tree, 
Conspicuous from afar, beneath whose shade 
Sat Safety ; and the Clan, to strength restored, 
Round Castle-Unimore their battle-cry 
Awoke again, and all their war-pipes yell’d, 
Drowning the waterfalls, Revenge, revenge ! 
But a strange son was he of such a sire ! 
Moody and wild, and with large restless eyes 
Coalblack and lamping, through the loneliest woods 
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He took to wandering by himself, by night 
More than by day, and out of savage caves 

Was sometimes seen to issue, when the storm 
Mist-driving swept the howling precipice. 
Different but undegenerate from his sires, 

His soul was not with Morven. From her cliffs, j 
Like strong-wing’d Osprey looking out for prey, ' 
Stone-still one moment, and the next light-swift, 

He gazed afar, and wish’d those plumes were his 

Which through the skies go sughing; that in him 

Might be fulfilled the ancient prophecy 

Sung by the Seer in the wilderness, ; 
“ That from his eyry built on Unimore, . 
(One name to castle, mountain, moor, and loch,) 
Would fly forth the Sea-Eagle o’er the isles ; 

And home-returning after many suns, 

Would fold awhile among his native cliffs, 

Fresh-imp’d and full of flight his glorious wings ; 

Till driven away by some calamity 

Cloud-hidden as the unborn hurricane, 

His broad vans from the mountain-top uplifting 

The Bird once more his airy life would wheel 

Far o’er the sea-rim, and when ocean 

Had girdled been by his victorious flight, 

Return would he, dim generations dead, 

And perish somewhere, all his plumage torn 

And rotten in old age, among the cliffs 

Whence first he shot and sounded through the sky !”’ 


One summer-dawn all by himself he sail’d 
Away in his small skiff, and never more 
Was seen in Morven. Passion for the sea, 
By the black billows and the hollow winds 
Had on that Loch been blown into the heart 
Of one by nature for adventures born 
Perilous and far ; and in delirium 

Of wild imagination stormwards borne 
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Into the howling bosom of the Main, 

The mountaineer no beauty in his glens 

Saw, stretch’d afar in their still steadfastness ; 
But saw all beauty in the glens afloat 

When seas are running mountains high, and ships 
Descending and ascending gloriously, 

Dallying with danger and in love with death. 


Bound for an Indian isle, a ship of war 
Sail’d, the Saldanha, and young Unimore 
From the mast-head survey’d a glorious sea 
With new stars crowded, lustrous far beyond 
The dim lights of his native clime. His soul 
Had its desire, when, blowing steadily, 

The breezes of the tropics fill’d her sails 
Propitious, and the joyful Vessel seem’d 

At her own will to steer her own lone way 
Along her own dominion; or when calms 
Enchain’d her with her shadow in the sun, 

As for a day of Sabbath rest,—or when 

The black blast all at once her snow-white sails 
Smote, till she laid her streamer’d glory down 
Almost on level with the deep, then rose 
Majestically back into the storm, 

And through the roar went roaring, not a reef 
Ta’en in, for well did the Saldanha love 

To see the lambent lightning sport and play 
Round her top-gallant, while a cataract 

Of foam, split by her prow, went rolling by 
Her flashing sides, and league-long in her wake 
Tumulted the Ocean. 


Many a widow’d tear 

His Lady-Mother shed for him in vain. 
For after dismal silence fill’d with dreams, 
Uncertain rumours flew from port to port, 
And penetrated, like the plague, to homes 
Among the mountain-depths—She had gone down, 
’Twas said, at sea, gone down with all her crew. 
Drift-wood picked up upon the Indian shore 
Told the Saldanha’s death; and savages, 
Fierce Malays, with their creases, boarding there 
A native trader, other weapons shewed 
That once belong’d to that ill-fated ship. 
Rumours ere long were rife of mutineers 
Scuttling the ship, and that her boats were seen 
When she was sinking, making for the shore 
In spite of all her shrieks—but dismal tales 
Fly fast and far still gathering misery, 
Reddening with fouler blood-streaks, till the eyes 
Of horror have been feasted, and her ears 
Sated with crime and death! 

But never more 
Was the Saldanha heard of, nor her crew— 
Forgotten the lost ship with all her ghosts. 


Nightlike blank blindness fell upon the soul 
Of her the childless widow, black as death. 
So lay she motionless for two long years, 

Nor saw nor heard one living thing, the grave 
Not stiller, nor the bones that lie therein. 
But wondrous is the principle of life, 
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And she lived on. She breathed, and breathed, and breathed; 
And sometimes from her hollow breast she drew, 

So said the watchers, a heart-breaking sigh 

From a heart broken, lengthening piteously 

As if it ne’er would end. But some new change 

Took place within her brain, and she awoke 

One morning with unclouded memory, 

And said, “ I know our Unimore is drown’d!” 





Then came long years of hope, of dismal hope, 
Dying one day, and on another bright 
As madness; for Imagination dreams 
Of wild impossibilities, and Love 
Will borrow for a time the eagle’s wings 
To sweep the isles and rocks, and finding not 
What she seeks there, the long-lost beautiful, 
Goes down into the caverns of the sea, 
Commanding them to render up their dead. 
So fared it with this lady—and a Shi 
Sometime she saw come sailing up the Loch, 
And call’d on all the Castle to behold 
Her Unimore’s return. Then with a smile 
Pressing her pale hand on her forehead wan, 
Of God she asked forgiveness, and knelt down | 
Into a sobbing prayer. i 
On tales she fed 
Of battle and of shipwreck, and of boats 
Like insect-covered Jeaves for weeks afloat 
On the wide sea, all dropping one by one 
The famish’d sailors, some delirious, 
From the frail bark—and of more horrid dooms! j 
In all his shapes she madly cursed the sea ; 4 
Yet all the while Life held her Unimore. 
The sea was innocent of his decease; 
Falsely of that sin hath she accused the waves ; 
The shoals and rocks are guiltless, though they love ' 
Beneath the vessel’s keel to lurk, when she i 
Seems in immortal beauty sailing on, 
Yet in the sunshine by the coral cliff 
Smitten with sudden death. Her curses fall 
In idle agony against the winds, 
Though they the storm-proof cables vainly called 
Do split like gossamer, when some anchor’d ship, 
As by a sun-stroke smitten by a storm, 
Drifts shorewards on to wreck ; or by a cloud, 
A lurid cloud, no bigger at the first 
Than a man’s hand,—for so in tropic climes 
The threatening hurricano lours in heaven,— 
Death-doom’d, ere Evening shews her golden star. 


So ams the dreary years. Sometimes in dreams, 
As guilt knows well, and grief, and misery, 
An apparition, like an angel, comes 

Gliding from heaven, with her relieving hands 
To lift the leaden burden from our breast; 
When all at once her dewy eyes grow dim, 
Fades her celestial face, her figure melts 

Into thin air, and waking in our wo, 

Our souls are more than ever desolate. 

Even so with her who now bewail’d the dead! 
Oft Resignation like an angel came, 

Obedient to her prayer; but in an hour, 
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Unwilling any longer to abide 
On earth with that poor child of misery, 
With mournful beckonings she disappear’d 
Away to heaven—and sometimes in the gloom, 
Her aspect and her bearing underwent 
To those distracted eyes a mortal change 
At once into Despair! 
O’er Morven’s glen 
Did Superstition breathe her misty dreams ; 
And all their phantoms into that dim faith 
In which Love, Grief, and Fear will comfort find, 
When Hope itself is buried in the sea, 
By all the dwellers in the wilderness 
Were passionately embraced. Nor think it strange 
The Spiritual should have its separate worlds. 
In the clear sun-bright and unhaunted sky 
That canopies the common earth, it sees 
Allit believes ; there seems no mystery 
In blade or leaf, in dewdrop or in flower, 
And our unquestioning souls are satisfied. 
But through the outer air our arrowy eyes 
Pierce, and Religion shews th’ Invisible 
To spirit more apparent than the earth, 
Which spurning we forget, nor know it is ; 
And sometimes through those self-same regions goes 
Imagination, on her own wild wings, 
And with her own wild eyes disturbing all 
She dreams or looks on, till with ghosts are rife 
The visionary kingdoms of the air, 
And God’s dominion made most terrible ; 
To Superstition doth Religion turn, 
Into acurse a blessing, or at best 
A dreary, dim, delirious comforting, 
In which the paths sublime of Providence, 
That run in great lines, black, or bright, or broken, 
Magnificent along the mighty sky, 
Are brought down from the Region to the earth 
Where we poor wretches craw], and all confused 
Into a moaning, mean bewilderment, 
We cry, “ Behold! believe the Scheme of God!” 


No wonder, dreaming of her Unimore, 
Of life, of death, of burial, of a corpse 
Sunk in the sands or weltering on the waves, 
Or in the desert dust a skeleton, 
Or lying mangled with those beauteous limbs 
Where round their great fires dance the cannibals; 
No wonder the heart-broken maniac saw,— 
And though she knew it not, at times she was 
Indeed a maniac,—saw whatever sights 
Her soul in its delirium chose to see; 
That in recoil from its worst agonies 
It sunk away in superstitious dreams 
Idle and fond, yet not unlovely oft 
And all aérial, nature’s poetry 
When Inspiration breathes on lonely Grief. 
From Linnhe-Loch unto the Hebride isles 
Strange tales were floating of young Unimore 
Seen in his skiff by moonlight, all alone 
But for one lady singing at his side 
Music that warbled like the voice of shells; 
And wonder-loying Fancy called the Shape 
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Melodious in its fleeting beauty dim, 
The Lady of the Sea! 





O weak of faith! 
Who, in that desolation of her soul, 
Turn’d not to God, and to the Son of God, 
And in their Word found joy. She turn’d to both, : 
Prostrate ; but both refused to hear her cry. 
From the deaf earth, and the remorseless sea, 
Her misery now asked nothing; but of heaven 
She asked for peace ; and there did come from heaven 
No answer ; then she prayed imploringly 
For death, and stronger in her bosom burned 
The fire of life; all prayers were heard but hers ; 
Of all poor creatures she alone was left 
To pine unpitied with a broken heart! 
She clasped, she kissed, and when that she could weep, 
With tears she washed the crucifix; but cold, 
Oh! cold and hard to lip and bosom now 
That image! whose dear touch, once so divine, 
Did fill her soul with bliss ineffable. 
Then of God’s very being, and his Son’s, 
Doubt grew out of despair. The Merciful 
Was but a name—a mockery ; Jesus’ self 
A mortal man, no more; the Bible black 
With drear delusion; and the narrow house 
Appointed for all living, dismal name 
The grave! what was it but an earthern dark, 
Vain tears aye swallowing up, and vainer prayers, 
Still drenched and still insatiate ; from whose jaws 
Ne’er shall the dust, misnamed a soul, arise. 





O mortal man! whose troubled days are few, 
And yet can hold within their little span 
Unnumbered miseries; or with one wild wo, 
As if it were a ghost no spell can lay, 

Not even the cross of Christ, may day and night 
Be haunted, till the dreariness of Time 

Doth seem Eternity; condemn not her 

Who in her sore distraction thus denied 

Her Saviour! He beside the throne in heaven, 
Did pity her for whom on earth He died, 

And sent two Blessed Spirits at her bed 

To minister! Of mortal mould were they, 
But innocent as saints, as angels fair. 

And when, out of the windows of the cell 

Of its insanity, her stricken soul 

Look’d on their heavenly faces and their eyes, 
After a little while, dismay subsiding 

Into sweet awe, and awe into delight, 

And then delight into exceeding love, 

It was made whole! Then did Religion, 

Like a scared dove returning to her nest, 

Glide back into the silence of her heart. 

Into diviner holiness revived 

All thoughts that had been holy, and all things 
That had been sacred into sanctity 

More sacred still; and, as upon her knees 
Weeping she sank before the Crucifix 

Between her daughters, so she still did call 

The duteous beings, all the Saints in heaven 
Rejoiced to hear them at their orisons. 
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Vision Fourtu. 
THE SISTERS. 


Two Spirits at the childless widow’s bed, 
Childless no more, have by the pitying heavens 
Been sent to minister ; and where do they, 
In hut or shieling, in the central gloom 

Of woods, or on the mountain’s secret top 
Now linger ? With bright rays of happiness, 
Kindling a fire upon the poor man’s hearth, 
Or lending lustre unto nature’s light, 

Unto her shade a sweeter pensiveness ? 

For life and nature love their presence ; life 
Relieved by the white hands of charity, 

And nature in her desert places made 
Beneath their eyes to blossom like the rose! 


Lo! down the glen they come, the long blue glen 
Far off enveloped in aérial haze 
Almost a mist, smooth gliding without step, 
So seems it, o’er the greensward, shadow-like, 
With light alternating, till hand in hand 
Upon a knoll, distinctly visible, 
The sisters stand awhile, then lay them down 
Among a weeping birch-tree’s whisperings, 
Like fawns, and fix their mild eyes steadinatly 
Upon the clouded loch! 
One face is pale 
In its own pensiveness, but paler seems 
Beneath the nun-like braidings of that hair 
So softly black, accordant with the calm 
Divine that on her melancholy brow 
Keeps deepening with her dreams! The other bright, 
As if in ecstasies, and brighter glows 
In rivalry of all those sun-loved locks, 
Like gold wire glittering, in the breath of joy 
Afloat, on her smooth forehead momently 
Kindling with gladder smile-light. Those dark eyes! 
With depths profound, down which the more you gaze, 
Stiller and stiller seems the spiritual world 
That lies sphered in their wondrous orbs, beyond 
New thoughtful regions opening far beyond, 
And all embued with the deep hush of heaven. 
There quiet clouds, there glimpses quieter 
Of stainless ether, in its purity 
There a lone star! But other eyes are swimming 
With such a lovely, such a loving light, 
Breathed o’er their surface, imperceptible 
The colour of the iris lost awhile 
In its own beauty, and then all at once 
Perceived to be, as some faint fleeting cloud 
Doth for a moment overshadow them, 
Of that same hue in which the heaven delights, 
And earth religious looking up to heaven 
In unwill’d happiness; when Awe retires, 
In some dim cave her mute solemnities 
To lead along unwitness’d, and abroad 
O’er hill and valley hymning as they go, 
In worship of glad Nature, Joy and Love 
Stand side by side upon the mountain-top. 
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Them roaming o’er the wilderness, the Bard 
Whose genius gives unto his native glens 
A beauty and a glory not their own, 
Peopling the mists with phantoms, the wild Bard 
Whom Morven, in her sacred memories 
Dreaming of Ossian, aye will link with pride 
To that great Son of Song, saw from the cliff 
Whence, like an eagle from his eyry, he 
Look’d in his inspiration far and wide 
O’er the black heather in its purple bloom ; 
And in his many-measured odes and hymns, 
To sunshine calms and storms of thunder-gloom 
Did celebrate their virtues, and the Forms 
In which they were enshrined—oh grief of griefs! 
That Heaven should ever steal them from the earth ! 


“ Like the May-Morning,’—so that Poet sang 
In Gaelic lyrics untranslateable,— 
“ Is she the younger Sister, when the sun 
With dropping flowers adorns his dewy hair ; 
And with a roseate robe of light, the God 
Involves his silent feet how beautiful 
Upon the mountains ! She the while, his Bride, 
Veil’d with fine shadows that may not conceal 
Love blushes kindled by the genial eye 
That overcomes all Nature, murmurs low, 
As if awaking in her innocence 
From sleep into a more delightful world 
Than sleep e’er dreamt, a song that sounds at first 
Like that of living water from some spring 
Soft, softly welling, till her virgin fears 
Becalm’d by her own gracious Luminary, 
She unreluctant meets her lord’s embrace 
In their still cloud-pavilion, while from woods 
And Zliffs, and lochs and seas, fair flights of birds 
Rise circling in the air around their bliss, 
And the song-gifted, Nature’s choristers, 
In deep dells, half-way up the mountain-side, 
All rustling restlessly, till earth and sky 
Is music all, their hymeneal sing.” 


“ Or look ye on the Rainbow”—so he sang 
That wild-eyed bard, sole-sitting on his rock, 
There haunted by all loveliest images— 

“ Oh! look ye on the Rainbow, in its first 
Exceeding faintness, like a rising Thought, 

Or a fine Feeling of the Beautiful, 

An Evanescence! So you fear must be 

The slight-tinged silence of the showery sky, 
Nor yet dare name its name; till breathing out 
Into such colours as may not deceive, 

And undelusive in their heavenliness, 

O’er all the hues that happy Nature knows 
Although it be the gentlest of them all 
Prevailing the celestial violet, 

To eyes by beauty made religious, lo! 
Brightening the house by God inhabited, 

The full-form’d Rainbow glows! Beneath her arch 
The glittering earth once more is paradise ; 
Nor sin nor sorrow hath her dwelling there, 
Nor death; but an immortal happiness 

For us made angels! Swifter than a dream 
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It fades—it flies—and we and this our earth 
Are disenchanted back to mortal life ; 

Earth to its gloom, we to our miseries. 

So may that Virgin like the Rainbow die!” 


Then sang the poet—“ Different as is Morn 


From Night, with day’s bright joyance dreamt between 


And Eve’s dim meekness, yet, when summer treads 
The pathway of the spring, the same in both 
The spirit of pervading purity, 

Their gentleness the same ; even so is She, 
The blue-eyed Sister with the golden hair, 

In beauty kindred, as in birth, with Her 
Whose locks are only darker than her eyes, 
Where joy resembles grief!" Then image Thou, 
O Night ! aye melancholy in thy bliss, 

That raven-tressed Lady. Thou who walk’st 
With silent steps the sky, then loveliest sure 
For most serenely simple, when the moon 
Needs no star-train to light thy visage up, 
Herself, perhaps one planet burning near, 

To Thee, oh Night! in thy still pensiveness 
Sufficient beauty for the whole of heaven! 


“ And there are Rainbows, lady! like to thee. 
Lo! on the soft spray of the waterfall, 
The lovely lunar phantom! All at once, 
No warning given by some uncertain light, 
The Apparition spans the black abyss, 
And it is lustrous; Fancy dreams she sees 
A golden palace rise; the gorgeous walls 
Are pictured o’er with mosses many-died ; 
Bright as in day the clustering wild-flowers hang, 
Only their glory softer; and such trees 
Outstanding there in green and yellow air, 
As if their leaves and branches delicate 
Were of that air composed, in some sweet clime 
May well be growing, where no sunshine comes, 
But bathed by moonlight in perpetual peace ! 
That Lunar Rainbow on the water-flow 
Smiles, fades, and dies—and such thy doom may be.” 


Oh! mourn not, that in nature transitory 
Are all her fairest and her loveliest things ; 
And frail the tenure as a web of dew 
By which they hold to life. For therein lies 
The might of the refulgent rose, the power 
Of the pale lily’s leaf. The sweetest smile 
That glides along the face of innocence 
Is still the saddest, and the sadness comes 
From dim forebodings of an early death. 
Those sudden goings-down into the grave 
Of the young beautiful, do sanctify 
The light surviving in the precious orbs 
Of eyes permitted yet awhile to shine; 

And fathers seeing in their daughters’ eyes 
A cloudless heaven of sweet affection, 
Sometimes will shudder, as they think upon, 
They know not why, a Maiden’s Funeral! ! 


Like Shadows in the sunshine, softening all 
We look on, till we love it, and revealing 
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Fair sights in dimness only visible, 

Now fall such mournful thoughts upon the heads 
Of these Twin-Orphans, and their character 
Opens before us in a holier light 





Congenial with their beauty, both divine. 4 
Orphans they have been since the hour of birth ; 
Soon as their mother knew that they were born, . 


And as her eyes could see them, did she die. 

Of seven bright brothers that for their country fell, 

The brightest he who one short year before 

Had made her his blest bride. A broken heart 

She might have had; but of a broken heart 

It was not that she died. Consumption prey’d 

On her pure blood with a low-burning fire 

Unquenchable, and nature’s holy law, 

For sake of that sweet offspring, did allow 

The beatings of her heart to linger on, 

After her pulse was imperceptible, 
And some fear’d she was dead. The infants grew, ; 
Flowers not untended, orphans though they were, 
Their mother’s mother was their guardian, 

Into the loveliest children ever seen, 

(Such whisper came from all who look’d on them) 

So like to one another in all things, 

Lips, cheeks, eyes, forehead, figure, motion, voice s 
That, when the one was absent, few could tell 

The other’s name; but when they smiling stood 

Together side by side, and land in hand, 

Proud in their glee of such comparisons, 

There was new beauty in the difference 

Which even then was rather felt than seen, 

And left to each an equal share of love. ' 


But as the light of childhood waned away 
From their expanding foreheads, the fair Twins, 
No more before affection’s eyes confused 
In such intense similitude, stood out y 
In the clear air, each clothed with loveliness 
Unto herself peculiar ; liker still 
Than other sisters, and at times as like 
Almost as ever; most so when they pray’d ; 
And wondrous like when they together sang, 
Each with a white arm on the other’s neck, 

The gladdest words to melancholy tunes, 
Or listen’d to some story of distress, 
Or gave together alms unto the poor. 


Their guardian died, and in calm grief they gazed 
a her grave, and then look’d up to heaven. 
Oh! kith and kin! ye are but homely names, 
Homely, and therefore holy. Few are they, 
Alas! who in this hard world choose to care, 
Themselves surrounded with all happiness, 
Ever so little for the orphan’s head. 

Icecold the hand misnamed of Charity, 

That while some common want it half relieves, 
Doth chill the blood in the receiver’s heart, 
Making asin of gratitude ! 


: Rise up ! 
Rise up! ye Orphans, from your dreamy bliss, 
Among the weeping birch-tree’s whisperings, 
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Fair Spirits of the Wilderness ! Oh ! fair 
Saints of the Altar! Nature calls on you 
To vindicate from wrong the human heart! 


On you ne’er frowned the hard-eyed world ; on you, 
As soon as Love expired, did Pity fix 

Her dewy eyes ; and from the city’s din, 

The day that saw you at the Funeral, 

Walking and weeping, all array’d in white, 

Beside the sable pall, saw you convey’d 
Wondering away to far-off Unimore ! 

A place, in your imagination from this world 
Seeming withdrawn, mid the sweet dash of waves 
Familiar music grown ere daylight died. 

And ere the moon had twice beheld her bow 

In the calm sea, your gentle voyaging 

Ceased softly in among the loveliest groves 

Of woody Morven, while the anchor dropp’d 
Down in deep water close unto the shore, 

And bound the wearied vessel to her rest, 

Left by herself among reflected stars. 


How sweet the smile upon the mournful face 
That in the gloomy Castle welcom’d you, 

And with no other bidding brought your lips 
To meet the lips that breathed those kisses calm 
Through both your hearts, ere the soft touch was gone, 
O’erflow’d with filial love! Ye knew not why 
So sad those eyes, and why those cheeks so pale ! 
Ard yet not unacquainted, though so young, 
Were ye with grief, and in your innocence 

Saw further far into that Lady’s heart 

Than ye did know in your simplicity. 

In sacred memory holding still the dead, 

Soon to that Lady did ye both transfer 

The deep affection that doth never die 

On earth, when its first object goes to heaven, 
But gaining power from pity, and on tears 
Feeding itself doth shed, grows every hour 

In its composure fuller of delight, 

And in delight all holy acts performs 

Of duty, to the cold heart difficult, 

As easily as it doth draw its breath, 

And as unconsciously. The whole of life 

As pious as the hour employ’d in prayer. 


“ She is our father’s sister.” That one thought, 
Although your father died ere ye were born, 
Stirr’d all your being up, till feelings flow’d, 
Like many a little rill from unknown springs 
Trickling their way, through flowery herbage green 
To one still stream that gives them all a name, 
And now that name is Love. 


O Creatures fair ! 
And innocent as fair! and spiritual-bright 
As innocent! oh! that your dreams were ours, 
For ye communion hold with highest Heaven! 
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Vision Firrn. 
THE ORATORY. 


Tuey rise from dreams, and towards the Castle glide, 
Across the rills, where many a lucid pool 
Reflects their figures, for a moment seen 
Like water nymphs ; still gathering as they go 
Delight from silence, and a mutual love 
From that partaken delight. By nature’s joy 
Their hearts have now been strengthen’d, and they yearn 
For duty’s mournful sanctities, perform’d 
Then best, when from permitted happiness, 
Her face still smiling, Innocence retires 
With footsteps hush’d disturbing not the hush, 
A cup of healing though ’tis fill’d with tears 
In her angelical hands, to minister 
Around the bed of Grief! 


This is the day, 
However bright it shine in showerless heaven, 
Wet in the melancholy glen below 
With showers of tears, a Sabbath dedicate 
To Sorrow, Queen of Life, who reigns o’er all ; 
To whom that childless mother pays her vows 
Incessantly, nor worships aught beside ; 
But this is her great Festival ; ten years 
Have bathed and steep’d it in religion, kept 
As hopeless love’s own Anniversary 
Of her son’s disappearance from her eyes 
Away to some wild death. *Tis near the hour 
When she, now palsy-stricken, on her bed, 
With gentlest motion will be borne along 
By reverent hands unto the Oratory 
Built on a consecrated rock of old, 
Within a dell close to the Castle-walls, 
Yet of all lonesome places in this world 
Most lonesome ; such the depth of shaggy cliffs 
Hawk-haunted, overarching ; one blue glimpse 
Cross’d by a cloud upon the clearest day 
All you can see, when gazing from below 
In search of the far intercepted sky ! 


Wide open standeth the great Castle door, 
And out into the sunshine solemnly 
The still Procession moves. The lady lies 
Outstretch’d and motionless upon her Bier, 
With folded hands and her face up to heaven, 
Clothed in white raiment like a very shroud, 
Herself most like the dead. But in her eyes 
The spirit of life! and blent divinely there 
Another spirit, religion, piety, 
That makes her pallid aspect beautiful, 
And as an angel’s bright. The Crucifix 
Is on her breast, between her wither’d hands 
That slightly tremble—and you see her lips 
Moving, as if in prayer—All else is still ! 
Before the Bier, with long locks like the snow 
A holy man is walking; in his hand 
A holy book; the Priest who all his days, 
While generations have been blown away 
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By war in foreign lands, or in this glen 

Faded in peace, within these Castle walls 

Hath lived, and taught unto the Shadows there 
The truths eternal realized in heaven. 

By each side of the Bier a Spirit walks, 

In shape of these Twin-Sisters; and they turn 
At times their sad-eyed faces tenderly 

To her who thereon lies, but shed no tears, 

For undisturb’d are they in pity’s well. 

And who are the bier-bearers? Men who fought, 
That fatal day her hero-husband fell, 

Fast by their chief, and did oppose their breasts 
To shield him from the bayonets; but all 

In vain. Their grizzled heads are bare; the plumes, 
Worn since that day in melancholy pride, 

Lying somewhere in darkness ; on they go, 
Aged, but strong, and with a stately step 
Subdued by pity and sorrow; such a step 

As long ago, to them but yesterday, 

They walked with, bearing from the battle-field 
The body of their chieftain, while a pipe, 

One solitary pipe, on foreign shores, 

Sounded the coronach of Unimore. 


The long straight avenue of old elm-trees 
Cathedral-roof’d, the Bier hath pass’d along, 
And down the greensward slope that gently dips 
Into that variegated valley rich 
With lowland culture, southwards flowing free ; 
And while from doors and windows of the huts 
Look pitying faces out, the Roe-wood hides 
The slow Procession, on an ancient road 
Clear’d by the hunters down the dim descent 
Conducting to the pass into the glen. 

There in that wilder’d place of shatter’d rocks 
Dinning with lonely waterfalls, the path 
Green at the base of the black precipice 

It follows without pause ; and underneath 
A narrow slip of sky cut off by cliffs, 

A solitude within a solitude, 

That holy man, with his long locks of snow, 
Still leading on the Dream, it now ascends 
A flight of steps cut in the living stone, 

Up to an isle-like silvan eminence, 

And with a hush of reverence, every head 
A moment bow’d in prayer, it entereth slow 
The sacred stillness of the Oratory ; 

And with exceeding gentleness, the Bier, 
On which the lady seems to be asleep, 

And in her sleep to smile, is now set down 
Before the Altar! 


‘ 


- 


“ Ye in Heaven that dwell, 
Created yet unfallen, hierarchies 
Blissful as bright, yet in beatitude 
Consummate and immortal, looking down 
With pity far profounder than is known 
On earth, upon the grief and guilt of earth,— 
Angels! with all your eyes most merciful _ 
Oh! now regard that Bier! And oh! ye Saints! 
Whose mortal garments here the scorching fire 
Consumed! And ye whose agonized flesh 
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The arrows pierced! And ye who underwent 
All dreadful dyings unimaginable ! 

Oh! ye on whom mysterious Providence 
Conferred a boon implored not in your prayers, 
A long still life of sanctity! Behold 

One like yourselves, when in this dim sojourn 
You wept! Oh! then, take pity on her tears! 
For hers is Faith, and Hope, and Charity ; 

And humble is she as a little child ; 

But in our best affections here below 

Lurks’sin that taints them all, and she who lies, 
O sinless Saints! before you on that Bier, 
Palsied, and yielding unto all decrees 

Perfect submission in her piety, 

Yet is her mother-heart rebellious, thronged 
With blind repinings, and a ghost disturbs 

Her spirit, even at the Confessional, 

Standing between her and the peace of God! 

O Mother mild! who, while the Angels sang 
Among the midnight stars o’er Bethlehem, 

Thy Divine Babe didst in the manger lay, 

And feel that place despised the heart of heaven ! 
Thou, who upon the Mount of Calvary, 

Didst faint not, hearing a voice sweetly say, 

* Woman, behold thy son!’ On Thee we call 
Pity to shew unto a mother’s grief, 

Supported not as thou wert, though her heart 
Doth long, and yearn, and burn within her, all 
In vain, for reconcilement to her doom ! 

And Thou, who diedst for sinners! we do pray 
Even unto Thee, that thou wouldst pity her, 
And, pitying, pardon, and forgive her sin, , 
And the sins of us all! Thou biddest us, 
And tell’st us how, in words from thine own lips, 

Of Him, our Father, to ask, which is in heaven, 

And that it shall be given! To Him we kneel,— 

We wretched sinners all,—to Him who sits i 
Upon the Throne with Thee, at His right hand, ) 
In light ineffable and full of glory ; 

And, although dust we be, and unto dust 

Return, yet all who do believe His Word 

Shall see His face, for them death lose his sting, 

The grave its victory!” 


ae 


The Holy Man 
Stoops down, and from that Spectre’s hands doth take, 
For they are powerless both, the Crucifix, 
And puts it to her lips. The pale lips give 
A kiss unto Salvation’s mystic Sign ; 
And, though tears drop not, there is in her eyes 
A dimness as of tears, a swimming smile ! 
Words there are none, nor have there been for years. 
God hath allowed her grief to take away 
The power of speech; yet were it now restored, 
Mute would she be; for resignation breathes 
A wordless calm all through a soul alive 
With thoughts and feelings, inexpressible 
But in the language saints may use in heaven ! 


All Heaven be with her now! Angels and Saints! 
The Holy, Holier, and the Holiest! 
For, mercy-sent, a dreadful trial comes ! 








| 
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Darkening the daylight blue without the door, 
In gorgeous garb, a stately Figure stands, 
With plumes that touch the portal; on the Bier 
His shadow falls, and as her eyes behold 
The beauteous Apparition terrible, 
Springs to her feet th’ unpalsied mother, healed 
By miracle, before the eyes of all 
Fear-stunn’d, and stretching forth her hungry arms, 
With gaze and gasp devouring him, shrieks out, 
“ The sea gives up its dead! My son! my son!” 


Out in the open air, upon its Bier, 
The body lies ; and all believe it dead. 
But down the glen there comes a mighty wind, 
Uplifting all the woods, and life returns 
Beneath the holy coolness fresh from heaven. 
“ Where am I, children? God is merciful ; 
And have we met within his courts at last? 
Alas! I see our mortal Oratory, 
And we are yet on earth! I had a dream; 
My son did fill it all, my undrowned son ; 
No unsubstantial phantom mocked my arms; 
I felt, I clasped, I kissed him, and his lips 
Were warm with love and life. But God is good, 
And merciful exceedingly ; with hymns, 
With hymns and psalms making sweet melody, 
And I will join the strain,—Bless ye the Lord!” 


Awe-struck, they see and hear the miracle! 
Yet are not all things both in heaven and earth 
Miraculous? The murmur of the bee, 

The flower on which it feeds; the angel’s song, 
And on his brows the blooms of Amaranth! 
Strange mysteries lie asleep within our souls, 

And haply ne’er are waken’d; but at times—- 
Some wondrous times, when passion, in its power, 
Rends up our being like an earthquake shock 
From its foundations, these strange mysteries 
Walk out among the dust, and terrify 

The very regions wherein they were born, 

As if, in Nature, supernatural ! 


The Mother’s eyes have recognised her Son, 
And know that on him rests the certain light 
Of real life, undreamt and stationary 
In undeceiving bliss! Embraces there 
Are given from breast to breast, from lip to lip 
Kisses, so overcharged with ecstasies, 
Each moment’s touch to her maternal soul 
Reward celestial, more than might suffice 
For entire ages dragged through misery. 
That sacred greed may not be satisfied 
Of famished Love! Like prisoner from some cell, 
Where underground he was an hunger’d, brought, 
And, cloth’d in purple, set down at a feast 
There to regale with kings! Oh! rather say, 
As by the wafting of a wing set down 
In his own house, where at their frugal fare, 
His wife and children unforgetful sigh 
For him, far off a lonely prisoner, 
Among them dropping suddenly from heaven! 
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“ Lift up the Bier!’ And now the Glen beholds 
A changed Procession, underneath the cliffs 
Returning to the Castle. All is bright 
That was so dim before; those long white locks 
Seem almost now diffusing cheerfulness, 

As the old Priest still reverently precedes 
The Bier that sunny looks in its own light. 
Serenely step, and with a smother’d pride, 
The Bearers, seeing in his stately Son 

The Sire revived, for whom of yore they bled. 
And list! a hymn! a melancholy hymn! 

In its excess of worship melancholy ! 

For with one impulse, at one mutual look, 
Take up the Sisters a thanksgiving song, 

The sweetest of the Songs of Israel, 

With now and then, by inspiration changed 
Into a deeper pathos some small word, 
Appropriate more to their own gratitude, 
More finely breathing their religious joy ! | 





To their high chamber in the Western Tower 
The Sisters go—the old Priest to his cell— 
And in the Castle’s heart, its very core, 
Mother and son are left unto themselves, 
Guarded by silence and by solitude, } 
Those sacred watchers ever faithful found, 
And to disturb them were impiety 
To nature’s holiest passions, Love and Joy, 
And their companion Grief ! 


Ye mountain tops ! 
Impatient though ye be, await the time 
For your rejoicing. Then the startled moon 
Will quite forget her feeble stars, when she 
Beholds a hundred beacon-blazes burst 
From sea to sea. ’Tis not the fiery cross 
That Lewis Swiftfoot now, the huntsman, bears. : 
Ere shines the star of evening, all the glens 
Of Morven shall have heard that Unimore 
Is in his Castle, that the lovely sea 
Has spared his life, and sent them back their Chief 
To be once more the glory of his Clan. 
“ Away, ye laggards, o’er the broomy braes 
And valleys where the Sassenach’s self might bide. 
My feet are for the heather-bent, my face 
Is to the mountains !” 


ao oe 


Soon he drops the tale 
Along Loch-Conich’s solitary shores 
That on the precipices smile of Black 
Ben-Hun the eagle-breeder, here and there 
Midst the dwarf oaks a hut; and carries it 
O’er Ariena’s tumbling torrents, up 
Sweet Ulladilla’s dell, into the gorge 
Of high Glen-Ulin, where the wild-deer lie. 
And then among the clustering cottages 
Almost a village, on the pastoral stream 
That takes its soft name from its native loch, 
(Loch-Avon! only visited by dreams 
In its cliff region inaccessible, ) 
Slackening his flight while eftsoons he drops 
Down the long forest glen of Achnagoun 
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That idle seems though thickly strewn with life; 
And round the bays of lovely Loch-Aline 
Diffuses the strange tidings, till they flow, 
Strong mountain music gathered from the glens, 
Around the turrets of Aldtornish Castle 

That rock-like points the bold Peninsula 
Stretching half way across the Sound of Mull, 
Passionate of storms, although she loveth too 
The murmuring summer waves so peaceable, 
When the sun shews the sea one sheet of gold 
Almost too radiant to be looked upon, 

Or, set in silver of the moonlight, rise 

Her pillar’d headlands and her silvan isles. 


The glens are glad, the mountains sing for joy, 
And Morven once more feels herself alive, 
While o’er her cliffs, startling the ear of night, 
Keep thundering her broad-sheeted Cataracts 
Tumultuous welcome to her Chief’s return. 

But dim o’er that Old Castle look the Stars ; 
And with disastrous halo dim, the Moon, 

That rose last night so splendid, sails away 

In among clouds, that ominously hang 

Above those Towers alone; a single speck 
Unseen elsewhere in all the nating skies. 
Prodigious shadows on the tomblike walls 

Are following one another sullenly ; 

And seem not Night-glooms, at such seasons, Ghosts? 
Lo! stranger from the farthest Hebrides, 
Hitherwards stilly on the stilliest nights 

Wafted on wings whose wavings have no sound 
More than have clouds, across the sable pines 
Floats the great Snowy Owl! and list! a voice! 
A human voice—a miserable cry! 

Comes it from that dim figure on the cliffs 
Walking as one might walk who roams in sleep ? 
His inarticulate wailings wail themselves 

Into wild words by echo made more wild ; 

And as he disappears his moanings go 

Round with him, all the haunted Castle round, 
“ Wo! wo! to all the house of Unimore!” 


Vision SIxTH. 
THE SEER. 


Summer at once has come on Unimore ; 
Her Chief is now her Sun; the woods have burst 
Into their full effulgence; all the glens 
With green light overflow; the heather-bloom, 
Anticipating autumn, purples faint 
The Moors and Mountains; in the Forest-chase, 
Never in such deep herbage dipped their hoofs 
The red-deer, nor the goats along the cliffs 
On such profusion of wild flowerage browsed ; 
Fed by night-rain not heavier than the dew, 
Enlivening all the river’d solitudes, 
Steep water-falls, for ever musical, 
Keep dinning on ; the Hunter on the hill, 
In some short pause of pastime underneath 
The cliff, cheer’d as he listens unawares 
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Far off the hollow noise; the eagle’s self, 
Along with his wild bark had ne’er been seen 
Floating aloft so frequent, in wide rings 
Seeking the sun as he would circle it ; 

For never in the memory of man 

Had reign’d so many blue days without break, 
O’er the still vastness of the unclouded sky. 





Expands the Panorama as we gaze, : 
Nor knows the roving vision where to fix ; j 
Here won by beauty, by magnificence 
There suddenly assail’d; contented now ‘ 


To linger in affection ’mid the calm 

Of loveliness endearing, close at hand ; 

Now borne away in passion to the stir 

Of grandeur restless on the shadowy heights. 

From that far flight it all at once returns ; 

For lo! in lucid range majestical, 

Deep down the disappearing loch, how still, | 
And yet how animated, all the cliffs 
With their inverted imagery! Swans, 

*Mid mingling air and water, light and shade, 

In rest float imperceptibly along ; 

But soon their snow-white pomp evanishes ; 

For central in that wondrous world, with all \ 
Its towers, and roofs, and rocks, and woods, and groves, 
Serenely conscious of its Lerd’s return 

Hangs the Old Castle proud as in its prime, 

With all its banners drooping motionless ; 

But soon as the Great Cavern of the Gloom 

Doth blow its trumpet at meridian, 

The loch will lose them, and the Castle stream ! 
Unfolded wide their bright emblazonry, 

While, at a signal given by waving plumes, 

Shall shout the exulting clan their Chieftain’s name, 

And all the echoes answer, “ Unimore !” 


His presence for a month hath Morven felt, | 
And all that month hath been one Festival. 
By day among her mountains—rest is none, 
And short by night in shieling and in hut 
The clansmen’s haunted sleep. 

Their souls are stirred 

As glooms by sunbeams, and as calms by blasts ; 
And he their Chieftain is both sun and cloud, 
Sole source is he of splendours and of storms, 
O’er glen and forest, mountain, sea, and loch. 
The ancient pastimes of the hills revive. 
And sometimes summoning all at once his Clan 
To gather round him on that esplanade 
In front of his old Castle, the claymore 
That shone through battle, in the sweeping sway 
Of his heroic sires, the Chieftain draws, 
And shews in clashing combat how the Gael 
Went. slaughtering onwards through the fights of old, 
Before the sons of Morven. Not an arm 
Like his among them all, when far outstretched 
Starts sudden into sinewy knots its strength 
Gigantic ; to their Chieftain’s not a breast 
Fit to oppose, though breasts are there like boles 
Of gnarled oaks that in the tempests grow. 
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‘Yo-day their souls are up. 

* Across the seas 
The wars are raging ; let our plumes again 
Be seen in line of battle ; let our pipes 
Again be heard amid the cannon din ; 
And our Lochaber-axes hew their way 
Again as they were wont, when at the head 
Of his own Clan was seen The Unimore. 
Green grows the grass again on Fontenoye; 
Culloden’s self is green; but be the field 
Unfoughten yet afar, all bloody red— 
And red for ever ; for from Morven’s glens 
Revenge comes flying, and long heaps of dead 
Piled up shall expiate every clansman’s sin, 
Who died not on the day his Chieftain died.” 


Frown’d then, as if a black cloud shadow’d it, 
That broad high forehead, and the Chieftain stood 
With sun-bronzed visage all inflamed with pride, 
And shame! For with his sudden hand he veil’d 
His eyes no more like eagle’s, and the earth 
Suck’d in the glaring of their ghastly light. 

He stood awhile, as still as pillar-stone 

Stands by itself on some wide moor, alone 

Amid the mists and storms. Then waved his arm— 
“ Off to the mountains—all my merry-men! 

The red-deer-King is belling on the cliff, 

Nor in their eyry are the eaglets mute! 

The feet that tread the precipice’s edge 

And rocks that bridge the chasms, they all erelong 
In measured march along the battle-plain 

Will move wet-shod in blood; but let the Horn 
Now peaceful echo startle in her cave, 

Upon no distant day the points of war 

To wind heroically up the sky, 

When we with loud shouts on the space between 
The armies both drawn up in line of battle, 

In Morven-Tartan bright our Rifle Band, 

An army of itself, and clothed in fire, 

Shout fierce assurance of a victory.” 


“ Off to the mountains!” The wide desert rings 
With trump, and horn, and pipe, and shoutings shrill 
As is the goshawk’s cry! No Figure there, 
Though Morven mid her stately sons can shew 
Giants, no Figure there like Unimore’s. 

Far nod his plumes upon the mountain-side 
Unovertaken ; Lewis Swiftfoot toils, 

Plunging waist-deep in heather, or along 

The smooth white bough-like bareness of the bent 
With stag-like boundings measuring the moor, 
After his Chief in vain. The deer-hounds lolling 
Their red tongues gallop graceful by his side 

As he descends one mountain, reascending 
Across the glen another range of cliffs. 

Now round the bases of a hundred hills 

Expands the circling Tinchel, till, behold! 

A waving wood of antlers, on the cliff 

Above them towering up precipitous, 

The hungry raven with asullen croak 

Of savage joy, as he doth eye the quarry, 
Forestalling his large banquet. From the herd 
Not singled out, but singling out himself, 

As if he scorned the danger others dread, 
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The deer-king bounding on from crag to crag, 
Seen oftener in the air than on the earth, 

Faces the Tinchel, and high over head 

Of all the hunters, stooped their plumage then, 
Hoofs, bulk, and antlers furiously self-flung 

As if discharged from the steep precipice, 

Goes glenwards belling fierce, while Unimore, 
Sparing another hour that noble life, 

Motions all rifles down, and cheering on 

The brindled deer-hounds ravenous now as wolves, 
But silent in their savage speed, and mute 

When mouthing deep the flanks that heave with death, 
Away inte the the and distant day, 

Floating o’er lone Lurgroy! Nor may the Chase, 
For lo! he carries yet his antlers high, 

Founder, till Morven’s mountains all o’er-run, 

He swim Loch-Sunart’s straits, and through the Pass 
Of Xalibreccan inaccessible 

To all but hoofs like his, the rock-bound shores 
Reach of Kinrira, and there unpursued 

Plunge panting in the breakers of the sea. 





The Hunt is o’er; for Fingal on the crags 
Of Achnagavil, near the wild Loch-Uist, 
Hath pull’d the deer-king down; and Unimore, | 
The passion of the chase extinguish’d quite, 

Turns from the dying quarry and the hounds 
His eyes upon the savage solitude. 

Here, in this very place, the ghostlike Seer 
Had stood before him many years ago, 

And mutter’d the strange prophecy that work’d, 
Meeting with prepared passion in his heart, 

Erelong its own fulfilment ; driving him 
Aloof from all hereditary haunts, 

And family-loves and old remembrances, 
Into the crimes and perils of the deep. 
He looks up to the cave in which the Seer 1 
Once led his haunted life ; and from its mouth 
Out crawling slow, the same wild Being lifts 
Its shapelessness among the shapeless stones, 
Bent double by the dismal dreams of age, 
With rusty elf-locks horridly o’ergrown. 

The hideous Figure by some secret path 

Hath come down from the cave, and wailingly ) 
Clasping his wither’d hands, and flinging back 
The matted hair from off his bloodshot eyes, 
Falls down and grovels at the Chieftain’s feet. 
* In evil hour, and on a woful wind, 

Came the Sea-Eagle back to Unimore. 

Wo to the lovely Fawns that sport and play 
By their fair selves among the forest bowers! 
The cruel Osprey with his talons tears 

Their beauty, and they perish side by side. 
Woe to his Eyry !—to all Morven woe!” 





His princely head the high-born Chieftain stoops 
Down from its plumed pride, and supplicates 
The revelations of a madman’s dream. 
His young imagination had grown up 
In superstitious awe of that wild Seer ; 
And many a dim prediction, verified 
By fatal happenings far beyond the rim 
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Of an ungifted ken, had then inspired 

And sunk into the soul of Unimore, 

In boyhood an unconscious fatalist, 

A creed as strong as e’er religious faith 

Died for in holiest martyrdom, endured 

In fire, for sake of God’s own oracles. 

Whole days among the utter dreariness 

Of trackless moors, where not one single rill 
Murmurs, but sometimes scowls a sable loch 
O’erspread with sullen and unhallowed thoughts, 
Sun-hating and sun-hated,—so it seems 

To life-sick wanderer o’er the wilderness,— 
Walked that woe-wither’d Eld and that bright Gleam 
Of beauteous Boyhood ;—strange companionship ! 
By shrouded corpses haunted, and by long 
Black trains of visionary Funerals, 

The Seer, and the Heir of all the Hills, 

As yet enveloped in the unfaded light 

Of being’s glorious prime. But potent spirits 
Are Fear and Wonder o’er the dreams of youth ; 
Nor may the chains they forge, in after life 

Be loosened, for the links are riveted 

Into the very soul, and only snapped 

At last asunder by bond-breaking death. 

“ I saw no vision ofa sinking ship, 

No wreck on shore, no corpse upon the sea, 

No skeleton imprisoned in a cell 

With thirst and hunger. Others wept thee dead, 
I wept thee living as I now do we 

One stormy day I saw Ben-Mean-Moor 

Changed to a sea of blood, and sailing there 
With his black flag the Pirate. On the deck 
There walked the Chief of Morven! Unimore 
Among his Outlaws all, a dreadful crew; 

And ever round about her and above, 

Wherever tempest-driven she roar’d along, 
Flitted a flock of ghosts—the crews of ships 

By Thee and thy fierce boarders in their wrath 
All murder’d.” 


A deep hollow voice repeats, 
“ All murder’d!” Suddenly wrung out of guilt 
Confession; but no sound of penitence 
Was with the words, nor of remorse. The Chief 
Again is standing stately o’er the Seer 
With aspect of defiance,—*“ Doom is doom, 
Fate, fate ; and what the blind religionists 
Call heaven or hell is but the mystery 
Of each man’s life, determined by the stars, 
Here or hereafter; if hereafter be, 
As sometimes dreams the Shadow of a Shade! 
But Seer of misery and of madness, speak !”” 


“ Death whitens at the bottom of a pool 

That is itself pitch-black. The drown’dare drawn 
Out of the cruel depth, both dressed like brides! 
Beneath the sunshine in each other’s arms 

I see them lying—lovely in their lives, 

Nor in their deaths divided.—Fly ! oh! fly! 

For ever far from Morven, Unimore ! 

And thou mayst die forgiven! Sometimes the shades 
Deceive the Seer, and heaven’s own gracious light 
Doth melt away the curse. O’er far Tiree 
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I see thy ship at anchor, soon to sail 
Bearing thee off to sin in foreign lands.” 





A crowd of visions storm the Chieftain’s soul, 
Visions of misery all, and guilt and death ! 
Remorse there sends her frightments, Conscience hers 
And Fear, that wild magician, worst of all; 
For Sin may scorn the spectres of the dead, 
But quails in solitude before the wraiths 
Of the doom’d living, gliding by in shrouds, 
Or only something white that in the gloom 
Glimmers, a coming and a going dim, 
Semblance of one who soon shall be a ghost. 





eae 


The Seer is in his cave; the Chieftain stands 
Alone, and utters words scarce consciously, 
As if addressing his own shadow thrown, 
For evening is descending, long and still, 
Over the rocky hush. “ Communion strange 
Through agency more spiritual than air, 
Yet spirit may be air and air be spirit, 
Has holden been, up in his wolfish den, 
Between that wretch in his insanity, 
And all the sinnings and calamities 
Doom’d to befall me in this troubled life. 
That is a mystery—but all is mystery ; 
Though Superstition less mysterious far 
Than what men in their blindness choose to call 
Religion, now benighting half the earth. 
Yet sometimes even I do feel Remorse, 
And often Pity! But Remorse is vain, 
For mortal man may not rebuke his fate. 
Tis Fate that wicked is, if wickedness 
It be, that raging in our passions, spreads 
Death with delight, and shrouds in misery 
All perishable joys. Old men may nurse 
Remorse, for they are wise, and sin no more ; 
Nay, beautiful in them is Penitence ! 
But every Passion in its empery 
Doth laugh Remorse to scorn, and scowls contempt 
On Penitence. And as for Pity, fair, 
Though fancy-painted to our eyes she be, 
What is it but a transient gush of tears ? 
And what is Sorrow, that we pity it ? 
A sigh—a sob—a groan—it is no more. 
Hours, days, months, years of suffering, what are they 
When the grave yawneth for the skeleton ? 
All one then Saint and Sinner—a cold corpse ! 
Despair and Hope, and Bliss and Agony, 
What are they when that feeble spark goes out, 
But past convulsions of some living thing, 
Now senseless, soulless, in eternal dust ?” 


Same 


Night comes with all her Stars—and with her Moon 
Midnight—and Dawn upon the Planet smiles 
And pales her shining—and refulgent Morn 
Doth drown the Dawn, and ushers in the Day 
Consummate. All the while hath Unimore 
Been sitting in the Solitude—his Life 
Rolling before him like the stormy seas! 
But now elated by the Sun, he moves 
Castle-wards, nor for that dismal prophecy 
Careth he more than a distemper’d dream 
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Vision SEVENTH. 
THE DEMON. 


Tue Lady of the Castle lives in heaven ; 

Ten Years of Misery bought one Month of Bliss, 
Cheap purchase of the priceless calm divine 
Deeper and deeper settling on her soul, 

Farther and farther o’er its regions ail 
Expanding, till, like summer-sea, it lies, 
Embay’d in the Pacific, some still bay 

Unvisited by any wandering ship, 

And known in Nature only to the stars 

And moon, that love it as their native sky! 


The Past is all obliterate; gone to dust 
All tears, all sighs unto the wind ; belong 
To Hope and Fear the Future, and they two 
Have left alone in her beatitude 
Love, all-in-all sufficient for the Now, 

The perfect Present that may never die, 
Seeming immortal in its depth of rest. 


In that maternal heart is happiness, 
Oh! far beyond all happiness that e’er 
Did dwell in Eden’s garden, Paradise ! 
Imagination, dreaming of the life 
Before Sin brought the Fall, still misses there 
The joy of grief, nor understands delight 
Without the mournful sanctity of tears. 
But, in this world of ours, this world of woe, 
Lo! Bliss is born within a breaking heart, 
And therefore it is Bliss; and hymns are heard, 
Thanksgiving hymns ascending up to heaven, 
While bright congratulation from the stars 
Shines down on eyes still wet with gratitude. 
Break the iron doors, and set the prisoner free, 
Exchanged Earth’s dark, damp, breathless, narrow cell 
For the bright, dewy, breezy, boundless cope 
Resplendent for the new inhabitant 
Of God’s own heaven! Unchain the galley-slave, 
Sink his worn oar for ever in the sea, 
And let him tread again the war-ship’s deck, 
Below the flag that rules the world of waves, 
Among the equal sons of Liberty ! 
Let Healing, on a sudden, smooth the bed 
Of agonized disease, and carry it 
Out to the shadowy sunshine of the morn, 
And bid the matron lift her eyes, and see 
Kneeling around ber all who ought to kneel, 
While she arises, and among the flowers 
Walks forth restored, nor fears the harmless dews, 
But sheds among them some few pious tears. 
Deep joys are those and high, and woe-born all ; 
But far transcends them all the joy that lifts 
At once a mother’s whole soul from despair, 
And sets it on a radiant eminence 
Within a heaven beyond the heaven of hope, 
With her arms twined for ever round the neck 
Of him she had thought dead—her only Son! 
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The Lady of the Castle hath no power 
To walk with her own princely Unimore 
Along the greensward braes, the purple sides 
Of the high-heather mountains ; through the woods 
Where beauteous birch-trees to the stately oaks 
Whisper a gentler music; down the glens 
Where rivers roll o’er frequent cataracts ; 
Or into dells, each with its own small rill 
Pellucid, and its humble scenery 
Of broomy knolls with delicate trees bedropt, 
Within itself a world in miniature, 
Where oft on moonlight nights the Fairies dance, 
And little laughter thrills the solitude. 
No power hath she, to shieling and to hut 
With life besprinkling the wide wilderness, 
With him to walk, and, as those lofty plumes 
Below the clansman’s lowly lintel stoop, _ 
To hear and see the pride that brightens then 
The dim abode of high-soul’d poverty, 
Pride to love kindred, love to gratitude, 
And gratitude to patriotism, name 
That breathes the old Religion of the Hills. 








No such delight is hers ; for all her limbs, | 
Soon as subsided the miraculous power 
Given by her Passion in the Oratory, 
Relapsed into their palsied helplessness ; 
And ever since she hath exchanged her bed 
But for that Bier, on which, when air is calm 
And sunshine bright, and glimmering shadows cool, 
She lies, and by those clansmen carried 
To consecrated places,—many a one, 
Where she and her son’s sire did sit of old 
Among the Castle-woods,—there meditates 
On the sweet mystery of her perfect bliss, 
Nor cares although no Unimore be there, 
Pursuing on the mountains his own joy ; 
For she can make his presence visible 
By act creative of her will, as bright 
The Phantom’s eyes, as if his very self 
Were smiling on her there, the Phantom’s voice, 
For air hath then a tongue, as melting sweet 
As if his self were speaking, and the kiss 
That she receiveth from imagined lips 
As tender, as when stooping o’er her Bier, 
Her Long-lost Late-return’d doth breathe his breath, 
His own dear breath, to her still like a child’s, . 
Into the yearnings of his mother’s soul ; 
One thought enough for her—He is alive ! 


O sacred Ignorance! O Delusion blest! 
To her that Demon doth an Angel seem; 
To her Guilt wears the brow of Innocence ; 

To her Sin looks like Holiness; to her 

Crime holdeth up the same unspotted hands 
Before the Altar of the Oratory, 

As when her blameless boy, long long ago, 

Knelt down in prayer beside his Father’s knees. 
Oh! if the radiant veil by Mercy drawn 

Before the eyes of Love, radiant but deep, 

With most mysterious emblems wrought therein, 
Whose beauty intercepts the ghastly sights 
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To and fro passing ’tween them and the sky, 
Were rent away, how suddenly those eyes 
Would then be blasted, and the soul that gazed 
Out from their tears upon some object held 
Holiest of all most holy, by a blow 

Be broken all at once, a fiendish blow. 
Struck by a hand unhallowing in the light, 

The dismal light of truth that shews the earth 
Fit habitation only for despair ! 


A blessing, therefore, call Hypocrisy ! 
Sacred be Falsehood! and Deceit a name 
To desecrate blasphémous! Sin this sphere 
Would people else with a distracted crowd 
Of ghosts, in their discovered wickedness 
Daring no more to look upon the sun; 
Nor, midst the upbraidings of each other’s eyes, 
To hope for pardon from Almighty Heaven! 


And yet the Demon hath a human heart, 
Nor is it dead to filial piety ; 
For pious even is natural tenderness, 
Awaking unawares, and unawares 
Partaking of mysterious feeling born 
Of origin celestial—mix’d with clay. 
What else hath brought the Pirate from the sea? 
What else hath shewn once more with all its plumes 
On his own mountains shining like a star, 
The chief of Morven’s death-denounced head ? 
When sunk the bright Saldanha, where wert thou ? 
Thy country’s voice erelong will call on thee 
To tell in what long darkness Unimore 
Hath hid his name and being, whither sail’d 
When she was wreck’d, as wave-born rumours yet 
Darkfloating tell, one of the Frigate’s boats 
Deep-laden with a crew of mutineers, 
Build, captain, crew, all but her name unknown, 
Fleeter than winds and waves o’er many a sea, 
For many a year pursued in vain, hath flown 
The Black Sea-Eagle. Black at times she flew, 
As was the tempest she delighted in; 
But bright at times, with her new bravery on, 
And like some floating Palace built for kings, 
Burnish’d her hull and deck, and up aloft 
Burning with meteors uneclipsed by clouds 
Roll’d idly towards her unapproached path 
By single ship or squadron falling fast 
To leeward, as the Pirate, every gun 
Silent, went windward fearless through the foam, 
Glorious in flight before all enemies. 


“ Woe to the lovely Fawns that sport and play 
By their fair selves among the Forest-Bowers ! 
The cruel Osprey with his talons tears 
Their beauty, and they perish side by side 
So prophesied the cliff-cave Seér wild ; 
But Evil Thing or Thought may not approach 
By day their happy waking, nor by night 
Their holy sleep ; for Powers Invisible 
Keep watch and ward o’er Innocence; she lies 
Safe in the moonlight, in the sunshine safe 
She walks, although upon the precipice 
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Her couch be spread, although along its edge 
Should glide her blind feet o’er the dread abyss. 
Then for the Orphan-sisters have no fears ; 

As fair as lilies and as glad as larks ; 
They grow and sing, while banks and braes are bright 
With their pale beauty, with their voices sweet 

Air, sky, and clouds for ever musical. ) 























































With mournful steps and melancholy eyes 
No more they move around the bed or bier 
Of their blest Mother ; and if tears at times 
Come o’er their cheeks, they are but like the dew 
On flowers, that only falls on quiet nights, 

And melts on sunny morns. ‘Their faces now 

In joy’s full daylight even more beautiful 

Than when grief, like a gentle gloaming, dimm’d 

Their pensive loveliness; for Nature wills 

That cloudless be the clime, the ether pure 

Within the eyes of young Virginity, 

Gladdening whate’er they look on, in return 

Gladdened, till life is all one heavenly smile, 

And things insensate fair as those with life. 

Around that bed and bier they minister 

With piety that finds its own reward 

In its own perfect happiness ; their hymns, { 
Wont to ascend on high with melodies 

Almost too sad, with harmonies themselves 

Felt, in their pity, almost too profound, 

Are warbled now, without offence to Heaven, 

With a meek cheerfulness; and as they sing, 

The Orphans, listening to their own sweet strains, 

Humbly believe that all the prayers they breathe 
Do find acceptance,—why their Mother’s face, 
So very pale, else seem so very blest! 

But ever when unto that bier or bed 

Her Son approaches, then do glide away 

The thou ffal Orphans, often murmur’d back ; 
And at a little distance they sit down, 

Whether it be within some forest glade 

Taking their seat below another tree, 

Or in deep window breathing mute apart 
Within that holy room where they had watch’d 
Alternately, by day and night, for years 

When he was far away, whose presence now 
Makes theirs—so think they—but of little worth. 
Oh! meek mistake of sweet humility ! ’ 
For many cells are in that Mother’s heart, 

And open to her Orphans are they all ; 

All save the very inmost, dedicate 

To the sole image of her Unimore, 

When nature, by religion overcome, 

Feels, that in reverence of herself, the bliss 

Must be all-secret on the Sabbath-hour 

That sees once more within a mother’s arms, 

With supplicating prayers encircling him, 

A long-lost son beneath the eye of God. 


ears 


But when the pious Mother all alone 
Wish’d sometimes to be left, that she might drink 
The solitary cup of peace divine, 

Then with the sinless Orphans Unimore 
Walk’d, as a gentle brother loves to walk 
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With his sweet sisters in their blossoming 

Flowers lovelier growing every sunny day, 
Through the wide-warbling woods, the glens serene 
Lengthening away in endless solitude, 

Each beauteous bending but a novel glimpse 

Of the same Paradise; one treeless all, 

And with smooth herbage green as emerald, 

As if the river once had been a loch, 

In olden time o’erfiowing all the braes; 

Another broken here and there with groves 
Crowning the knolls, the rocky side-skreens strewn 
With straggling copse up to the falcon’s nest ; 

Or suddenly, all sullen and austere 

Into some place composed of precipice 

Washed bare as sea-cliffs by tempestuous floods, 
Where goat doth never hang, nor red-deer couch, 
Nor raven croak; herb, blade, bud, leaf, and flower 
All withered from the utter barrenness. 

Such the grim desolation where Ben-Hun 

And Craig-na-torr, by earthquake shatterings 
Disjoined with horrid chasms prerupt, enclose 
What Superstition calls The Glen of Ghosts. 


There stunned by such soul-shaking solitudes, 
By such heart-soothing solitudes subdued, 
Sitting on each side of their Unimore 
Their brave and beauteous brother, to wild tales 
Of battle and of shipwreck, and of chains 
For hopeless years worn in captivity 
The Orphans listened, and when listening wept, 
And weeping felt that never until then 
Had they enjoyed the perfect bliss of tears. 


There sometimes at his bidding they would sing 
Old Gaelic tunes to Gaelic words as old,— 
For with the heather-bloom and heather-balm 
It seemed as if these children had imbibed 
Music and verse, and scarce their murmuring lips 
Betrayed the secret of their Lowland birth ;— 
As Unimore, with smiles, would sometimes say— 
“ So perfectly within that chapel, Ye, 
From holy ministrations, in the huts 
From humble talk, and in our mother’s room 
From converse with high thoughts familiar 
Between yourselves, to charm the ear of her 
Whose once-sweet tongue had lost the power of speech ; 
So perfectly from such dear lessons, Ye, 
Through a fine ear a fine soul listening, 
Have caught our mountain-accents, and have learnt 
Our many-colour’d language, sometimes bright 
With rainbow hues, and sometimes dim with shades 
Flung from the forests, and sometimes with gloom 
Black, such as falls down from a thunder-cloud 
On the still dreariness of savage moors; 
All imaged in that wondrous poetry 
Floating in fragments o’er the wilderness, 
Songs Ossianic never sung before 
So sweetly as now by my sweet Sisters’ lips 
In sound accordant, as in sympathy 
Their souls, by Heaven in loveliness enshrined ! 
O sinless Orphans! never in your prayers, 
When seas between you and your brother roll 
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Again their howling multitude of waves, 
From Morven far, forget your Unimore !” 





Words full of peril to these simple ones ! 

But heard withouten fear; yet all the while 
That they were singing—all the while that he 
Was speaking to them with a voice that rung 
As the harp’s silver chords profound and clear, 
And passion-charged with tones electrical— 
Passion that seemed fraternal tenderness 

For them who on their birthday had been left 
a as well he knew; Oh! all that while 
Had they been looking, in their innocence, 
Upon a form majestically fair 

In its ancestral pride ; and in their hearts 
Elate by that heroic poetry, 

They thought, nor knew that in the thought was lodged 
The fatal germ of a wild growth of woe, 

That Chief so bright as he before their eyes, 
Ne’er fought of old in war of chariots 

By Ossian sung on Morven’s Hills of Storm! 


+ hen 


And often in the breezy sunshine, when 
The Loch was blue as heaven, and not a cloud 
Could find one spot of calm to shew itself 
In soft reflection in the shadiest bay,— 
Rejoicing to forsake her anchorage 
Within that wooded amphitheatre, 

Fill’d full of Life and Beauty, and as white 

As snow-wreath yet unmelted in the cove | 
High on the mountain, all her flags on fire | 
Up in the air, and in the waves below 
Her burnish’d gunwale flushing, and her hull 
Fair as the foam that murmur’d round her prow, 
The winds obedient to Her, as it seem’d, 

And not She to the winds, circling the Loch, 

Or shooting arrow-like from end to end, 

Or then, capricious, intersecting it 

With many a figure most fantastical,— 

Like wild-swan swimming in his stately play 

All for his mate’s delight among the reeds 
Brooding in secret, or in shelter’d nook 

Among the water-lilies floating still 

With her two cygnets,—the long summer-day 
Too short for all her aimless voyaging, 

For other aim with her but Freedom’s joy 

Was none, her bright apparel as she flew 
Brightening as if she gather’d to herself 

The choicest light and would not let it go, 

The Natap, making that great liquid glen 

All her own empire, steer’d by Unimore, 

And by his side the Orphans lost in dreams 
Bewildering all their being with delights 
Imagination breathes o’er virgin love, 

Return’d not to her haven till the Stars 

Shew’d Eve had come, or till the Moon arose 
And closed the long day with a daylike night. 
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Vision Eicutn. 


THE CONFESSION. 


Tue Book of Nature and the Book of God 

Interpreted by dreadless Piety,— 

Pursuing her vocation, unappall’d 

By mystery of evil, mid the stars 

Whose places are appointed in the sky, 

Or mid the goings-on of human hearts 

A planetary system hard to scan, 

But in its strange irregularities 

Obeying steadfast laws,—on every page 

In lines of light a calm assurance gives 

To spiritual Faith of one immortal truth, 

“ Beloved by Heaven are all the Innocent!’’ 

We see them disappear in sudden death, 

And leaving tender spots of sunniness 

Darker than if that radiance ne’er had shone. 

The beauty of their faces is eclipsed 

For ever ; and for ever their sweet names 

Forgotten, or when read upon their tombs, 

We know not what surpassing grace endow’d 

The dust that once was life. Sometimes they wane 

Slowly and sadly into dim decay, ; 

Dying by imperceptible degrees 

Hourly before our eyes that still must shed 

Their foolish tears for them who for themselves 

Weep not, but gaze with orbs of joyful light 

Upon the coming Dawn. The Innocents 

Are thus for ever melting from the earth, 

Like dewdrops all at once, or like dewdrops 

Slowly exhaled. But never in our grief 

Lose we our righteous confidence in Heaven. 

Long as they live, our spirits cling and cleave 

To theirs, unwilling that they should depart 

From our home to their own—our chilly clime 

To that pure ether where the lily white 

Shall never droop nor wither any more, 

Perennial by the founts of Paradise. 

But when we see the bosom has no breath, 

And that indeed the lovely dust is dead, 

With faith how surely eee comes, 

And smiles away all mortal sorrowing! 

Annihilated is all distance then 

Between the blackness of the coffin-lid 

And Mercy’s Throne of shining chrysolite ; 

While in the hush, at first so terrible, 

As if the spirit sang to comfort them 

Their own child’s blissful voice both parents hear 

Among the halleluyahs. Death is not, 

And nothing is but everlasting life. 

“ Beloved of Heaven are all the Innocent !” 
Oh! by this creed supported, look ye now 

Upon these Orphan Sisters! Mortal change 

Their beauty undergoes ;—each countenance 

Hath lost its light celestial, and is dim 

With troubled happiness that looks like grief, 

A grief like woe, a woe, alas! like guilt !-— 

And have the Orphans come at last to know 
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That misery treads on fall’n innocence, 

And that the wages here of sin are death ? 

Fear not: they both are wretched—nevermore 
Shall gladness dance within their eyes—their smiles 
Shall never more revive the drooping flowers ; 

And never more shall any looks of theirs, 

When gazing up they thither send their souls, 

Lend their own calmness to the calm of heaven! 
Fear not: they both are wretched—both are blest— 
Nor blameless are they in their wretchedness, 

Nor in their bliss—but taint of sin is none 

Upon their bosoms, more than on the leaves 

Of rose or lily withering when half-blown, 

By Nature not permitted to enjoy 

The loveliness of its own perfect prime. 


This is their Birthday. Seventeen years of peace 
Have floated o’er their being—a long time 
Felt they, the Orphans, to look back upon, 

As their souls, travelling always in the light 
Through crowds of happy thoughts and things, retraced 
Life in among the fading memories 

Of earliest childhood, meeting all at once 

The blank of Infancy’s evanished dream. 

And yet how short a time for all that growth 
Of heart, and mind, and soul, and spirit! All 
The flowers and fruitage on the wondrous Tree 
Of Being from a germ immortal sprung. 
Profound the wisdom is of Innocence. 

She taught the Orphans all their knowledge, high 
As are the stars, yet humble as the flowers; 
And bathed it all in Feeling, as the light 

Of stars, when at their brightest, radiant, 

And soft as is the bloom of flowers, when they 
Look fearless back upon their earliest spring. 
She taught them Pity and the lore of Grief, 
Whose language is the inarticulate breath 

Of sacred sighs, and written on the air 

In purest tears, mysterious characters 

Seen in the sun when Nature’s self is blest. 
She gave unto the Orphans’ quiet eyes 

The Sense of Beauty that makes all the earth 
Without an effort, and unconsciously, 

Fair as the sinless soul that looks on it. 

She fill’d their spirits with o’erflowing Love, 
Till on the flower the peaceful butterfly 

Was thought a holy thing, because its life 
Appear’d so happy, and the flower itself 
Fairer, for that it seem’d to feel the joy 
Asleep upon its balm. With loftier love 

She did their hearts inspire, the love of all 
Which in itself is loveliest, and they knew 

It must be their own filial piety, 

When at their mother’s side, at morn and eve, 
Knelt all their knees together down at once 
Before the Throne of God. And Innocence 

It was, none other, who the holy light 

Of Conscience gently brought upon their eyes, 
And shew’d the paths of duty in that light 

To be mistaken never, strewn with flowers 
That lay_as soft as snow beneath their feet. 
But ever when into that Oratory 
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They walk’d, and by their mother’s bier knelt down 


Beside the Altar, then did Innocence 
Surrender up her trust, and from the skies 
Into that Sabbath-calm Religion came, 
Descending duly as the Orphans hymn’d 
Their Miserere ; hers the voice that said, 
While their lips linger’d on the Crucifix, 


“ For His sake, Children, are your sins forgiven!” 


Such was their life—but now that life is gone. 
Upon their very Birthday, Unimore 
Has sail’d away to join his Ship that lies 
Beyond the farthest of the Hebride Isles, 
With promise to his Mother and to them 
Ere Winter is heard howling to return, 
And leave the glens of Morven ne’er again. 
They had not heart together to behold, 
Carrying the sunshine with her down the Loch, 
The Natap, that appeared to dance away 
Heedless of all the hills, and rocks, and woods, 
As she were longing for some far-off home,— 
All at an end their blissful voyagings 
In that bright Bark, and never more they felt 
To be renew’d in this forsaken life,— 
Dancing away, impatient as the Mew 
That, wearied of the inland stillness, wheels 
Her joyful flight back to her native sea. 
Apart the Orphans on the Naiad gazed, 
And long kept gazing on the vacant waves 
Long after by eclipsing promontory 
Had been cut off her white wings from the day ; 
One sitting on a greensward-brae far up 
Among the rocks, One on the Western Tower ; 
Each knowing in her utter misery 
What pangs are rending then her sister’s heart ; 
But both—O rueful selfishness of woe! 
Insensible to pity, and absorpt 
In suffering kindred, so they feel, to guilt. 


At last the rocky solitude has grown 
Unto the wretched Creature weeping there 
No more supportable ; and from the Tower 
Blindly comes down her Sister by dark stairs ; 
Both walking in one woe towards the place 
Where first before their eyes stood Unimore, 
And seized upon their hearts that ne’er again 
Did beat as quietly as they used to beat 
When bliss sufficient for the day it was 
To see the glad light in each other’s eyes, 
To blend their voices in the same sad song, 
And at some tale of sorrow to enquire, 
One of the other, how it chanced that smiles 


Were sweetest then when most bedimm’d with tears. 


Before the Altar of the Oratory 

They meet—and start each other’s face to see 
So woe-begone—for each is like a ghost, 

And both do look as longing for the grave. 


They sit down speechless on the Altar steps ; 
And now revives the sacred sympathy 
That used to link their happy souls in one, 
As if their fair breasts mutually exchanged 
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Lives, nor the transfer Rnew in the divine 
Delight of equal and of perfeet love. 

Around each other’s necks they lay their arms, 
And for forgiveness sob out syllablings 

Of broken supplications and stopt prayers, 
Dismal implorings indistinct and dim 
Address’d now to each other, now to God ; 
And as the name sends shivering through their frames, 
Mysteriously pervaded from their birth 

With all the self-same sensibilities, 

One shudder, by the lips of both at once 
Convulsively is uttered—* Unimore !” 


The bright-hair’d Orphan first hath found her voice 
Fit for confession, and her sister folding 
More closely to her breast that soul and soul 
May touch, again she prays forgiveness, 

And wanders through the story of her love, 
Her love for him - 1 has forsaken her, 

And left her bosom for the stormy seas. 

* Oh! Sister! well I knew that for his sake 
Not loath wouldst thou be any hour to die; 
For in my heart the love that burn’d alway 
Sleeping or waking, told me that in thine 
The same fire was consuming all thy peace ; 
And much I wept for thee, when Unimore 
Beseech’d me to become his wedded wife ; 
Yea! happiest of the happy had I been 

In these my days of blameless innocence, 
Had I upon my death-bed been but told 
That Heaven had a long life of love in store 
For thee and him, nor would the Funeral 

Of such a wretch, alas! as I am now, 

Have needed, half-forgotten in your bliss, 

To dim the sunshine on your marriage morn. 
Oh! sister ! pardon while thou pitiest me ; 
If pardon anywhere below the skies 

Can be extended to my cruel sin! 

That very day on which I saw thee lie 

Down in thy hopeless love for Unimore, 
And heard thee muttering in distressful sleep, 
Prayers for an early death—that very sun 
Beheld me in my sorrow and my shame, 
Sailing with him away to Oronsay ; 

And in the Chapel on that fatal Isle 

We stood beside the Altar, and its Priest 
Before our Maker and our Saviour made 
Our beings one; but sin unhallow’d it, 

And fill’d the sacred service full of tears, 
Tears of remorse, and tears of penitence ; 
For greater wickedness on earth than mine 
There might not be, who overcome by prayers 
From him who had no pity, did consent 

To break,—I see it breaking, so is mine,— 
My sister’s heart, in which there was no guile, 
Nothing but love for me and Unimore !”— 


She speaks unto the dead—her sister’s eyes 
Are fix’d and glazed, her face is as the clay 
Clammy and cold, and rigid is her frame, 

As if laid out for burial in its shroud. 
* O Unimore! thou broken hast my heart, 
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And I have broken hers! soon has our sin 
Destroy’d us all. Thy ship will sink at sea, 
And thou wilt perish, for in Providence 

No trust canst thou have, nor, I fear, belief ! 
This dreadful sight hath open’d thy wife’s eyes, 
Thy bride’s, thy widow’s: but for holy names 
Like these, thou carest not in thy cruelty, 

Nor wouldst thou shed one tear to see us both 
Lying alone here miserably dead!” 


Enters the Old Priest, with his locks of snow 
And bow’d down figure reverential, 
And takes his stand beside the Altar-steps, 
With wither’d hands, in attitude of prayer 
Clasp’d o’er the Orphans. 


“ Father! I have kill’d 
My Sister! she hath died for Unimore’s 
And for my sin. Oh! water from the font 
With holy sprinklings may restore her life 
A little while, and in forgiveness 
Our souls depart to judgment !” 


“ Daughter! thou 
Art guiltless, and thy Sister knows no guilt, 
Except the stain of fall’n humanity! 
But guilt lies heavy on this hoary head ; 
For [ it was who, in my old age, won 
From the plain path of duty, did declare 
Thy Sister wedded unto Unimore 
Before this very Altar, though I knew 
He was a man of guilt and many crimes 
Uneleansed, uncleanseable; for Penitence 
Sails not with him upon the seas, Remorse 
Shall never walk among the hideous crew 
That on their Pirate-Leader yell for blood. 
I loved his noble sire—too well I love 
Him in his sin—and have brought misery 
On all I most do love and reverence 
On earth, his Sainted Mother, and his Wife 
Now lying at thy feet. Forgiveness 
Is wanted most by the old foolish man 
Who thus hath steep’d his hoary locks in shame, 
And to the Demon given thy sister’s soul. 
Oh! little need has now thy innocence 
For intercession of the holy Saints. 
But I will sprinkle ashes on my head! 
Pray for me, daughter—for I need thy prayers !” 


Kneels the old Priest upon the Altar-steps, 
And bending low, his long locks overflow 
The Orphans’ heads both lying tranquilly, 
Nor any motion have their bosoms now ; 
Heart-beating there is none—a single sigh 
Was all he heard, when sinking gently down, 
Beside that other body, she to whom 

He had been speaking in her paleness lay 
Corpselike to his dim eyes most pitiful : 

And is it thus that they do celebrate 

Their Birthday—shall it be their day of death ! 
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EXPIATION. 


Ou! if our eyes could look into the hearts 
Of human dwellings standing quietly 
Beneath the sunrise in sweet rural spots, 
Far from all stir, and haply green and bright 
With fragrant growth of dewy leaves and flowers, 
Where bees renew their murmuring morn, and birds 
Begin again to trill their orisons, 
Nature and Life exchanging their repose 
For music and for motion, happier both 
And in their happiness more beautiful 
Than sleep with all its dreams,—Oh! if our eyes 
Could penetrate these consecrated walls 
Whose stillness seems to hide an inward bliss 
Diviner than the Dawn’s, what woful sights 
Might they behold! Hands clasp’d in hopeless prayers 
By dying beds, or pale cheeks drench’d in tears 
Beside cheeks paler far, in death as white 
As the shroud-sheets on which the corpses lie ; 
Or tossings of worse misery far, where Guilt 
Implores in vain the peace of Penitence, 
Or sinful Passion, struggling with Remorse, 
Becomes more sinful, in its mad desire 
To reconcile with God’s forbidding laws 
A life of cherish’d vice, or daringly 
Doubts or denies eternal Providence! i 





Where, then, would be the Beauty—where the Bliss 
Of Dawn that comes to purify the earth 
And all that breathes upon it, at the hour 
Chosen for her own delight by Innocence ! 
There would they still be, gracious and benign 
And undisturbed all by grief or guilt | 
Powerful to curl the heart’s-blood into ice 
That blows may break not, but one drop of dew, 
Powerless to stir upon the primrose leaf. 
The fairest things in nature sympathize 
In our imaginations with our life, 
Only as long as we are virtuous ; 
Nor lovely seems the lily nor the rose, 
When our white thoughts have all been streak’d by sin, 
Or guilt hath bathed them in appalling hues 
Of its own crimson, such as Nature sheds 
On no sweet flowers of hers, though they are bright 
On earth as setting suns are bright in heaven. 


Look now on Castle Unimore! The stars 
Shine clear above its turrets—and the moon 
With her mild smiling gladdens all the heaven ; 
Serene the blue sky—the white clouds serene, 
The mountain-tops are as serene as they; 
Serenely to the Loch are flowing on 
The rivers, and on its serenity 
With folded wings sit all the birds of calm; 
While many echoes all confused in one, 

A sound mysterious coming from afar, 
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But deepen Nature’s universal hush, 
A strange song singing in the solitude! 


Peace reigneth here—if there on earth be Peace; 
And Peace profound is Nature’s holiest Joy. 
But doth the Lady of the Castle share 
The calm celestial? Doth its blessing sink 
Into our Orphans’ hearts? Unfold, ye gates! 
Ye massy walls, give way, and let the eyes 
Of Fear, and Love, and Pity, penetrate 
Into the secret hold of Misery! 


And is the secret hold of Misery 
So still a place as this? without one sigh— 
Without one groan—no voice of weeping heard 
At times no loud lament—She bides not here 
Or if she bide, then Misery’s self is dead. 


Among the monn glimmer, lo! the Bier 
On which the pious Lady visiteth 

The Oratory on the Isle of Rocks, 

Within the Glen of Prayer! A little lamp 

Is now seen mingling with the light from heaven 
Its own wan lustre, and a face appears, 

A face and figure of One lying still, 

So very still, from forehead unto feet, 

That the soul knows at once it is not sleep. 

And she is in her shroud—her thin hands yet 
Are folded on her breast, as they were wont 

To be when living, and the fingers hold 

With unrelaxing clasp the Crucifix ; 

But they are hidden by that awful veil 

Whose moulderings many ages will go on 
Invisibly, nor thought of in the air 

Where mortals breathe in their forgetfulness 

Of all that doth belong to buried death. 
Sprinklings of flowers there are upon the shroud 
Pale as itself, by whose hands sprinkled there 
No need to tell; and, lo! upon the rest 

On which the head reposes, there is placed,— 
The bright-hair’d Orphan drew it in her bliss, 
Her dark-hair’d Sister hath bestow’d it well,— 
A picture of her son—her Unimore! 


-Divine had been that mother’s close of life 
Illumined by the presence of her Son, 
Lifting his bright head up above the sea; 
And heaven decreed her death should be divine. 
She knew not of his sins, for she was blind 
To all on earth but that delightful face 
Which she had seen in many a hideous grave 
Haunting her hourly, night and day, for years; 
And deaf to all but that delightful voice 
Which from the still dust, or the howling waves, 
Had come with all the music loved of yore, 
And more than all the music on her soul 
Uproused by that maternal ecstasy, 
To more than life-prime’s passion-power restored. 
She loved him more distractedly than e’er 
She loved his sire, although all cruel deaths 
For him she would have died. A mother’s heart 
Seems to contain unfathom’d depths of love 
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Beyond the reach and needing not the aid 
Of a son’s love to feed it, in itself 

For ever fed by Nature’s mystic springs, 
In their warm gushings inexhaustible, 
And freezing only in the frost of death. 


Unquestioning Happiness had embraced the Boon. 
Her speech had been restored that she might breathe 
Prayers audible to her own grateful heart, 

That she might blessings pour herself could hear 
On that undrown’d and dazzling head of his 
That bore upon it the whole light of heaven. 

She knew not of his life upon the sea 

Save of his shipwrecks—of his life on land 

Save of the cells of his captivities. 

That he did love the Orphan-sisters well, 

And that they well did love her Unimore 

She knew, and happy often was to think 

That he who was a Brother to them now 

Would be a Father when their Mother died. 

She saw the Naiad dancing out of day, 

And had no fears. “ Mid-summer gales,” he said, 
“ Blow softly ever mid the Hebrides, 

And the young moon some gentle night will see 
My Bark returning gaily up the glen, 

All ended then her ocean-voyagings 

In the home-haven of Loch-Unimore.” 

She told her Daughters all that day to leave 
Their Mother to herself—and when at eve 

They had been carried in a dying state 

Into the Castle from the Oratory, 

That dismal trial had her soul been spared ; 

For like a shadow on a sunny place 

Had death fall’n on the quiet of her Bier, 

And while the Orphans utd their agonies 
Her heart was hush’d—her spirit was in heaven. 





*Tis midnight now—and on to-morrow morn 
Which is the Sabbath,—they have chosen well 
Her burial-day,—soon after dawn the Bier 
Will be borne down into the Glen of Prayer, 
And Funeral-service in the Oratory 
Read o’er it by the humbled Priest, whose age 
By one short week appeareth laden sore 
With weight worse than of years, the Body then 
Within the Cemetery of the Isle of Rocks 
Will be interred, while in the Western Tower 
A lonely watch is o’er the Orphans <a 
That they may rise not from their restless beds, 
And walk in fond delirium to the grave. 


Fair Ghosts! who through the Castle glide by nights, 
Haunting its long-drawn corridors obscure, 
And always visiting this noiseless room 
At the same hour, with love that erreth not, 
It is so spiritual, and so true to time 
The sacred impulses that reign in sleep! 
Fair Ghosts of them still living! Not with fear— 
Though on their steps mysterious waiteth awe 
And wonder—not with fear do we behold 
The pale-faced Orphans walking in their dreams! 
Unclosed their eyelids, but their eyes as sweet, 
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Fixed though they be, as when in wakefulness 
They used to watch beside their mother’s bed ! 
Deep reconcilement hath now link’d their souls, 
Else never had their bodies glided thus 

In sleep’s celestial union, up and down 

The castle-gloom and glimmer sanctified | 

By saintly shew of such exceeding love! 

Who wrought the shrouds in which ye snow-white walk! 
Who for the tomb adorn’d you with pale flowers 
By pity gather’d in the shady nooks 

Of forest-woods where loveliest leaves are dim, 
And wither as they smile—as ye do now, 

In dying beauty visiting the dead! 

Your own hands wrought the shrouds—your own hands dropt 
The rathe flowers here and there upon the folds ; 
As they had done unto the flowery shroud 

Of her ye come to kiss now in your sleep. 

What reverential kneelings at the bier! 

And what love mingled with the reverence ! 
Divided only by your mother’s corse 

You kneel, nor yet in that communion know 

How near to one another! Unimore 

Is now forgotten as he ne’er had been ; 

His image is permitted not to come 

On worship such as this; again your life 

In maiden innocence unstain’d flows on 

Through the still world of melancholy dreams ; 
And in delusion breath’d from heaven you weep 
For sole sake of your mother, who has died, 

You think, without a glimpse of her Jost son. 

Lo! each alternately a kiss lets fall 

On the shut eyes, and cheeks and forehead swath’d, 
Nor fears the white lips, nor their touch though cold 
Refuses, as they seem to meet with theirs 

In unexpired affection! But no word 

The one or other speaks—serenely mute ; 

Then satisfied with filial piety, 

The kneelers slowly rise up to their feet, 

And of each other’s presence unaware, 

Though all the while their fix’d eyes fill’d with love 
Straight on each other’s faces seem to look, 

First one and then the“other on her breast 

Doth fold her hands, and gently bows her head 
Towards the Bier; then ghostlike glide away 

Both to their chamber in the Western Tower. 

And when they lie down in each other’s arms, 

May all good angels guard the Orphans’ couch ! 


The Moon is in meridian—and in full. 
In the whole sky were not a single star 
Midnight would yet be bright ; but there are stars 
In thousands ; all the Fix’d Array is there 
In ranges loftier in infinitude 
And loftier as you gaze; while nearer earth 
Burn the large Planets, objects of our love 
Because placed in their beauty more within 
The reaches of our souls when roaming heaven, 
Look! look unto the Castle battlements ! 

There are the Orphans walking in their sleep. 
Dreadless along the precipice they glide 

Above the coignes that hide the marten’s nest ; 
But down the depth they gaze not, all their eyes 
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Are fixed afar upon the starry Loch. 

See on the Western Tower is sitting lone 

The dark-haired Orphan, and that dark hair hangs, 
Escaping from the fillet round its braids, 

In sable shadows o’er the snow-white shroud. 
“Why didst thou leave the Orphans, Unimore ? 
Thou shouldst have staid with us a little while, 
And seen the wretches laid into their graves!” 
Lying upon the Eastern Battlement, 

All heedlessly diffused as if in dreams 

Among the sunshine on the greensward brae, 
The bright-haired Orphan, with her golden locks 
Dim in the piteous moonlight, sings a song 

Of human love, as holy as a hymn 

Of love divine, and still at every close 

Pathetic, breathes the name of Unimore. 

At the same time they cease their singing wild, 
And passing to and fro along the edge 

Of death, unconscious of th’ abyss profound, 
Still as they meet, but meeting never touch, 
They blend their mournful voices into one, 
Hymning the same strain to the Throne of Grace, 
The same strain they did at the Altar sing, 
Kneeling together in the Oratory 

The day that witness’d Unimore’s Return. 


Mute, motionless the gazers all below; 
No stir, no whisper ; for they dread to wake 
The shrouded Sleepers safe now in their sleep, 
But were it broken, what a fearful fall 
Instant would dash their bodies into death ! 
There stands apart the melancholy Seer, 
- And in humiliation there the Priest ; 
There maidens stand who from the mountains came 
To tend the dying Orphans, or to weep 
Their unavailing tears; and clansmen there 
In moody silence thinking on their Chief, 
And wondering in their fealty that one 
So bright and brave, and like his blameless sire, 
Could so have sinn’d; yet after him their prayers 
Are sent to guard his Ship upon the sea. 


Lo! gliding o’er the greenward esplanade 
In front of the old Castle, side by side, 
Yet touching not their figures nor their hands, 
Shadowy and strange the shrouded Sisters go, 
And carry now their snow-white beauty dim 
Away to the dark woods! Then disappear, 
Each by a well-known pathway of her own, 
Into the Glen of Prayer. All follow them 
With reverential footsteps still’d by fear 
And by love hasten’d, down the shaggy depth, 
At whose base roars a river bridged with trees 
Storm-laid across the chasms, by their old roots 
Held fast, and on the opposing precipice 
Green their top branches, living bridges bright 
With mossy verdure, but their shaking stems 
Hanging unledged o’er foamy waterfalls. 





A perilous place! But oft their sportive feet 
Have glided o’er these bridges, as the fawns 
Fearless behind their dam, when she instructs 
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Their steps in danger, ere the hunter’s horn 
Startle her lonely lair; and they have learnt 

To look down o’er the chasms, like youngling birds 
All unafraid within their hanging nests 

Above the spray of cataracts ; their eyes 
Familiar with the foam that floats below 

As with the clouds that sail along the sky. 

And on these bridges oft hath Unimore 

Led them along, a Sister on each side, 

For so he then would call them—and sometimes 
There glided with him only one, alone 

With her Destroyer,—then she was his Bride! 


The Group is gather’d on the Isle of Rocks ; 
And lo! across the giant pine-tree flung 
From cliff to cliff across a chasm, midway 
Between the blue air and the water black, 
The Orphans walk, and as they walk they meet, 
And meeting they awake. The dismal noise 
Below them of the boiling cataract, 
The horrid glimmer of the swimming cliffs, 
And dim affrightments of the hideous chasm 
Enveloping their being all at once 
In what now seemeth death, a shrilly shriek 
From both their bosoms wrench insanely out, 
“ O God of mercy—save us, Jesu! save!” 
And yet each fearing for the other more 
Than for herself, with mutual clasp they clutch 
Each other’s bodies in a last embrace, 
And from the pine-tree swerving, not a hand 
Stretch’d from on high to save, into the Pool 
Raging below they drop, and whirl’d a while 
Like weeds or branches round about on foam, 
They disappear, while all the Isle of Rocks 
Is one wild outcry vainly piercing heaven ! 


Despair may seek to lift the coffin-lid 
As if it madly dreamt life might be there ! 
Despair may go into the mouldy vault 
And strive to think the echo of its feet 
The stirring of the shrouded. But Despair 
May shoot not down that chasm its blinded eyes, 
And know not that the Orphans are with God. 


There is no shrieking now; upon their knees 
Around the kneeling Priest drop one and all ; 
All but the Seer—and he his wither’d hands 
Uplifts, and with wild wavings down the Glen 
Motions the Clansmen, who arise and go 
Where’er he wills; for he obeys his Dreams, 
And they believe that in the wilderness 
Dreams shadow the whole imagery of Death. 
The River, splinter’d on the Isle of Rocks, 
Through separate chasms goes boiling, all unseen ; 
But reappearing as the Isle slopes down 
Into a silvan scene, where all is peace, 

Gently it flows along the Cemetery 

That in the quiet water hangs its tombs. 
Thither they go, and on the bank sit down 
Like men in idlesse gazing on the foam ; 
When lo! faint-whitening in a lucid pool 
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With a strong current, moving slowly on 

All eyes at once behold the blended shrouds ! 
No need to drag them from the water—they 
Are on the silver sand. With tenderest hands 
They lift the Orphans and their bodies lay, 
Weeping, for men are not ashamed to wee 
When pity bids them, on a greensward be 
Warm’d by the earliest touches of the dawn, 
For all the Stars have faded, and the Moon 

Is gone, although they knew it not till now, 
And almost perfect day has filled the skies. 


All there have often seen the face of death, 
And almost always ’tis the face of peace. 
But this is not the face of death and peace, 
It is the face of an immortal joy. 
Fear left it falling o’er the precipice, 
And Love bestowed her beauty on the eyes 
Though they are shut, and on the lips, though they 
Are white almost as forehead or as breast, 
And these are like the snow. One Face it seems ; 
While each is lovely, both the calm of Heaven ! 


Where art thou, Unimore ? Thou art forgiven 
By them who died for thee—Oh! may thy sins 
Find mercy, though no mercy thou didst shew 
Unto these loving Orphan-Innocents ! 

Perhaps, even now, a dream assails thy Ship 
Shewing this sorry sight—this greensward bed— 
These bodies—of these bright, these sable locks 
Most mournful mixture—this death-fast embrace 
Not even to be unlocked within the tomb. 

“ Judge not, lest thou be judged !” the Scriptures say. 
Lodged in that mystery is celestial light ; 

Let man seek in the Bible and he finds 

What Mercy means, and what is Conscience, 
And what it is that puts out or that dims 

That light which is a law to all the race ; 

For evil-thoughts and evil-doings, all 

That is by God forbidden, bring on death 

On those we love, as if we hated them; 

Nor halts the sinner upon shore or sea 

Till he lets perish his immortal soul ! 


Down from the Castle comes the Lady’s Bier ; 
And all together shall the Three repose 
Within one grave. Sleep-walking is there none,— 
Though superstition sees it in the gloom 
And tells of unlaid ghosts,—when “ dust to dust” 
Hath once been said by holy lips, and seal’d 
The Tomb’s mouth with a melancholy stone 
Inscribed, when Love has sacred leisure found 
From weeping over it, by moonlight nights, 
With Grief and Pity. 


The whole Clan is there ; 
And now the Funeral-rites are all perform’d ; 
And dying daisies, with their whitening leaves 
Ere mid-day to be wither’d, on the turf 
Are almost all that tells it was disturbed, 
So — is the peace that seals the grave 
And gives the sleepers to oblivion. 
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Oblivion! no—the memory of their‘ lives, 
So innocent that were and beautiful, 
And to the brim filled full of happiness 
Till of a sudden mortal misery came 
With no forewarning, and dissolved the dream 
In cold but welcome death, the memory 
Of lives so lovely and exceeding pure, 
When all the old heads stooping there have gone 
Down to the dust, will in the breasts survive’ 
Of all these mournful maidens and these youths 
Mingling their hearts, as they will sometimes do 
When meeting on the mountains they deplore 
Long afterwards the affliction that befell 
In that lone burial-place ; they will recite 
In Sabbath quietude the Tale of Tears, 
Unto their children’s children, weeping eyes 
For many a generation witnessing ~ 
lor them who live and die in piety 
How still and strong the sanctity of grief! 


And thus the Orphans from their graves will breathe 
A blessing o’er their own sweet wilderness ; 
And if their Ghosts before the misty sight 
Of pity-wakened Fancy on the moors 
In melancholy moonlight seem to glide 
And o’er the mountains, when the stars are dim 
In dewy mist, and all the tender skies 
Benignly smile in sympathy with souls 
Blest with a cherish’d sorrow, in such robes 
As sainted spirits are believ’d to wear 
When singing round the Throne, all spotless white, 
The Orphan-sisters o’er the solitude 
Will holiness diffuse, love without fear, 
Sent down by Mercy silent messengers 
To all that suffer but commit no wrong 
Of heavenly comfort, and to all that sin 
Of pardon, if that they repentant be, 
Pardon through Jesus, and Forgiveness wide 
As God’s etherial house, Infinitude. 


No longer linger on the Orphans’ Grave, 
Ye Virgin mourners! For their Mother weep 
No more! Earthborn our thoughts of Space and Time, 
Partaking of our prison! But the light 
Shot down to us by sun or star is slow 
When dreamt of with the spirit’s instant gleam 
From death to life—its change from earth to heaven. 
A moment’s Bliss within those shining courts 
Is in itself long ages—such their Bliss 
For whom you now are blindly shedding tears. 
The morning-dews have melted all away, 
So let your tears! Oh! what a joyful burst 
Of woodland melodies o’erflows the glen! 
Rejoicing nature o’er the Cemetery 
Pours light and music—why so sad your souls? 
The day-spring from on high doth visit them, 
A still small voice is whispering—Peace ! Peace! Peace! 
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Vision TENTH. 
RETRIBUTION, 


Atone Imagination’s air serene 
And on her sea serene we fly or float, 
Like Birds of Calm that with the moonlight glide 
Sometimes upon the wing, sometimes with plumes 
Folded amid the murmur of the waves, 
Far up among the mountains to the head ' 
Of some great Glen, enamour’d of the green 4 
And flowery solitude of inland peace. 
Yet there the Birds of Calm soon find that mists, 
And clouds, and storms, and hurricanes belong 
Not to the sea alone; as we have found 
That, in the quiet Regions of the Soul, 
Removed, as we did dream, from sorrow far 
And sin, there yet are doleful visitings 
Of Sin and Sorrow both. But as the Birds, 
Returning to the Ocean, take with them 
All the sweet memories only, and forget 
The blasts that to their native haunts again 
Bore them away reluctant, nor do fear 
Another time te let themselves be borne 
On the same waftings back to the same place 
Where they had wheel’d about so happily, 
Or on the greensward walk’d among the lambs ; 
Even so do we on our return to Life 
Tumultuous even far more than is the Sea, 
Take with us all the sweetest memories 
Of that still place which we had visited 
In our calm-loving dreams, forgotten all 
Or but remember’d dimly the distress 
That even there did come to trouble us; 
Nor loath, but earnest, even most passionate 
To wing our way back to the solitude 
Once more, and there relapse into the bliss ; 
That once so softly breath’d o’er Innocence. 





Back through the glimmering regions of the past 
Then let us fly again—and on a time 
Take up our visionary residence, 
Half-way between this glorious summer-day 
Lying refulgent on Winander’s waves 
And isles, and shores, and woods, and groves, and all 
Her shadowy mountains well beloved of heaven, 
And that sad morn but sweet when we beheld 
The Orphan Sisters with their Mother laid 
Beyond the reach of sorrow, which had found 
Their dwelling out, though it was far remote 
And solitary, amid Morven’s glens 
O’er which the lonely Eagle loved to sail. 


Again we sit in the dim world of dreams. 
O’er Morven forty years have come and gone 
Since, on the morning of that Funeral, 

The Isle of Rocks within the Glen of Prayer 
Beheld the gathered Clan of Unimore 

Upon their ee around the Oratory, 
Beseeching heaven to take into its rest 

The spirits of the buried, Time and tide, 
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Have washed away, like weeds upon the sands, 
Crowds of the olden life’s memorials, 


‘And mid the mountains you as well might seek 


For the lone site of Fancy’s filmy dreams. 
Towers have decay’d, and moulder’d from the cliffs, 
Or their green age or grey has help’d to build 
New dwellings sending up their household smoke 
From treeless places once inhabited 

But by the secret sylvans, On the moors 

The pillar-stone, rear’d to perpetuate 

The fame of some great battle, or the power 

Of storied necromancer in the wilds, 

Among the wide change on the heather-bloom 
By power more wondrous wrought than his, its name 
Has lost, or fallen itself has disappeared ; 

No broken fragment suffer’d to impede 

The glancing ploughshare. All the ancient woods 
Are thinn’d, and let in floods of daylight now, 
Then dark and dern as when the Druids lived. 
Narrow’d is now the red-deer’s forest-reign; 

The royal race of eagles is extinct; 

But other changes than on moor and cliff 

Have tamed the aspect of the wilderness, 

The simple system of primeval life, 

Simple but stately, hath been broken down; 

The Clans are scatter’d, and the Chieftain’s power 
Is dead, or dying—but a name—though yet 

It sometimes stirs the desert. On the winds 

The tall plumes wave no more—the tartan green 
With fiery streaks among the heather-bells 

Now glows unfrequent—and the echoes mourn 
The silence of the music that of old 

Kept war-thoughts stern amid the calm of peace. 
Yet to far battle-plains still Morven sends 

Her heroes, and still glittering in the sun, 

Or blood-dimm’d, her dread line of bayonets 
Marches with loud shouts straight to victory. 

A soften’d radiance now floats o’er her glens ; 
No rare sight now upon her sea-arm lochs 

The Sail oft veering up the solitude ; 

And from afar the noise of life is brought 

Within the thunder of her cataracts. 

These will flow on for ever ; and the crests, 
Gold-tipt by rising and by setting suns, 

Of her old mountains inaccessible, 

Glance down their scorn for ever on the toils 
That load with harvests new the humbler hills 
Now shorn of all their heather-bloom, and green 
Or yellow as the gleam of Lowland fields. 

And bold hearts in broad bosoms still are there 
Living and dying peacefully ; the huts 

Abodes are still of high-soul’d poverty ; 

And underneath their lintels Beauty stoops 

Her silken-snooded head, when singing goes 

The Maiden to her father at his work 

Among the woods, or joins the scanty line 

Of barley-reapers on their narrow ridge 

In some small field among the pastoral braes. 
Still fragments dim of ancient Poetry 

In melancholy music down the glens 

Go floating ; and from shieling roof’d with bough 
And turf-wall’d, high up in some lonely place 
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Where flocks of sheep are nibbling the sweet grass 

Of midsummer, and browsing on the plants 

On the cliff-mosses a few goats are seen 

Among their kids, you hear sweet melodies 

Attuned to some traditionary tale 

By young wife sitting all alone,-aware 

From shadow on the mountain-horologe 

Of the glad hour that brings her husband home 

Before the gloaming from the far-off moor | 
Where the black cattle feed—there all alone ) 
She sits and sings, except that on her knees 
Sleeps the sweet offspring of their faithful loves. h 


What change hath fall’n on Castle Unimore ? 
Hath her Last Chieftain been forgotten quite, 
His Lady-Mother once to Morven dear, 

The Orphans whom her Bard did celebrate 
By names he borrowed from the lavish sky 
That loved its kindred loveliness to lend 
To the fair Spirits of the Wilderness ? 


Behold the Glen of Prayer, the Isle of Rocks, 
The Oratory, and the Place of Tombs ! 
And a small Congregation gather’d there 
As if it were the Sabbath, and the bell 
Among the silent mountains had been chiming 
The peaceful people to the House of God. 
O sacred Pity! or a holier name 
Shall we unblamed bestow on Thee who art 
No other than Religion, when the soul 
Receives thee coming like the dewy dawn 
Through dimness waxing bright ? Thou dost preserve 
The pleasant memories of all mournful things, 
Making sweet Grief immortal, when she takes 
The placid look and gentle character 
Of Sorrow, softening every sight she sees 
Through the slight mist of something scarcely tears. 
The fate of the Fair Orphans has become 
A holy Legend now; for few survive ’ 
Who saw them buried, and tradition tells 
The outline only of their story, drawn 
In colours dim, but still the hues of heaven. 
Calm Anniversary of a troubled day ! 
There sit the people, some upon the tombs, 
Upon the turf-heaps some, and the low wall 
That winds its ivy round the burial-place 
Is covered here and there—a cheerful shew ; 
As if it were some annual Holiday, 
Or Festival devoted unto Mirth ? 
Who only waits the to-fall of the night 
To wake the jocund sound of dance and song. 
And yet o’er all a shade of melancholy 
Seems breathing, more than what may appertain 
To these still woods. 


Lo! form’d in fair array, 
A Band of Maidens in their best attire,— 
Such as they wear when walking with a Bride 
Back from the Chapel to her Father’s house 
—e she must now be leaving, or when all 
e happy congregation bless the babe 
Held gently up to the Baptismal Fgnt,— 
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One Tomb encircle, by itself aloof 

A little way from all the rest, one Tomb 
That in the very heart of sunshine sleeps; 
And hark! they scatter over it, than flowers 
More sweet, the holy harmony of hymns! 
There lie the unfor gotten Orphans—there 
Lieth their Mother’s dust. The marble shews 
Their sacred names bedimm’d with weather-stains, 
But still distinct, for the defacing moss 

Is suffer’d not to gather on the lines 

Oft look’d on reverentially by eyes 

That sometimes let the quiet tear-drops fall 
Upon the holy text that strews the grave. 


The Hymns are silent on the lips that sang 
So dolefully, but Echo in the cliff 
Warbles one moment the concluding strain ; 
And now the birds, that all the while were mute 
On hearing of that plaintive melody, 
Take up the dirge to tunings of their own 
Inspired by Fancy with an “alien w oe, 
For glad are they within their summer-bowers ; 
Though they too have their sorrows, when their nests 
During short absence sometimes disappear 
With all the nestlings, and the grove is pierced 
With rueful cries of restless agony 
Fluttering from tree to tree, and sore amazed 
In instinct’s passion at the grievous loss 
That leaves the bare bough unendurable ; 
Till far away the shrieking Parents fly, 
And sit down mute upon some desert-stone, 
As dimly sad as human wretchedness ! 


Laden with old age, lo! a white-hair’d Man, 
An unknown Stranger coming from afar, 
Enters the burial-place, nor from ‘the ground 
Uplifteth yet his eyes. But now their lids 
Are raised, exposing melancholy orbs 
And dim just like the blind’s. “Shew me their Tomb!” 
He seems to see it ; and he lays him down 
On the white slab in all his misery, 
Moaning their names, and with his wither’d lips 
Kissing “the letters, but without a tear. 
Long has it been since that old Phantom wept. 
His brain is dry, and in those shrunken hands 
Scarce creeps the livid blood—and now a voice 
Hollowly utters, “ I am Unimore !” 


Clansmen, behold your Chief! What think ye now, 
Old men who walk’d with Unimore of old, 
Following his high plumes o’er the mountain-cliffs, 
What think ye now of Morven’s Morning-Star ? 
These locks of miserable snow did once 
Dim the dark purple on the raven’s wing 
That crawling form, like to a young ee 
When sunshine smites its glory, once did stand 
Magnificent ; in feeble hollowness 
Expires the voice that on the battle-deck 
At head of all his Boarders, fear and death 
Oft scattered, when, her Bloody Flag hung high, 
The Black Sea-Eagle thunder’d o’er the foam,— 
Clansmen, behold 3 your Chief! 
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Unimore, a Dream of the Highlands. [Aug. 


A few old men, 
True to the sacred love that burn’d of yore 
And faithful to all ancient memories, 
Walk slowly towards him, and kneel down mute 
Beside the wearied wanderer who hath found 
At last a place of rest. Sighs, sobs, and groans 
Go echoing round and round the Isle of Rocks. 
* And is it thus our Unimore returns 
To his own Morven! better had the sea 
Swallow’d his ship, than thus to send our Chief 
Back to his home, which must now be the Grave!’’ 


No words the Phantom hears; his soul has gone 
A long long journey, back to that bright month 
Of wicked love and fatal, when he woo’d 
And won the Orphans, miserable brides 
Yet sinless, by their nuptials both undone. 
Dim are his eyes, but now they penetrate 
The marble and the earth beneath, and see 
What is no longer there, the very shrouds 
Flower-woven, and the lovely faces wan, 
Looking as they did look that sunny morn 
The sisters perish’d, walking in their sleep. 
Swept from his memory many a once-deep trace 
By passion and by trouble graven there 
As if by eating fire ; but all the lines 
Of all that love disastrous yet are left, 
Of all that guilt inexpiable, of all 
That sin that seemeth far beyond the reach 
Of Heaven’s own mercy. As if yesterday 
Had been their day of burial, he beholds } 
The open grave, and he the thunder hears 
With hollow peals within the grave, when falls 
The first dread shovelling in of dust to dust, 
That to the ears of stricken agony 
Doth to its centre shake the solid earth. 





The story of their death, like wintry wail 
Of winds at midnight round the Pirate’s ship, 
Had access found unto the solitudes 
Of the wide sea. For dire catastrophes : 
Make themselves known in many wondrous ways, 

Sometimes by single syllables, that come 
With pauses long, like tollings of a knell ; 
Sometimes in revelations made in dreams. 

If waking ears be deaf, or if the air 

ram | not the ghastly tidings, Conscience 
Confounds us with the truth in troubled sleep. 


“ I smote their breasts—I broke their hearts—I dash’d 
Their spotless bodies o’er the cataract— 
I murder’d them in all their Innocence !— 
The sorrow that belongs of right to Sin 
I shot into the soul of Piety ! 
Stealing upon the Orphans at their prayers, 
And violating the celestial calm 
Which even I, an atheist, felt was breathed 
From heaven, and from the power that reigns in heaven!” 


No pity needeth Penitence, for soft 
And sweet, like distant music, are her dreams; 
But all the tears that pity hath, too few 
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To give unto Remorse, that swalloweth up 

Its own, nor in them any blessing knows 

Though pour’d in floods, all falling fruitlessly 

As tropic torrents on the desert sands. 

Many beseechings strive to pacify 

The Wretchedness that once was Unimore ; 

But crazed, they soon perceive, by misery crazed, 
Is now the old man’s brain. Wild wanderings take 
His dim eyes up and down the Isle of Rocks, 
And up and down all o’er the Glen of Prayer, 

As if pursuing phantoms. 


“ Look not so! 
Oh! hide from me your melancholy eyes, 
And all their meek upbraidings! Not from heaven 
Should spirits thus come upon a sinner’s curse, 
To make the misery more than he can bear, 
And misery much already hath he borne. 
Ye from your Bliss have seen my mortal woe, 
Shipwreck’d and sold to slavery, and ye ken 
What I do not, how it did come that chains 
Were round about my body and my limbs 
For many sunless, many moonless years, 
In a strange place—it seemed to be a cell, 
Sometimes as sultry as the desert, cold 
Sometimes as ice ; and strangers passing by 
Did shuddering say,—‘ The wretch is still insane!’ 
Save! save the Orphan-Sisters! See ! they stand 
Upon the Pine-Tree Bridge. I hear them cry 
For succour and for help on Unimore. 
And I will save you, for these arms are strong, 
And fleet these limbs as Red-Deer’s on the hill!” 


Lo! lifting up his frame, almost as straight 
And tall as when in his majestic prime, 
A stately Spectre, shatter’d by the blows 
Of Time and Trouble, Misery, and Despair, 
And, worst of all sin-smiters, gaunt Remorse, 
Totters away among the tombs and out 
Of the hush’d Cemetery in among the woods,— 
The Chief of Morven, princely Unimore ! 
A shadow now! a Phantom! Ghost, or Dream! 
Lo! on the Pine-Tree Bridge the Spectre stands! 
Outstretch’d his arms as in the act to save 
The visionary Orphans! Stormy years 
Have prey’d upon the stem of that fall’n Pine 
Since last it shook beneath his tread—the lightnings 
Have smitten it, and o’er that Bridge the roe 
Would walk not, instinct-taught that it is frail 
And hung on danger. With a splintering crash 
It snaps asunder, frush as willow-wand, 
And with the Phantoms of the Orphans down 
Precipitate with the sheer Cataract 
Into the unfathom’d depth sinks Unimore. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN. 


( Concluded from the April Number.) 


B.EssEpD with a wife whose affec- 
tion till this hour has been unvarying 
in every trial, I found myself more 
fondly attached to life and safety 
than before. I trembled at every 
order from tlie war-office, lest it 
should doom my regiment to the 

lories of foreign service; and, in 
act, if I were to relate to you the 
whole pusillanimity of my feelings, 
you would scarcely believe that 1 
managed so to conceal them as to 
escape observation and disgrace. 
This, however, I did. People are 
luckily very much in the habit of 
attaching the idea of heroism and 
courage to along swordand feathers. 
There is no surer protection from 
bullying and insult than a military 
dress. I therefore hail as a brother 
coward, anxious to make up in ap- 
pearance what he wants in reality, 
any one, who, in the piping times of 
peace, infests the coffee-room or the 
theatre in the habiliments of war. 
His courage decreases in my estima- 
tion as his spurs are lengthened ;— 
a braided surtout you may treat as 
cavalierly as you like—but if in ad- 
dition to that the poltroon shelters 
his cowardice beneath a hat with a 
military cock, a regimental stock, 
and jingling spurs of inordinate lon- 

itude, you may very safely kick 

im on the slightest provocation 
without any chance of disagreeable 
consequences. I speak on this sub- 
ject from experience. My uniform, 
I am convinced, stood sponsor on 
many occasions for my courage, and 
I remained undiscovered only be- 
cause I was entirely unsuspected. 
Even my wife till this hour believes 
me to be a very lion in the pugna- 
city of my disposition. She talks of 
me as a volcano whose proper at- 
mosphere is fire and smoke,—as a 
sort of dare-devil, to whom life af- 
fords no enjoyment equal to the op- 
portunity of throwing it away; and 
absolutely, at this moment, is pinin 
for the breaking out of a war, that 
may be enabled, soshe says, to revel 
in the delights of a campaign,— 
which, in my apprehension, is only 
another word for the expression in 
the litany of “ battle, murder, and 


sudden death,’—to which petition, 
by the bye, I always (perhaps invo- 
luntarily ) feel a peculiar glow of sin- 
cerity and devotion as I enunciate 
the response. 

But [ must get on with my story: 
My happiness was complete—my 
father-in-law continued his kind- 
ness—and from every member of 
his family I received tokens of the 
highest consideration. My rival, how- 
ever, Fitz D’Angle, did not bear 
his disappointment with the equa- 
nimity which his apparent indif- 
ference had led me to expect. Whe- 
ther he in any way suspected how 
matters were, I do not know, but 
he certainly, whenever circumstan- 
ces brought us together, treated 
me with a coldness and hauteur 
which I felt very frequently ap- 
proached to the limits of insult. I 
bore his behaviour with my usual 
calmness; for though I hated him, 
and was vexed beyond measure by 
the mode of conduct which he as- 
sumed towards me; yet fear predo- 
minated, and I cautiously abstained 
from giving offence, and laboured 
most assiduously to avoid the neces- 
sity of taking it. Butin vain. One 
evening there was a large party at 
the distinguished old Countess of 
Fribbleton’s. The whole suite of 
noble apartments was thrown open, 
and the company consisted of the 
élite of the society of London. I 
went along with my wife and the 
Marquis; and as I never had any 
great predilection for entertainments 
of that kind, I retired to as quiet a 
situation as I could find, and look- 
ed with considerable interest on 
the glittering scene. At the period 
I mention, England was in arms a- 
gainst nearly all the world, and war 
was of course a very general subject 
of conversation. Amongst the com- 
pany were many officers of distinc- 
tion. In a short time a group of 
military men had gathered near the 
place where I sat, and discussed 
with great earnestness the move- 
ments of the contending armies. 
Upon several occasions my opinion 
was asked, and listened to, even by 
the grey-haired veterans of a hun- 
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dred fights, with deference and re- 
spect. But Fitz D’Angle, who was 
one of the party, bore on his fine 
aristocratic features a sneer of 
haughty scorn, which I attempted in 
vain to avoid noticing. To every 
thing I said he made some frivolous 
or disparaging reply, till at last I evi- 
dently perceived that several of the 
auditors seemed surprised at my 
passive endurance of his imperti- 
nence. But the effort to summon 
courage to take the expected notice 
of his behaviour was beyond my 
power; and I still submitted with 
outward calmness, though inter- 
nally a victim to the mingled strug- 
gles of anger and fear. The Mar- 
quis now joined the group, and I 
was in hopes his presence might act 
as a restraint on Fitz D’Angle. But 
that individual perceived he was 
very safe in the conduct he pursued; 
and, again, when I was answering a 
question, which the celebrated Field 
Marshal Firespit did me the honour 
to propose to me, he contradicted 
me in one of my assertions, without 
any of the circumlocutions with 
which a gentleman generally softens 
the expression of a difference in opi- 
nion. I stopt short and looked him 
full in the face, and though at that 
moment I felt as uncomfortable as I 
had ever done in my life, not a 
muscle moved, not a nerve was 
shaken, and even the bold eye of 
Fitz D’ Angle sank beneath the fixed 
but inexpressive look. My eye was 
literally dead,—it had absolutely di- 
vested itself of all meaning whatso- 
ever, and in that instance it was a 
complete index to my mind. I was 
at that moment as perfectly without 
an idea of any sort or kind as a sta- 
tue; [knew not whether, as the vul- 
gar saying hasit, Istood on my head 
or my heels; and the silence produ- 
ced by my lengthened gaze, added 
to my embarrassment. At last Fitz 
D’Angle recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and said, “ Colonel Pumpkin, 
will you be kind enough, sir, to ex- 
plain the meaning of the look you 
have done me the honour to fix on 
me for the lastfew minutes ?”—“ My 
look, sir?” Isaid. “ Yes, your look; 
for allow me to tell you, that I per- 
mit no such rude and insulting stare 
to be fixed on me by a prince or 
a and far less by a parvenu.” 

ere I saw a slight opening for 
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escape, and replied, —“ Mr Fitz 
D’ Angle, I waive on this occasion all 
discussions with respect to birth,— 
yours I know is lofty, mine I con- 
fess to be comparatively humble— 
but were our situations in that re- 
spect changed, depend on it I should 
scorn to cast any thing in your teeth 
———” — “Except your ‘head !” 
continued the old Marquis, who evi- 
dently enjoyed the scene. Fitz 
D’ Angle lost all patience upon this. 
“Sir, your infamous conduct in in- 
flicting such an injury on an unpre- 
pared man, is only equalled by your 
cowardly baseness in thus referring 
to it. I shall expect satisfaction.” 
—“Stay, Mr Fitz D’Angle,” I said 
in a state of the highest alarm, “I 
shall do all I can to avoid a duel, 
which I have always dreaded more 
than almost any thing else; I shall 
fairly tell you how every thing oc- 
curred—I shall confess to you, once 
for all, that you have on many occa- 
sions shewed much more courage 
than ever I possessed, and that I am 
anxious to avoid even the remotest 
chance of depriving your country of 
such valuable services, as I doubt 
not you have often rendered her.” 
As I said these words, there was a 
concealed sort of smile went round 
the circle, and, darting on mea look 
of even greater rage than before, 
Fitz D’Angle turned away, and in a 
few minutes left the room. My con- 
fusion at this incident was unbound- 
ed. I felt there was no possibility 
of drawing back, that fight I must, 
and death and infamy presented 
themselves to my imagination in 
every hideous form. 

The Marquis slapt me on the shoul- 
der, “ Gave it him well, my boy; cur- 
sed severe though on the little silken 
puppy— Why, man, whatservices has 
he rendered ? Gad that was the best 
hit of all. Come, let’s have a bottle 
or two of wine, it will steady your 
hand in the morning; youshall slee 
at my house to-night,-and we shall 
singe Master Fitz’s whiskers at peep 
of day. Come along.” And away we 
went. As unconscious as a child, I 
followed the old warrior—arrived at 
his house—was seated at table with 
half a dozen bottles before us, and 
had swallowed several bumpers, one 
after another, as fast as they could be 
poured out, before I recovered my 
senses enough to recollect the disa- 
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greeable scrape in which I was in- 
volved. When the whole scene re- 
curred to my remembrance, I search- 
ed through every expression which I 
had uttered, to discover, if possible, 
some opportunity to retract or ex- 
plain. But I could find no means 
whatsoever. What I had said in the 
alarm of the moment by way of 
soothing his irritation, had unfortu- 
nately increased it. I therefore en- 
deavoured to make up my mind to 
undergo the risk of a meeting. I 
comforted myself with thinking of 
the multitude of duels which are 
fought every year without being 
attended with bloodshed—but then 
always at the end of a long list of 
these innocent encounters came the 
appalling recollection of some horri- 
ble meeting where both the princi- 
pals were killed, and this reduced 
me to the same state of apprehension 
as at first. In the midst of these disa- 
greeable reflections, a gentleman was 
announced as coming from Mr Fitz 
D’Angle. Mechanically, I took the 
note which he presented me, read it, 
and gave it over to the Marquis with- 
out saying a word. It was to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


“Sir,—after the sneer at my want 
of service,and the implication against 
my courage in which you thought 
proper to indulge, by comparing it 
with the heroism which, I allow, you 
have on every occasion displayed, 
you will not be surprised at the 
course [have taken. My friend, Ma- 
jor Blood, will arrange every thing 
for as speedy a meeting as possible 
with any gentleman you may choose 
to appoint. I remain, sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

“ Henry Fitz D’ ANGE.” 


“ Fore George !” said the Marquis, 
when he had read it, “this is capital, 
—there is more in the younker than 
I gave him credit for. Pummy, my 
boy, leave the room for a few mi- 
nutes, and Major Blood and I will 
settle the preliminaries,—you shall 
soon come back, and we can have a 
comfortable evening.” Marvelling at 
the strange idea some people enter- 
tained of,a comfortable evening, I 
did as I was desired; I heard from 
the adjoining room the low sound of 
their conversation, and sometimes I 
caught the quick short laugh of the 
Marquis, from which I could perceive 
he was delighted with the whole ad- 
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venture. In a short time I heard the 
Major retire, and I resumed my seat 
by the side of the Marquis. “ All 
right, my boy,” he said when I went 
in ; “ Major Blood seems a pleasant 
gentlemanly man, and agreed to the 
shortest possible distance the mo- 
ment I proposed it. Long pistols, six 
paces, fire at the dropping of the 
handkerchief, that’s the short way of 
doing business; now fill your glass, 
—Shall you kill him the first fire ?” 
— Kill him? Good God! Ihope not.” 
“ That’s a good kind-hearted fellow! 
No, no, I should not like to see him 
altogether killed, but you shall have 
my own hair-triggers, the same that 
did for my poor friend Danby, in 72 
—and egad you must wing him; I 
should recommend the right arm, but 
of course in that you will please your- 
self—half past 5, Wimbledon Com- 
mon—Don’t you think every thing 
most delightfully settled ?”—“ Oh 
delightfully !”’ Isaid, without exactly 
understanding what the word meant, 
and drank off my wine with the cool- 
est air in the world. My conversation 
you will believe was not very viva- 
cious. Indeed there was no great 
occasion for me to speak at all; the 
Marquis was in extravagantly high 
spirits, and told me several of his 
feats in the same way in his youth. 
He never for a moment seemed to 
doubt that I entered with great en- 
joyment into all his anecdotes, but, 
alas! my thoughts ran in a very dif- 
ferent channel. I cannot say that the 
fear of death was the most powerful 
of my tormentors,—the dread of dis- 
grace was still greater ; I felt almost 
certain that my secret could be kept 
no longer, that my nerve would at 
last give way, and I knew that the 
slightest tremor would betray me at 
once to so calm and quicksighted a 
judge as the Marquis. But the even- 
ing at last came to an end. The old 
man shook me very affectionately by 
the hand, before we separated for the 
night, and said, “ Sleep soundly, my 
boy, it will do your aim good in the 
morning—what I like about you is 
your coolness—no boasting, no pas- 
sion, all as composed as if you were 
only going to breakfast—you'll on 
him to a certainty ; so now ‘goo 
night.” 

shall not attempt any description 
of my-thoughts when left to myself. 
Suffice it, that after a sleepless night 
I proceeded with the Marquis in his 
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barouche to the place of meeting. In 
a few minutes after our arrival, the 
opposite parties came upon the 
ground. I can scarcely go on with 
what followed, for at the time I was 
totally unconscious of every thing 
that occurred. My knowledge of it 
is derived from what was told me 
after it was over. We were placed 
opposite each other at what I could 
not help eventhen considering a most 
appalling degree of propinquity ; I 
looked as fixedly as I could at my 
opponent, but a mist of some sort or 
other was spread before my eyes, 
and I could see merely the outline of 
his figure, though he was not farther 
from me than eighteen feet. The 
handkerchief dropt, I pulled the trig- 
ger, and stood in the exact attitude in 
which I had been placed by my se- 
cond. There was a considerable bus- 
tle the moment after I had fired, but 
my faculties were so entranced by my 
fear and agitation, that I could not 
discover the cause of the disturbance. 
At last the Marquis came up to me 
and whispered something or other, 
the import of which I did not exactly 
catch. I expected he would have put 
another pistol into my hand, but in 
this I was disappointed. Surprised at 
the delay, I said to him, “Is it all 
over ?”—“ No—I hope it is not over 
with him yet; but he is desperately 
wounded ; let us return to town, he 
has a surgeon with him. Egad, it was 
_ in the place I told you ; a little be- 
ow the right shoulder—Did not the 
trig er go easily ?—Allons, allons.” 
r Fitz D’Angle recovered, and 
my fame was still farther increased. 
The Marquis was in raptures with 
my calmness and self-possession, 
and even Major Blood and my anta- 
= bore testimony to the un- 
aunted resolution and coolness of 
my behaviour. The duel made a 
considerable noise at the time, and 
various grounds were assigned for 
it; but all accounts agreed in stating 
that I was entirely free from blame, 
as I had avoided taking notice of the 
intentional disrespect of my oppo- 
nent as long as I possibly could. It 
had even reached the ears of the 
most exalted personage in the realm, 
as I discovered the next time I 
presented myself at court. “ Baa 
thing—bad thing, indeed—duel, duel, 
Colonel Pumpkin ;—but couldn’t 
help it—bore it long as you could— 
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Keep P hand bullets for the enemy 
next time, Colonel ;—we can’t let 
you risk your life any more.—No 
duels—no more duels.” 

The war in which we were enga- 
ged assumed at this time a very cri- 
tical appearance. Ourallies had been 
vanquished in every battle, and consi- 
derable apprehensions were enter- 
tained of an invasion of our own 
shores. In order to guard against 
this, forces were stationed almost all 
along the coast, and I was appointed 
to the chief command of a very large 
district of country, and an amount of 
force of above seventy thousand men. 
In this, I of course include the yeo- 
manry and the militias. I was now 
Major-General before I was eight- 
and-twenty years of age, a_ thing 
which, so far as I am aware, had at 
that time no parallel in the service. 
I fixed my headquarters at ——, as 
being the point in my district most 
remote from the scene of danger, and 
kept a considerable force in my own 
immediate neighbourhood, in order 
to cover my escape, should the ene- 
my succeed in effecting a landing. 
Whether it was that i pulled the 
reins of discipline too tight, or from 
some other cause, I do not pretend to 
decide, but in a short time I percei- 
ved that with the men under my 
command I was decidedly unpopu- 
lar. My personal want of courage 
made me peculiarly strict in exacting 
the most rigcrous attention to duty ; 
and Ihave often summoned the poor 
fellows from their quarters at a mo- 
ment’s notice, in order to see what 
chance of safety I should have secu- 
red to myself in case of an actual 
surprise. All this, aided, I have no 
doubt, by other causes, produced the 


effect which I am now going to re - 


late. In one of the regiments which 
I had retained near me, there were a 

reat many men, I was sorry to be 
informed, who applied themselves 
more to political discussions than is 
usual in a British soldier. These 
were in the habit of reading several 
radical and disaffected publications, 
which were allowed, by the supine- 
ness of the government, to spread 
abroad their anti-national princi- 
ples, even in that period of immi- 
nent danger to the state. This, in 
due course of time, had the effect 
which might have been expected. 
The officers exerted themselves in 
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and picking up some other indivi- 
dual’s hat and cloak by mistake, in 
hopes of deceiving my enemies by a 
change of costume ; but there were 
insuperable objections to that mode 


vain to bring back their men to cheer- 
fulness and content ; and thodgh dis- 
cipline was still preserved, and the 
forms of military subordination gone 
through, it was evident that the whole 
of that regiment waited only for an 
opportunity to shew the Jacobin spi- 
rit with which they were possessed. 
To a man of the disposition which I 
have now confessed myself to be, 
you will have no difficulty in ima- 
gining the alarm which this state of 
things produced. I feared to send 
them to a distance, as I concluded 
my greatest safety rested in their 
being kept in awe by the vicinity of 
the other troops, and I was equally 
disinclined to allow them to remain, 
as I was afraid their rage, being re- 
strained from an open manifestation, 
might secretly wreak itself on so un- 
popular a commander as, under those 
circumstances, I undoubtedly was. 
The officers of my staff perceived 
my uneasiness, though none of them 
ventured to enquire into the cause. 
My usual calmness and taciturnity 
stood me in good stead. I never 
adverted to the subject of my alarm 
—I was afraid to let my mind rest 
upon it, and I felt convinced, if I 
trusted myself to converse on the 
affair at all, [ should inevitably be- 
tray the unsoldierly extent of my tre- 
pidation. In this state of affairs time 
wore on. One day, when I dined 
with the regiment which caused 
these apprehensions, my fears were 
worked up to a pitch which I was 
almost certain must have betrayed 
me. After dinner, a note was put 
into my hand, which I immediately 
guessed to contain some information 
connected with the subject of my 
alarm. I accordingly took an early 
opportunity of looking into it, and 
found it to contain the following 
words :—“ If you leave the barracks 
to-night after half past nine, you area 
dead man. This is a friend’s warn- 
ing—neglect it not.” I pulled out 
my watch in a moment—it wanted 
‘just ten minutes to ten. I gave my- 
self up for lost. In what way could 
I invent an excuse for stopping in 
the barracks all night ? How could I 
order out a guard to see me safe to 
my headquarters, when, in all pro- 
bability, it would be composed of the 
very persons whom I was anxious to 
escape ? I was uncertain what to do, 
I had thoughts of assuming the ap- 
pearance of helpless intoxication, 





of proceeding. I sat in a state of 
complete bewilderment and dismay. 
I thought it better to make my exit 
with as little bustle as possible, and 
Iaccordingly sent off my aid-de-camps 
on different messages, and at last, 
about half past ten, took my leave of 
the party, and proceeded into the bar- 
rack-yard alone. I moved as quietly 
as I could, keeping carefully under 
the shadow of the walls, till, when 
I got very nearly to the gate with- 
out interruption, I was startled on 
hearing a conversation carried on 
in whispers, a little in advance. 
The words were, of course, inau- 
dible, though I paused and listen- 
ed with the utmost anxiety; but as 
the party were evidently advan- 
cing to where I stood, I slipt cau- 
tiously into an empty barrack-room 
on the ground-floor, in hopes of let- 
ting them pass without a 
their observation. I placed myself, 
for the greater security, behind a 
large screen in a recess of the apart- 
ment, on which a number of sol- 
diers’ great-coats, and other articles 
of apparel, were suspended, and 
waited in the agonies of hope and 
fear, till I should hear their steps die 
away in the distance; but, to my 
horror and amazement, the persons, 
whoever they were, paused at the 
very door [had entered, and ina few 
moments I heard the subdued voices 
of many men, and was aware that 
they had come into the very room 
to which I had fled for safety. I 
heard a coarse rough voice say, “The 
tyrant stays late to-night—but it’s 
his last dinner, he had better enjoy 
it as long as he can.” —“ Hush, hush,” 
said another—“ Jet us to business. 
You, Bill Halliday, watch and give 
us notice of his coming; and don’t 
be so ready with your knife—you 
had nearly settled Captain Jenkins, 
the aid-de-camp, in mistake for the 
General himself; and now, com- 
rades, let us renew our oath of se- 
crecy.” He then called over the 
names of about eight persons, who 
answered severally as they were 
called; and the spokesman conti- 
nued, “ You swear to be firm and 
determined in the great object we 
have undertaken, to stab our tyrant, 
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the General, through the heart this 
night; to set fire to the barracks im- 
mediately after, and prevent the of- 
ficers’ escape from the mess-room 
when it is in flames ?”’—*“ We swear !” 
—* And you also swear, whatever 
enquiries are made, whatever pro- 
mises are held out, or whatever sus- 
picions are entertained, never to di- 
vulge your knowledge of this plot, 
whichever of us proves lucky enough 
to free the regiment from such de- 
testable tyrants.” —“ We swear !” 
And the villains, by the light of a dark- 
lantern, subscribed their names to a 
paper containing these horrible re- 
solutions; and I heard, in my place 
of concealment, the scraping of the 
pen which thus doomed me to ine- 
vitable death. Need I tell you that 
every thing Lhad previously suffered 
was as nothing, compared to the 
dreadful situation in which I was 
then placed! I have often wondered 
since that insanity was not produced 
by the intense horror of that appal- 
ling moment. The watch they had 
stationed at the door now came in, 
and informed them that their victim 
approached. In a moment they all 
rushed out of the room, and as it 
was by this time pitch-dark, I am 
ashamed to confess that a faint hope 
sprang up in my bosom that the des- 

eradoes might mistake their ob- 
ject. I intended at one time to rush 
out with the crowd, in hopes of not 
being noticed in the hurry, but had 
allowed the opportunity to pass. I 
however possessed myself of the pa- 
per they had left upon the table, and 
also of the lantern; and had scarcely 
time to resume my place of conceal- 
ment when they returned into the 
room, and I gathered from their con- 
versation that a captain’s guard was 
marching up the quadrangle from 
the gate. I listened with the most 
painful suspense to the measured 
tramp of many men; they approach- 
ed—they arrived opposite the win- 
dow of the room. I heard the com- 
mand given to halt; and, as my only 
chance of safety, I started up, and 
pushing over thescreen behind which 
I had sheltered, into the very midst 
of the conspirators, i rushed to the 
door, gained the outside, and in an 
instant informed the captain in com- 
mand, of my name and rank, and or- 
dered him to guard the door; and, 
on pain of death, to suffer no one to 
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escape. I now walked deliberately 
back into the dining-room, where the 
officers were still assembled, and or- 
dered the Major to go down to No. 
4 of the right-hand side of the quad- 
rangle, and to bring the men he 
found in that room before me, sepa- 
rately, and disarmed. I informed 
the astonished group of officers that 
I had for some time suspected the 
disaffection of the regiment; I pro- 
duced the paper with the signature 
of the conspirators attached, and you 
will readily suppose the horror and 
surprise of every one who listened 
to my story. ‘This you have, no 
doubt, heard related in a very differ- 
ent manner. The newspapers, I re- 
member, were full forseveral months 
of my intrepidity ; and again, by a 
most curious concurrence of circum- 
stances, I was declared to be a hero, 
when the fact was that—— ; but no 
matter; I have striven not to be a 
coward, but in vain. Public opinion 
about this time was strongly ex- 
pressed on the incapacity of our ge- 
nerals on foreign service, and there 
was almost an unanimous desire that 
they should be superseded. I need 
not inform you of the command to 
which, contrary to my wishes and 
expectations, | was soon after this 
appointed. 

I was given to understand, on ha- 
ving my destination pointed out to 
me, that the loftiest expectations 
were entertained of my success, and 
the minister at war paid me the 
highest compliments, on the courage 
and ability I had already displayed. 
The object of all these hopes and 
compliments—loaded with the good 
wishes of the whole nation—I de- 
clare to you, sir, that even then I 
found it impossible to summon the 
smallest resolution; I trembled as 
much as ever at the remotest ap- 
pearance of danger; and while the 
thousands who cheered me enthu- 
siastically as I stept on board a trans- 
port on my way to the scene of war- 
fare, believed that my thoughts were 
proudly fixed on glory and ambition, 
alas! they were only directed to the 
appearance of the sea, which was a 
great deal more rough than suited 
my inclination. A thousand tales of 
shipwreck and suffering came vividly 
into my mind, and at every heave of 
the vessel I repented more and more 
intensely that Thad not long ago con- 
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fessed my weakness, and enjoyed 
safety on dry land, even although it 
should be accompanied with con- 
tempt. But it was my fate, and I sub- 
mitted. Besides my staff, there went 
out with me in the transport a large 

ortion of the th regiment of foot. 

or several days our voyage was 
smooth and easy. Even I had in some 
degree recovered my usual spirits, and 
every thing seemed going on as fa- 
vourably as we could wish. Towards 
evening, however, of the seventh day 
from our leaving the shores of Eng- 
land, a strange sail appeared at a 
considerable distance, and created 
some degree of alarm even among 
the hardy sailors. As night was clo- 
sing in upon us fast, we were in hopes 
of avoiding her in the darkness ; and, 
till the dawn again appeared, we 
made all the sail we could. By 
the first grey twilight of the morn- 
ing, it was evident our hopes were 
fallacious. The ship had gained upon 
us in the night, and was crowding all 
her canvas to come up with us. A 
consultation was immediately held, 
and the master of our vessel candidly 
told us, that should our pursuer prove 
to be an enemy, resistance was per- 
fectly fruitless, as it was clear she 
was a frigate of the very largest 
class. Isat in silence and conster- 
nation ; several of my officers advi- 
sed our defending ourselves to the 
last—my own desire was to surren- 
der on the first summons, and so 
save the effusion of blood. The fri- 
gate now drew near, and firing a 
gun across our bows, shewed French 
colours. We kept all sail up, and 
made the best of our way. My fear 
now got the upper hand of my dis- 
cretion, and I said to the master of 
the transport, “ Trust to me on this 
occasion ; I and the soldiers will go 
below—it will save many lives; 
yield as soon as you can; but for 
any sake let us get quickly under 
hatches.” As I said this I ordered 
my soldiers down below, and slunk 
as quickly into the hold as I possibly 
could, as I felt certain the next gun 
would be fired upon us in earnest. 
I lay below in utter darkness for I 
suppose an hour, my apprehensions 
increasing with every minute. Af- 
ter so considerable a lapse of time, 
as [heard no more firing, and had 
perceived a great bustle upon the 
deck, I concluded that we were 








[Aug. 
fairly captured, and were pursuing 


our way to the enemy’s coast. The 
heat where I lay was oppressive; 
many of my men were huddled to- 
gether, and there was beginning to 
be felt a great scarcity of fresh air. 
The hatches were down, but luckily 
not fixed. Unable any longer to bear 
the confinement, I said, “ Now, my 
lads, let us get as quick as we can 
upon deck ; if the enemy makes any 
shew of violence, we’ll assure them 
we’re perfectly prepared to strike.” 
These words, which I uttered in the 
most hopeless despondency, seemed 
to inspire my soldiers with the ut- 
most courage. A universal shout 
was the only answer they vouch- 
safed, and in a moment the hatches 
were thrown up; several muskets 
were discharged—I heard the strug- 
gles of men upon the slippery deck, 
and ere I reached the scene of ac- 
tion eight Frenchmen lay dead, and 
about twelve others were driven for- 
ward into the poop, and were crying 
for quarter with the most frantic ex- 
clamations. When I appeared there 
was a general hurra; and being half 
bewildered with the suddenness of 
the whole transaction, I ordered the 
firing immediately to cease, and as- 
sured the Frenchmen of their safety 
under my protection. The master, 
who had been confined in his cabin, 
now joined the group on deck, and 
assured me he had acted exactly ac- 
cording to my orders, though he 
could not have supposed so gallant 
an achievement would be the result 
of what he had done. Luckily none 
of our men were seriously hurt; and 
I heard an old sergeant, who had 
been near me in the hold, expatia- 
ting very warmly on my transcend- 
ent courage, and he concluded his 
panegyric by a compliment to my 
wit: “ Dammee, says | to myself, says 
I, when we was all ordered below, 
what’s young Thunderbolt (the sou- 
briquet by which I was known in 
the ranks] arter now? Well, we lays 
down in that ’ere hole, and the Ge- 
neral he never says nothin’ at all, but 
sits as quiet and cool as if he was over 
a glass o’ gin and water; thinks I to 
myself, this here will never do by no 
means whatsomnever; but then, ye 
see, he says, says he at last, just as if 
he was goin’ into no danger at all,says 
he, Dammee, says he, we’ll shew them 
there Frenchmen how us Britons can 
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strike; and I think as how we has 
struck’em, poor devils, sore enough,” 

We pursued our way without any 
farther molestation, and arrived at 
our destination in time to disembark 
the same evening. As I was, of 
course, in the greatest haste to join 
the main army, I considered myself 
lucky in procuring a conveyance in 
the town at which we landed; and 
accompanied by asingle aid-de-camp, 
I set off for the neighbourhood of 
» in which our army was at 
that time encamped. Night came 
down upon us almost before we were 
aware; and just as we entered the 
range of mountains which skirts the 

rovince of ——, we were enveloped 
in total darkness. My companion, 
after several apologies for his drow- 
siness, resigned himself quietly to 
sleep. I was most anxious to follow 
his example, but I was aware the 
country was in a very lawless state, 
and my apprehensions of the bri- 
gands effectually drove off my slum- 
bers. At every lurch in that execra- 
ble road, I feared it was some impe- 
diment thrown in our way, to enable 
the robbers to execute their purpose ; 
and besides, my alarm was still more 
excited, as I knew it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the postilions them- 
selves to be in league with the most 
ferocious of the banditti. Torment- 
ed with these thoughts, I had no re- 
freshing sleep, yet the motion of the 
carriage, and the coolness of the night 
air, joined to the fatigue of a long 
voyage, threw me every now and 
then into a disturbed sort of slum- 
ber, from which ever and anon I 
started up, terrified by the most appal- 
ling dreams. At last the worst of 
my fears seemed to stand a fair 
chance of being realized. The car- 
riage all at once stood still, though 
it was now so dark that I could not 
see the cause of the delay. I heard, 
however, the tread of a horse, and in 
a moment after the window was let 
down, and some hard substance hit 
me a violent blow on the temple. 
Without premeditation, in the first 
natural effort of my fright, I laid firm 
hold of the assaulting object,and found 
itto be a pistol of enormous size, point- 
ed directly to my head. With the 
eagerness of self-preservation, I turn- 
ed it to a side, and grasped with all 
the strength I could muster, the arm 
of the assailant, All this passed in 
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silence, For myself, I was much too 
agitated to speak, and the person who 
attacked us maintained an equal re- 
serve, I could at last only summon 
breath enough to say to the postilion, 
“Drive on, or you may expect instant 
death ;” and in a moment he put his 
horses into motion, while still, rigid- 
ly but unconsciously, retained my 
hold of the arm of our antagonist. A 
groan, extorted from him by the ago- 
ny of the first jerk, shewed me that 
his arm was either very much strain- 
ed, or perhaps broken, by coming in 
contact with the window of the car- 
tiage,—for I gave all my weight, and 
all my strength, which was at, that 
time very remarkable, to retain my 

rasp. In order to ease his wounded 
imb as much as possible, he made 
his horse go close to our side; his 
groans at every tug were very dis- 
tressing, and I doubt not if I had 
been my own master at the time, my 
compassion would have induced me 
to let him go. But with the instinct 
of self-protection, I kept him close 
prisoner in spite of his manifest suf- 
ferings. Day broke while we were 
yet in these relative positions, and 
my companion was still sound asleep. 
At length we arrived at a village in 
the occupation of our troops, and the 
morning réveille was just ‘sounded 
as we drove up the narrow street, 
The robber was still by our side, his 
arm still convulsively clutched by 
me from within ; and as the carriage 
drew up where a regiment had taken 
its station for parade, the astonish- 
ment of the soldiers was visibly de- 
picted on their countenances at so 
unusual a sight. My aid-de-camp at 
this time awakened, and I think his 
astonishment was one of the most 
amusing exhibitions I had ever seen. 
In few words I related how it had 
occurred, and he immediately jump- 
ed out and secured the unfortunate 
and now completely subdued depre- 
dator. When it was ascertained in 
the ranks who I was, and the story, 
with many embellishments, found 
its way among the men, their mani- 
festations of delight could scarcely 
be controlled. The man was soon 
recognised to be a brigand of asto-« 
nishing reputation,—second only in 
atrocity and fame to the celebrated 
Polinario. Many parties had been 
sent after him in pursuit, but he had 
hitherto eluded their search, or even 
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sometimes ventured on a daring and 
successful resistance. He was there- 
fore an object of no common curio- 
sity, and the odd manner of his cap- 
ture added in no small degree to the 
feeling. His ari, I found, was bro- 
ken; and the agony of the pain 
seemed to have entirely mastered 
his spirit, for he never even attempt- 
ed to release himself, and seemed 
only happy if by yielding his arm 
freely to the motions of the carriage, 
he could prevent any addition to his 
pangs. i was sorry that dire neces- 
sity exacted his life, but the gibbet 
was a punishment his cruelty and 
lawlessness had richly earned,—yet 
I was not altogether pleased with the 
noise my share in his capture made, 
as I was aware, among people of his 
class, it might incite his associates to 
revenge his loss upon the individual 
who caused it. owever, it made 
me only the more strict in maintain- 
ing rigid discipline; and in a few 
months after my arrival I had brought 
the forces under my command toa 
state of military organization to which 
they had not previously been accus- 
tomed. 

I need not engage your attention 
with a detail of my proceedings 
while I was attached to the grand 
army, and under the control of the 
supreme head. My fame then only 
increased as being a sharer of the 
laurels of the whole army; it was 
only when placed in an independent 
command, that fortune wove a chap- 
let for my own peculiar brows. In 
the spring of the year 18—, whilst 
our glorious chief was pursuing his 
successes in the provinces of —— 
and , [was detached to the neigh- 
bourhood of -——,to watch the move- 
ments of the Duc de ——. This, you 
are aware, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the “ sons of the em- 
pire.” He had, it is true, been out- 
manceuvred on one occasion by his 
Grace, but you must know, as a mi- 
litary man, that the excellence of his 
dispositions, and the orderliness of 
his retreat, amply redeemed what he 
had lost in professional reputation. 
Against him I was sent with a large 
though mixed force ; and if even un- 
der the protection of the whole Bri- 
tish army I felt tormented with al- 
most unceasing terrors, you may 

ess what my feelings were on be- 

ng given up to the fury of the Duc 





de —— by myself. The feelings of 


Daniel on descending into the lion’s- 


den, if he had not been preternatu- 
rally endowed, must have borne a 
great resemblance to mine on undcr- 
taking this expedition. However, I 
submitted with my usual philosophy 
to what was unavoidable, and set out 
-upon my march with “ the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,” 
though a victim all the time to the 
most fearful forebodings, and start- 
led at the shadows of coming evil. 
On arriving in the vicinity of the 
enemy, I made it my first business 
to strengthen my own position as 
much as possible. For this purpose 
I formed lines, on a smaller scale 
indeed, but as similar as I could to 
those of Torres Vedras. Secure in 
my entrenchments, or, when I did 
move out, always cautious to leave a 
certainty of a retreat into them once 
more, | watched the enemy with 
more comfort, and a greater feeling 
of security, than I had experienced 
for many years.. The foe seemed to 
be as cautious as myself; but my 
situation was infinitely to be prefer- 
red. I was well supplied with every 
sort of provision, my position was 
nearly impregnable, and the whole 
circumjacent country was command- 
ed by the disposition of my troops. 
From day to day my courage waxed 
higher and higher, till at last, on see- 
ing the enemy so long quiescent, I 
made no doubt that pusillanimity 
was the cause of their repose, and 
rejoiced, with a joy which I find it 
impossible to describe, that the Duc 
de was as great a coward as 
myself. Full of these hopes, I now 
on several occasions ventured be- 
yond my lines to reconnoitre. But 
even at those times I did not by any 
means trust myself with few attend- 
ants. I was generally accompanied 
by a large staff, and had my move- 
ments covered by several thousands 
of the troops. The enemy, on my 
first presenting myself in this man- 
ner, made demonstrations of an ac- 
tive attack, upon which I immediate- 
ly withdrew to my entrenchments, 
and was thankful I had for that time 
effected my — But when for 
several days I had repeated the same 
operation, they no longer shewed 
any symptoms of opposition, but al- 
lowed me in peace and safety to go 
along the whole extent of their line, 
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and did not seem to be intcommoded 
by the movements of so consider- 
able a force. When I had gone on 
in this manner for nearly three weeks, 
(for I was delighted with the cou- 
rage I had at last been enabled to 
assume, ) things quite unexpectedly 
took a very different turn. A regi- 
ment of British cavalry, the Irish 
brigade, andaregiment of Cacadores, 
were the party appointed to cover 


my progress. They staid, of course, © 


at a considerable distance from my 
staff, but somewhat closer to the 
enemy, in order to intercept any 
force which might be sent against 
us. The enemy, I was surprised to 
see, had changed the disposition of 
his troops. He had drawn them closer 
to the hill on which my camp was 
placed, and formed them into a se- 
micircle round its base. Accord- 
ingly, on reaching the end of their 
line, 1 found myself alarmingly near 
to the outposts of their right wing, and 
hastily turned my horse, in order to 
retire to my entrenchments. But, 
skirting the hill at a fearful pace, and 
making rapidly for the place where 
I stood, I saw a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry. In an instant I put 
spurs to my horse, and flew like the 
wind. I waved my hat for my escort 
to come to my assistance, and began 
utterly to despair, as I saw but small 
prospect of escape. At last I joined 
the forces, which were hurrying to 
my aid, and still in terror and hope- 
lessness urged my horse to the very 
ye of his speed. The cavalry dash- 
ed after me with the wildest impe- 
tuosity—and ere I could check my 
horse, he had breasted the hill, and 
we rushed, like a torrent of sword 
and plume, into the totally unprepa- 
red masses of the enemy’s left wing. 
A prodigious slaughter immediately 
took place ; Ishut my eyes to the hor- 
rid sights I saw everywhere around 
me, and as I had no hopes of ever 


finding my way out of the mélée, 
unless supported by the whole ar-' 


my, I sent an aid-de-camp to the se- 
cond in command, and ordered an 
immediate charge of the whole line. 
Down the gentle declivity of that 
hill rushed three-and-twenty thou- 
sand men, in double quick time,—I 
heard a tremendous volley, followed 
by a still more awful shout, and na- 
ture reeled before me. I saw no 
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more, and sank in a delirium of fear 
and horror, quite insensible, upon 
the ground. The victory was by far 
the most complete that had been 
gained during the whole war—there 
were 8000 men killed, and 13,000 
prisoners, besides an immense quan- 
tity of military stores. But the con- 
sequences of the battle were still 
more important. The enemy aban- 
doned the whole province, and the 
impregnable fortress of —— im- 
mediately surrendered. I rejoiced, 
on recovering my senses, to find I 
had been wounded. I was shet 
through the arm, and the horse I 
rode was killed by a bayonet stab. 
The whole glory of the victory was 
attributed to me. The plan of indu- 
cing the enemy to strengthen his 
tight wing, and then leading the at- 
tack so instantaneously upon his 
weakened left, was considered one 
of the most illustrious incidents in 
the art of war; and I have blushed 
over and over again to hear it com- 
ene in intricacy of plot, and bril- 
iancy of execution, to the Duke of 
Marlborough’s celebrated passage of 
the causeway of Arleux, in which 
he outwitted the great Marshal Vil- 
lars. The honours that were heaped 
upon me were quite overpowering. 
I received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament, and was presented 
with the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don in a gold box. _ The gratitude of 


. the Spanish nation knew no bounds. 


I was the theme of many of their 
songs; I was called in some of their 
ballads only inferior to the Cid; and 
in honour of me, by a delicate com- 
pliment of that highly chivalrous na- 
tion, a Pumpkin became a favourite 
dish at the tables of the highest of 
their nobility. In the meantime my 
wound gave me no small inconve- 
nience; some of the minor nerves 
were lacerated, and afflicted me with 
intolerable pain. This, joined to the 
continuance of my fears, (for every 
new success seemed only to make 
me more timorous and apprehen- 
sive,) preyed seriously upon my 
health. His Grace wrote me a let- 
ter with his own hand, thanking me 
for the assistance I had rendered him, 
and complimenting me on the abi- 
lity Lhad displayed. This I perhaps 
prized more than any of the other ho- 
nours; but, alas! what right can J 
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advance to all these praises? Many 
@ more courageous man than I am, 
I was well convinced, had been shot 
for the basest cowardice,—and yet! 
—I have really suffered more from 
the goadings of my conscience, and 
the reproaches of my own heart at 
my paltriness in remaining silent un- 
der so much unmerited eulogium, 
than I should have undergone had 
I boldly stated the truth, and con- 
signed myself to infamy and security 
at once. Even now, however, it is 
not too late, and I find my heart re- 
lieved of an intolerable burden even 
by the confession I have now made 
to you. 

ut to proceed. The state of my 
health necessitated my return to Eng- 
land. I gave up my command, I 
may safely say, with far more plea- 
sure than I had assumed it, and set 
out with great satisfaction on my 
homeward way. It was now the be- 
ginning of winter. The wind blew 
most tempestuously when I arrived 
upon the coast. This circumstance, 
‘added to the weakening effects of my 
wound, reduced me to a lower point 
of pusillanimity than I ever remem- 
ber to have reached. In fact, I was 
totally unmanned, and thought my 
only plan to avoid observation in go- 
ing from the little boat on board the 
transport, was to affect an utter in- 
sensibility, from the painfulness of 
my arm. I lay at the bottom of the 
boat, totally absorbed in the contem- 
plation of my danger, and, luckily 
Without any very manifest display 
of my cowardice, I got hoisted u 
on the deck of the transport; and al- 
though even she was tossed with fear- 
ful violence, I considered myself to 
be now in a place of comparative 
safety. I found myself unable to 
stand the atmosphere below; so with 
cloaks and other appliances, I made 
a sort of couch upon the deck, and 
lay down upon it, overcome partly 
by my state of health, and partly by 
my fears. Opposite to me was laid 
another sufferer, though I was at first 
so occupied with my own wants, that 
I had no great time or inclination to 
scrutinize his features attentively ; 
but even in the cursory glance I gave 
him, there was something in his ap- 
pearance which reminded me of some 
one I had seen before. But he seem- 
ed so wasted by disease, that even 
if I had been intimately acquainted, 
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I knew I should have found it diffi- 
cult to recognise him. For the first 
two days I thought he was quite de- 
serted, but on the morning of the 
third, a beautiful little boy, about 
six or seven years of age, came up 
from below, where he had been de- 
tained by sickness, and watched his 
couch with the most tender affection. 
The weather had now in some degree 
moderated, though the swell, to one 
unaccustomed to the sea, was still 
very unpleasant. I got up and moved 
about a little, and entered into con- 
versation with the little boy who had 
attracted my observation. His fa- 
ther I did not disturb, as he looked 
so languid I was afraid he might be 
harassed and incommoded if I ad- 
dressed him. I sat on the taffril and 
spoke to the little boy, who with all 
the wildness and fearlessness of 
youth, rejoiced in rambling and 
climbing all over the ship. My rank 
made no impression on him. He sat 
upon my knee, and admired my 
dress with the most confiding inno- 
cence; and I was delighted to en- 
courage his familiarity. One morn- 
ing, as I leant over the side in a vio- 
lent qualm of sea-sickness, the little 
boy was amusing himself by climb- 
ing up one of the ropes which hung 
directly above where I stood. I cau- 
tioned him two or three times of the 
danger of his sport, but he still per- 
sisted in going, by his hands alone, 
as high up the rope as he could. I 
heard a slight scream, and the next 
moment was overwhelmed with a 

reat weight, and was instantly over- 

alanced and driven into the sea. I 
have no recollection of any thing 
more, except a strange thundering 
sound in my ears, and the flashing of 
red lights in my eyes. A boat was in- 
stantaneously put down, and I was 
picked up quite insensible ; the boy 
also, who had caused the catastrophe 
by losing his hold and falling on my 
head, was saved from his perilous 
situation, and we were conveyed on 
board after our safety had been de- 
spaired of. When I came perfectly 
to myself, I found the invalid had 
been carried across the ship to the 
side of my couch, and there he lay 
with the intent eyes of earnest affec- 
tion watching for my recovery. His 
boy was lying sound asleep in his 
arms. He said, when I opened my 
eyes—* This is the second time, Ge- 
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neral, I have been indebted to you 
more than I shall ever be able to re- 
pay—first,—for I see you do not in 
these wasted features recognise a 
friend of your youth,—when you sa- 
ved me in the bathing-ground at 
——, when you were a simple en- 
sign, and I, what I am now—a poor 
lieutenant.” 

“ Jack Wharton !” [ said, in asto- 
nishment. 

“ The same—No one has rejoiced 
more in your rapid and brilliant pro- 
gress than I have, though my own, I 
grieve to say, has been very differ- 
ent. But now this second time you 
have saved my boy, my poor little 
Frederick, and Jack Wharton can 
only thank you with his tears.” 

And poor Wharton wept like a 
child. Isaid nothing to all this, for 
I knew even if I told him the truth, 
that my precipitation into the water 
was by no means voluntary, he would 
not have given credit to the state- 
ment; so I was forced passively to 
submit to the admiration of the whole 
crew for the heroism of the achieve- 
ment, when the fact was that the 
child himself had knocked me over 
the side, and nearly been the cause 
of my death. My friend’s had been 
the usual fate of military men—he 
had stood all the dangers of several 
campaigns, and had risen no higher 
than lieutenant; I am happy, how- 
ever, to say I had it in my power to 
be of essential service to him after- 
wards, and to-morrow, I believe, I 
shall have the honour of introducing 
you to Colonel Wharton. I may con- 
clude the story of my professional 
progress by informing you that in a 
short period after my arrival, I was 
advanced to the highest step in the 


. army save one, and that my sovereign 


was graciously pleased to confer on 
me the honour of a baronetcy, and 
the knighthood of the Bath, and that 
Parliament voted me money to pur- 
chase an estate, and settled two 
thousand a-year on my lineal repre- 
sentative for three generations. 
This, sir, from the story you have 
heard, will afford you ground for 
moralizing. Here am I, a man of no 
strength of mind, a man of no per- 
sonal courage, celebrated from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, for 
the possession, in a peculiar degree, 
of both these qualities. I have risen 
to the summit of a soldier’s ambi- 
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tion, and to the eye of philosophy I 
present as interesting a subject of 
contemplation as would be the ele- 
vation to the seals of a lawyer igno- 
rant beyond measure of the law, or 
the translation to such a see as Win- 
chester, of a clergyman unendowed 
with either learning, or piety, or ta- 
lents. That such an event never oc- 
curred in any profession but my 
own, I would fain hope; but I trust 
that, while I thus unburden myself 
of a secret which has preyed on my 
conscience for many years, you will 
allow that, poor and contemptible as 
my conduct has in reality been, I 
have never added to my baseness by 
arrogance and pride. You now, I 
feel convinced, look on me with 
loathing and abhorrence; but, be- 
lieve me, that whatever your feelings 
may be, mine are a thousaud times 
more humiliating, a thousand times 
more bitter ! 


Here the General paused, and laid 
his head upon his hand—for my own 
part I did not know what to do. I 
did not at first believe a single word 
of what he said about his want of 
courage; but as he proceeded in 
his story, I began to think he could 
scarcely mean all that long rigma- 
role for a hoax, and accordingly I 
felt it impossible to offer him the 
slightest consolation. Whilst I was 
hesitating what to say, for the un- 
fortunate General was now sobbing 
convulsively in the bitterness of his 
self-upbraiding, we were startled by 
the most horrific shrieks I ever 
heard, and above the clamour which 
immediately arose, we heard the cries 
of “ Fire! fire!’ and then the wildest 
ejaculations of “ Help! help! save 
us! save us!” I darted with the 
speed of lightning to the door, but 
the whole passage was filled with 
smoke; I, however, as the only chance 
of escape, (after telling the Gene- 
ral, who sat still, lost apparently in 
grief, that no time was to be lost,) 
sprang down the soeeey blazin 
staircase, and ‘providentially arrive 
safe. The heat and agitation, how- 
ever, had been too much for me, and 
I sank in a swoon upon the grass the 
moment I reached the lawn. When 
I recovered my senses, the fire had 
made the most alarming progress. 
It burst in vivid wreaths out of al- 
most all the windows, and the smoke, 
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thickly eddying round the whole 
building, hid all the portions of it 
which were not actually in a blaze. 
The servants, and many country peo- 
ple from the neighbouring village, 

ed at the progress of the devour- 
ing element in helpless consternation 
and dismay. Many of them were in 
tears, and I heard them uttering the 
most heart-rending lamentations over 
the inevitable fate of their mistress, 
She had retired to her couch at an 
early hour, and the flames now to- 
tally enveloped the suite of apart- 
ments which she had occupied. I 
madeseveral attempts to dash through 
the flames, and save the unfortunate 
lady—and also had no doubt the Ge- 
neral would be overcome by his ter- 
rors, and be incapacitated from es- 
cape. In the midst of these vain 
and impotent endeavours, we saw 
some dark object moving along the 
corridor. It proceeded quietly and 
sedately, whatever it was; and the 
superstitious peasantry began to give 
all up for lost, when they saw what 
they considered the demon of fire 
himself so deliberately taking his 
path amidst the flames. I, however, 
caught a single glimpse, which satis- 
fied me it was the General; and I 
now in truth believed that his fears 
had turned his brain, and that he 
threw himself in his delirium upon 
certain death. We traced him, how- 
ever, as he passed each window, and 
at last saw him dive suddenly into 
the hottest of the fire, and, to our 
amazement, emerge in the anteroom 
of her ladyship’s bedchamber. We 
could even, above the roaring of the 
flames, hear a scream of delight; 
and in another instant, again we tra- 
ced the figure pursuing its fiery way 
with a burden in its arms, and a 
shout of hope and exultation among 
the spectators could no longer be 
restrained. The walls themselves 
began to crack and totter in many 
places, and several of the floors had 
already given way, yet, apparently 
undismayed, the figure flitted across 
each successive window of the cor- 
ridor, and by some means or other 


came down the blazing staircase un- 
injured. I saw, to my delight and 
amazement, it was indeed the Gene- 
ral, with the still beautiful and fas- 
cinating Lady Anabella closely cling- 
ing to his neck. 1 rushed to him in 
a moment, and offered him my as- 
sistance, but he was apparently as 
calm and collected as he had ap- 

eared that very day at the head of 

is own table. Her ladyship, too, 
recovered herself very soon, and re- 
lated her escape, with the fondest 
acknowledgments of her husband’s 
matchless intrepidity. To all that 
she said he made no answer what- 
soever ; he seemed, indeed, scarcely 
to listen to what she was saying; 
but after she had been given over to 
the care of her maids, he took me 
aside, and told me, that in a state 
of the greatest agitation he walked 
along the corridor, in hopes of finding 
his way down the back stairs which 
communicated with the garden. He 
found the door locked, and entered 
Lady Annabella’s room, with the in- 
tention of leaping out of her win- 
dow ; but she sprang upon him, and 
seized him round the neck—and then 
his apprehension rose to such a pitch 
that he lost all command of himself, 
and how he found his way into the 
open air he was altogether unable to 
guess. After giving me this account, 
he slipt quietly away from the bus- 
tle, and left me musing on what a 
confoundedly useful sort of coward- 
ice it was, which enabled the man 
always to be terrified at the right 
time ; and the sum of my musing was 
this, that it will be a pretty consi- 
derable particular long time before 
all my courage, and dashing, and in- 
trepidity, will raise me to be a Ge- 
neral of Division, with a splendid 
fortune—a baronetcy—and twothou- 
sand a-year settled on my lineal re- 
presentative for three generations. 
So much better is it, as Solomon or 
some other person has said in his 
proverbs, to be born with a silver 
spoon in one’s mouth than a wooden 
ladle. 














I was surprised the other day by 
a visit from a strange old lady, 
brought hither to be introduced to 
me, at her own request, by some 
friends of mine with whom she was 
staying in this neighbourhood. Ha- 
ving been, I was informed, intimately 
acquainted, in her early years, with a 
branch of my mother’s family, to 
which she was distantly related, she 
had conceived a desire to see one of 
its latest descendants, and I was in 
consequence honoured with her visit. 
But if the honour done me was un- 
questionable, the motive to which I 
was indebted for it was not to be 
easily divined; for, truth to speak, 
little indication of good will towards 
me, or of kindly feeling, was dis- 
cernible in the salutation of my visi- 
tor, in her stiff and stately curtsy, 
her cold ceremonious expressions, 
and in the sharp and severe scrutiny 
of the keen grey eyes, with which 
she leisurely took note of me from 
head to foot. 

Mrs Ormond’s appearance was 
that of a person far advanced in 
years; older than my mother would 
have been if still living ; but her 
form, of uncommon height, gaunt, 
bony, and masculine, was firm and 
erect as in the vigour of life, and in 
perfect keeping with the hard-fea- 
tured, deep-lined countenance, sur- 
mounted by a coiffure that, perched 
on the summit of a roll of grizzled 
hair, strained tight from the high and 
narrow forehead, was, with the rest 
of her attire, a fac-simile of that of 
my great-aunt Barbara (peace be to 
her memory!) as depicted in a cer- 
tain invaluable portrait of that vir- 
tuous gentlewoman, now deposited, 
for more inviolable security, in the 
warmest corner of the lumber-room. 

Though ne believer in the influ- 
ence of “ the evil eye,’ there was 
something in the expression of the 
large, prominent, light grey orbs, so 
strangely fixed upon me, that had the 
effect of troubling me so far, as to 
impose a degree of embarrassment 
and restraint on my endeavours to 
play the courteous hostess, and very 
much to impede all my attempts at 
conversation, 
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As the likeliest means of breaking 
down the barrier of formality, I in- 
troduced the subject most calcula- 
ted, it might be supposed, to awaken 
feelings of mutual interest. I spoke 
of my maternal ancestry—of the 
Norman blood and Norman land 
from which the race had sprung, and 
of my inherited love for the birth- 
place of those nearest and dearest to 
me in the last departed generation ; 
though the daughter of an English 
father, his country was my native, as 
well as my “ Fatherland.” 

Mrs Ormond, though the widow 
of an English husband, spoke with a 
foreign accent so familiar to my ear, 
that, in spite of the sharp thin tones 
of the voice that uttered them, I 
could have fancied musical, had there 
beenagleam of kindness inhersteady 
gaze. But.I courted it in vain’ The 
eyes of Freya were never fixed in 
more stony hardness on a rejected 
votary, than were those of my stern 
inspectress, on my almost depreca- 
ting face; and her ungracious reserve 
bafiied all my attempts at conversa- 
tion. 

All she allowed to escape her, in 
reference to the Norman branches 
of our respective families, was a brief 
allusion to the intimacy which had 
subsisted between her mother and 
my maternal grandmother; and when 
I endeavoured from that slight clue 
to lead her farther into the family 
relations, my harmless pertinacity 
was rebuked by a shake of the head 
as portentous as Lord Burleigh’s, 
accompanied by so grim a smile, and 
a look of such undefinable meaning, 
as put the finishing stroke to my pre- 
vious bewilderment, and prevented 
me from recalling to mind, as I should 
otherwise have done, certain circum- 
stances associated with a proper 
name—that of her mother’s family, 
which she spoke with peculiar em- 
phasis—and having done so, and in 
so doing (as she seemed persuaded) 
“ spoken daggers” to my conscience, 
she signified by a stately sign to the 
ladies who had accompanied her, 
that she was ready to depart, and the 
carriage being announced, forthwith 
arose, and honouring me with a fare- 
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well curtsy, as formal as that which 
had marked her introduction, sailed 
out of the apartment, if not with 
swan-like grace, with much of that 
sublimer majesty of motion, with 
which a heron on a mud-bank stalks 
deliberately on, with head erect and 
close depending pinions. And as if 
subjugated by the strange influence 
of the sharp grey eyes, bent on me 
to the Jast with sinister expression, 
unconsciously I returned my grim 
visitor’s parting salutation, with so 

rofound a curtsy, that my knees 
Fall unaccustomed to such Richard- 
sonian ceremony) had scarcely re- 
covered from it, when the closing 
door shut out her stately figure, and 
it was not till the sound of carriage- 
wheels certified her final departure, 
that, recovering my own identity, I 
started from the statue-like posture 
in which I had remained standing 
after that unwonted genuflection, and 
sank back on the sofa to meditate at 
leisure on my strange morning ad- 
venture. 

My ungracious visitor had left me 
little cause, in truth, for pleasing me- 
ditation, so far as her gaunt self was 
immediately concerned, but a harsh 
strain, or an ungraceful object, will 
sometimes (as well as the sweetest 
and most beautiful) revive a long 
train of interesting associations, and 
the plea alleged for her introduction 
to me, had been of itself sufficient to 
awaken a chord of memory, whose 
vibration ceased not at her departure. 
On the contrary, I fell forthwith into 
a dreaming mood, that led me back 
to recollections of old stories, of old 
times—such as I had loved to listen 
to in long past days, from those who 
had since followed in their turn the 
elders of our race (whose faithful 
historians they were) to the dark 
and narrow house appointed for all 
living. 

Who that has ever been addicted 
to the idle, and I fear me profitless, 
speculation of waking dreams, but 
may call to mind how, when the 
spell was on him, as outward and 
tangible things (apparently the ob- 
jects of intent gaze) faded on the 
eye of sense, the inward vision pro- 
portionately cleared and strengthen- 
ed—and circumstances long unre- 
membered—names long unspoken— 
histories and descriptions once at- 


tended to with deep interest, but 
long past from recollection, are con- 
fined, as it were, from the dark re- 
cesses of the mind, at first like wan- 
dering atoms confused and undefi- 
ned, but gradually assuming distinct- 
ness and consistency, till the things 
that be are to us the unreal world, 
and we live and move again (all in- 
tervening space a blank) among the 
things that have been? 

Far back into that shadowy region 
did I wander, when left as described 
by “the grim white woman,” to pon- 
der over the few words she had 
vouchsafed to utter, and my own 
“ thick-coming fancies.” The one 
proper name she had pronounced— 
that of her mother’s family, had 
struck on my ear like afamiliar sound 
—yet—how could I have heard it? 
If ever—from one person only—from 
my dear mother’s lips—“ De St Hi- 
laire !”—again and again I slowly 
repeated to myself—and then—l 
scarce know how—the Christian 
name of Adrienne rose spontaneously 
to my lips, and no sooner were the 
two united, than the spell of memo- 
ry was complete, and fresh on my 
mind, as if I had heard it but yester- 
day, returned the whole history of 
Adrienne de St Hilaire. 

Adrienne de St Hilaire and Made- 
laine du Résnél were far removed 
cousins ; both demoiselles de bonnes 
familles, residing at contiguous cha- 
teaux, near a smal! hamlet not far 
from Caen, in Normandy; both well 
born and well connected, but very 
unequally endowed with the gifts of 
fortune. Mademoiselle de St Hilaire 
was the only child and heiress of 
wealthy parents, both of whom were 
still living. Madelaine du Résnél, 
the youngest of seven, left in ten- 
der infancy to the guardianship of 
a widowed mother, whose scanty 
dower (the small family estate de- 
volving on her only son) would 
have been insufficient for the sup- 
port of herself and her younger chil- 
dren (all daughters), had she not 
continued mistress of her son’s 
house and establishment during his 
minority. 

“La petite Madelaine” (as, _— 
the latest born, she was long calle 
by her family and friends) opened 
her eyes upon this mortal scene but 
a week before her father was carried 
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to his grave, and never Was poor babe 
so coldly welcomed under circum- 
stances that should have made her 
doubly an object of tenderness, 

“ Petite malheureuse! je me serois 
bien passée de toi,” was the mater- 
nal salutation, when her new-born 
daughter was first presented to Ma- 
dame du Résnél—a cold-hearted, 
strong-minded woman, more absorb- 
ed.in the change about to be opera- 
ted in her own situation by her ap- 

roaching widowhood, than by her 
impending bereavement of a most 
excellent and tender husband. But 
one precious legacy was in reserve 
for the forlorn infant. She was clasp- 
ed to the heart of her dying father— 
his blessing was breathed over her, 
and his last tears fell on her innocent, 
unconscious face. “ Mon enfant! tu 
ne connoitra jamais ton pere, mais il 
veillera sur toi,’ were the tender, 
emphatic words with which he re- 
signed her to the arms of the old 
servant, who failed not to repeat 
them to her little charge when she 
was old enough to comprehend their 
affecting purport. And well and ho- 
lily did la petite Madelaine treasure 
that saying in her heart of hearts; 
and early reason had the poor child 
to fly for comfort to that secret source. 
Madame du Résnél could not be ac- 
cused of over-indulgence to any of 
her children—least of all to the poor 
little one whom she looked on 
the first almost as an intruder; but 
she felt maternal pride in the resem- 
blance already visible in her elder 
daughters, to her own fine form and 
handsome features,—while la petite 
Madelaine, a small creature from her 
birth, though delicately and perfect- 
ly proportioned—fair and blue-eyed, 
and meek-looking as innocence it- 
self, but without one feature in her 
face that could be called handsome, 
had the additional misfortune, when 
about five years old, to be marked— 
though not seamed—by the small- 
pox, from which cruel disease her 
life escaped almost miraculously. 

“ Qu’elle est affreuse!” was the 
mother’s tender exclamation at the 
first full view of her restored child’s 
disfigured face. Those words, young 
as she was, went to the poor child’s 
heart, that swelled so to bursting, it 
might have broken, (who knows ?) 
but for her hoarded comfort; and 
she sobbed herself to sleep that night, 
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over and over again repeating to her- 
self, “ Mon papa veille sur moi.” 

If there be much truth in that poet- 
ical axiom, 


“ A favourite has no friend,” 


it is at least as frequently evident, 
that even in domestic circles, the de- 
gree of favour shewn by the head of 
the household to any individual mem- 
ber, too often regulates the general 
tone of consideration ; and that even 
among the urchins of the family, an 


instinctive perception is never want- | 


ing, of how far, and over whom, they 
may tyrannize with impunity. 
No creature in whose nature was 
a spark of human feeling, could ty- 
rannize over la petite Madelaine,— 
she was so gentle, so loving, (when 
she dared shew her love,) so perfect- 
ly tractable and unoffending; but in 
the Chateau du Résnél, no one could 
have passed two whole days without 
perceiving she was no favourite, ex- 
cept with one old servant—the same 
who had placed her in her dying fa- 
ther’s arms, and recorded for her his 
last precious benediction—and with 
her little brother, who always vow- 
ed to those most in his confidence, 
and to Madelaine herself, when her 
tears flowed for some short, sharp 
sorrow, that when he was a man, 
“ toutes ces demoiselles”—meaning 
his elder sisters and monitresses— 
should go and live away where they 
leased, and leave him and la petite 
adelaine to keep house together. 
Except from these two, any one 
would have observed that there 
were “ shortcomings” towards her; 
“ shortcomings” of tenderness from 
the superiors of the household— 
“ shortcomings” of observances from 
the menials; any thing was good 
enough for Madelaine—any time was 
time enough for Madelaine. She had 
to finish wearing out all her sisters’ 
old frocks and wardrobes in general, 
to eat the crumb of the loaf they had 
pared the crust from, and to be 8a 
tisfied with half a portion of soupe 
au lait, if they had chosen to take 
double allowance ; and, blessedly 
for la petite Madelaine, it was her na- 
ture to be satisfied with every thing 
not embittered by marked and inten- 
tional unkindness. It was her nature 
to sacrifice itself for others. Might 
that sacrifice have been repaid by a 
return of love, her little heart would 
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have overflowed with happiness. As 
it was, she had not yet learnt to rea- 
son upon the want of sympathy ; she 
felt without analyzing. She was not 
harshly treated,—was seldom found 
fault with, though far more rarely 
commended,—was admitted to share 
in her sisters’ sports, with the pro- 
viso that she had no choice in them, 
—old Jeannette and le petit frére 
Armand loved her dearly; so did 
Roland, her father’s old faithful 
hound,—and on the whole, la petite 
Madelaine was a happy little girl. 

And happier she was, a thousand 
times happier, than her cousin Adri- 
‘enne—than Adrienne de St Hilaire, 
the spoilt child of fortune and of her 
doting parents, who lived but in her, 
and for her, exhausting all the inge- 
nuity of love, and all the resources 
of wealth, in vain endeavours to per- 
fect the felicity of their beautiful but 
heartless idol. 

The families of St Hilaire and Du 
Résnél were, as has been mentioned, 
distantly related, and the ties of kin- 
dred were strengthened by similarity 
of faith, both professing that of the 

_ Reformed Church, and living on that 
account very much within their own 


? circle, though on terms of perfect 


d-will with the surrounding Ca- 
tholic neighbourhood. Mlle. de St 
Hilaire might naturally have been 
expected to select among the elder 
of her cousins, her companion and 
intimate, their ages nearly assimila- 
ting with her own; but, too cold- 
hearted to seek for sympathy, too 
proud to brook companionship on 
equal terms, and too selfish and in- 
dolent to sacrifice any caprice, or 
make any exertion for the sake of 
others, she found it most convenient 
to patronise la petite Madelaine, 
whose gentle spirit and sweet tem- 
per ensured willing though not ser- 
vile compliance with even the unrea- 
sonable fancies of all who were kind 
to her, and whose quickness of intel- 
lect and excellent capacity more than 
fitted her for companionship with 
Adrienne, though the latter was six 
years her senior. Besides all, there 
was the pleasure of patronage—not 
the least influential motive to a proud 
and mean spirit, or to the heart of a 
beauty, wellnigh satiated, if that were 
possible, by the contemplation of her 
own perfections. When la petite 


Madelaine was ten years old, and la 
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belle Adrienne sixteen, it therefore 
happened that the former was much 
oftener to be found at Chateau St 
Hilaire, than at le Manoir du Rés- 
nél; for whenever the parental. ef- 
forts of Monsieur and Madame de 
St Hilaire failed (and they failed too 
often) to divert the ennui, and satisfy 
the caprices, of their spoiled darling, 
the latter was wont to exclaim, in the 
pettish tone of peevish impatience, 
“ Faites donc vénir la petite Made- 
laine!” and the innocent charmer was 
as eagerly sought out and welcomed 
by the harassed parents as ever Da- 
vid was sought for by the servants 
of Saul, to lay with the sweet breath- 
ings of his harp the evil spirit that 
possessed their unhappy master. 
Something similar was the influence 
of la petite Madelaine’s nature over 
that of her beautiful cousin. No 
wonder that her presence could 
scarcely be dispensed with at Cha- 
teau St Hilaire. Had her own home 
been more a home of love, not all 
the blandishments of the kindest 
friends, not all the luxuries of a 
wealthy establishment, would ever 
have reconciled her to be so much 
separated from her nearest connex- 
ions. But, alas! except when her 
services were required (and no spa- 
ring and light tasks were her assign- 
ed ones), she was but too welcome 
to bestow her companionship on 
others ; and except Roland, and le 
petit frére, who was there to miss la 
petite Madelaine ? And Roland was 
mostly her escort to St Hilaire; and 
on fine evenings, when le petit frére 
had escaped from his tutor and his 
sisters, Jeannette was easily persua- 
ded to take him as far as the old 
mill, half-way between the chateaux, 
to meet her on her way home. Those 
were pleasant meetings. Madelaine 
loved often, in after life, to talk of 
them with that dear brother, always 
her faithful friend. So time went on 
—Time, the traveller whose pace is 
so variously designated by various 
humours—is always the restless, the 
unpausing—till Mademoiselle de St 
Hilaire had attained the perfection 
of blooming womanhood—the glow- 
ing loveliness of her one-and-twen- 
tieth summer—and la petite Made- 
laine began to think people ought 
to treat her more like a woman—for 
was she not fifteen complete ? Poor 
little Madelaine! thou hadst indeed 
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arrived at that most womanly era. 
But, to look at that small slight form, 
still childishly attired in frock and 
sash, of the simplest form and home- 
liesg,materials,—at that almost infan- 
tine face, that looked more youthful, 
and almost beautiful, when it smiled, 
from the effect of a certain dimple 
in the left cheek (Adrienne always 
insisted it was a pock-mark) ;—to 
look at that form and face, and the 
babyish curls of light-brown hair that 
hung about it quite down the little 
throat, and lay clustering on the 
girlish neck—who could ever have 
thought of paying thee honour due 
as to the dignity of confirmed wo- 
manhood ? 

So it was Madelaine’s fate still to 
be “ La petite Madelaine”—still no- 
body—that anomalous personage 
who plays so many parts in society ; 
as often to suit his own convenience 
as for that of others; and though 
people are apt to murmur at being 
forced into the character, many a 
one lives to assume it willingly—as 
one slips off a troublesome costume 
at a masque, to take shelter under a 
quiet domino. As for la petite Ma- 
delaine, who did not care very much 
about the matter, though it was a 
little mortifying to be patted on the 
head, and called “ bonne petite,” 
instead of “ mademoiselle,” as was 
her undoubted right, from strangers 
at least, it was better to be some- 
body in one, or two hearts (le petit 
frere et Jeannette), than in the mere 
respects of a hundred indifferent 
people; and as for la belle cousine, 
Madelaine, though on excellent terms 
with her, never dreamed of her ha- 
ving a heart,—one cause, perhaps, 
of their mutual good understanding; 
for la petite Madelaine, actuated by 
instinctive perception, felt that it 
would be perfectly irrational to ex- 
pect warmth of affection from one 
constituted so differently from her- 
self; so she went on, satisfied with 
the consciousness of giving pleasure, 
and with such return as was made 
for it. 

But la petite Madelaine was soon 
to be invested with a most import- 
ant office; one, however, that was 
by no means to supersede her cha- 
racter of Nobody, but, enigmatical as 
it may sound, to double her useful- 
ness in that capacity—while, on pri- 
vate and particular occasions, she 
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was to enact a’semebody of infinite 
consequence—that of confidante in 
a love affair—as la belle cousine 
was pleased to term her liaison with 
a very handsome and elegant young 
officer, who, after some faint oppo- 
sition on the part of her parents, 
was duly installed at St Hilaire, as 
the ted and acknowledged lo- 
ver of its beautiful heiress. Walter 
Barnard (for he was of English birth 
and parentage ) the youngest of three 
brothers, the elder of whom was a 
baronet, was most literally a soldier 
of fortune, his portion, at his father’s 
death, amounting to no more than a 
pair of colours in a marching regi- 
ment—and the splendid income 
thereunto annexed. But high in 
health and hope, and “ all the world 
before him where to choose”—of 
high principles—simple and unvitia- 
ted habits—the object of the love of 
many friends, and the esteem of all 
his brother officers—the young man 
was rather disposed to consider his 
lot in life as peculiarly fortunate, 
till the pressure of disease fell heavy 
on him, and he rose from a sick-bed 
which had held him captive many 


weeks, the victim of infectious fever, - 


so debilitated in constitution as to 
be under the necessity of obtaining 
leave of absence from his regiment, 
for the purpose (peremptorily insist- 


ed on by his physician) of seeking © 


the perfect change of air and scene, 
which was essential to effect his 
restoration. He was especially en- 
joined to try the influence of another 
climate—that of France was prompt- 
ly decided on—not only from the 
proximity of that country (a consi- 
deration of no small weight in the 
young soldier’s prudential calcula- 
tions), but because a brother officer 
was about to join a part of his family 
then resident at Caen in Normandy, 
and the pleasure of travelling with 
him, settled the point of Walter’s 
destination so far—and, as it fell out, 
even to that other station in the 
route of life, only second in awful- 
ness to the “ bourne from whence 
no traveller returns.” His English 
friends, who had been some years 
inhabitants of Caen, were acquaint- 
ed with many French families in 
that town and its vicinity, and, 
among others, Walter was introdu- 
ced by them at the Chateau de St 
Hilaire, where the Protestant Eng- 
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lish were always welcomed with 
marked hospitality, The still dan- 
guishing health of the young soldier 
excited peculiar interest ; he was in- 
vited to make frequent trials of the 
fine air of the chateau and its noble 
domain. A very few sufficed to 
convince him that it was far more 
salubrious than the confined atmo- 
sphere of Caen; and very soon the 
fortunate invalid was installed in all 
the rights and privileges of * L’ Ami 
de la Maison.” 

Circumstances having conducted 
our dramatis persone to this point, 
how could it fall out otherwise than 
that the grateful Walter should fall 
desperately inlove (which, by the by, 
he did at first sight) with la belle 
Adrienne, and that she should deter- 
mine to-fall obstinately in love with 
him! He, poor fellow! in pure sim- 
plicity of heart, really gazed himself 
into a devoted passion for the youth- 
ful beauty, without one interested 
view towards the charms of the heir- 
ess. But, besides thinking him the 
handsomest man she had ever seen, 
she was determined in her choice, 
by knowing it was in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes of her parents, 
who had long selected for her fu- 
ture husband a person so every 
way unexceptionable, that their fair 
da r was very likely to have se- 
lected him for herself, had they not 
committed the fatal error of express- 
ing their wishes with regard to him. 
There was PERSUASION and DissUA- 
sion—mild opposition and systema- 
tic wilfulness—a few tears, got up 
with considerable effort—vapeurs 
and migraines in abundance—loss of 
appetite—hints about broken-hearts 
—and the hearts of the tender parents 
could hold out no longer—Walter 
Barnard was received into the fami- 
ly, as the future husband of its lovely 
daughter. 

All this time,what had become of la 
petite Madelaine? What does become 
of little girls just half way through 
their teens, when associated, under 
similar circumstances, with young 
ladies who are women grown? Why, 
they are to be patient listeners to 
the lover’s perfections when he is 
out of the way, and more patient 
companions (because perfectly un- 
noticed at such times) of the lovers’ 
romantic walks; shivering associ- 
ates (at discreet distance) of their 
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tender communings on mossy banks, 
under willows and acacias, by pond- 
sides and brook-sides—by day-light, 
and twilight, and moonlight—at all 
seasons, and in all temperatures—so 
that by the time the pastoral con- 
cludes with matrimony, it may beac- 
counted an especial mercy if the 
* mutual friend” is not crippled with 
the rheumatism for life, or brought 
into the first stage of a galloping 
consumption. No such fatal results 
were, however, in reserve for the 
termination of la petite Madelaine’s 
official duties; and those, while in 
requisition, were made less irksome 
to her than they are in general 
to persons so circumstanced ; in 
part through the happy influence 
of her own sweet nature, which 
always apportioned to itself some 
share of the happiness it witnessed ; 
in part through her long-acquired 
habits of patience and self-sacrifice ; 
and, in part also, because Walter 
Barnard was an especial favourite 
with her—and little wonder that he 
was so—the gay and happy young 
man, devoted as he was to Adrienne 
in all the absorbing interest of a first 
successful passion, had yet many a 
kind word and beaming smile to 
spare for the poor little cousin, who 
often but for him would have sat 
quite unnoticed at her tent-stitch, 
even in the family circle; and when 
she was the convenient éievs in the 
romantic rambles of himself and his 
lady-love, thanks to his unfailing 
good-nature, even then she did not 
feel herself utterly forgotten. 

For even in spite of discouraging 
looks from la belle Adrienne, of 
which in truth he was not quick to 
discern the meaning, he would often 
linger to address a few words to the 
silent little girl, who had been tutor- 
ed too well, to speak unspoken to, or 
even to walk quite within ear-shot of 
her soi-disant companions. And when 
he had tenderly assisted Adrienne 
to pass over some stile or brooklet 
in their way, seldom it happened but 
that his hand was next at the service 
of Madelaine; and only those whose 
spirits have been long subdued by a 
sense of insignificance, impressed by 
the slighting regards, or careless no- 
tice of cold friends, or condescend- 
ing patrons, can conceive the enthu- 
siastic gratitude with which those 
trivial instances of kindness were 
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treasured up in her heart’s records, 
So it was, that la petite Madelaine, 
far from wearying of Walter’s praises, 
when it pleased Adrienne to descant 
upon them in his absence, was apt 
to think her fair cousin did him scant 
justice, and that if she had been 
called on for his eulogist, oh! how 
far more eloquently could she speak! 
In short, la petite Madelaine, inex- 
perienced, as of course she was, in 
such matters, saw with the acuteness 
of feeling, that Walter had obtained 
an interest only in the vanity and 
self-love, not in the heart of his fair 
mistress. “ Poor Adrienne! she can- 
not help it, if she has no heart,” was 
Madelaine’s sage soliloquy. “ Mais 
quel dommage pour ce bon Walter, 
qui en a tant!” 

“Le bon Walter” might possibly 
have made the same discovery, had 
_ the unrestricted intercourse of the 
lovers been of long continuance ; and 
he might have also ascertained an- 
other point, respecting which certain 
dubious glimmerings had begun at 
intervals to intrude themselves on 
his meditations couleur de rose,—was 
it possible that the moral and intel- 
lectual perfections of his idol, could 
be less than in perfect harmony with 
her outward loveliness ? The doubt 
was sacrilegious, detestable, dismis- 
sed with generous indignation, but 
again, and again, some demon, (or 
was it is his good genius’) recalled 
a startling frown, an incautious word 
or tone, a harsh or fretful expression 
from the eye and voice of his belo- 
ved, addressed to /a petite cousine, 
or to himself, when in lightness of 
spirit, and frank-hearted kindness, 
he had laughed and talked with the 
latter, or with a young engaging 
sister. And then, except on one 
topic, his passion for la belle Adri- 
enne, and her transcendent charms, 
of which, as yet, he was ever ready 
to pour out the heart’s eloquent non- 
sense, somehow their conversations 
always languished. She had no eye 
for the natural beauties, of which he 
was an enthusiastic admirer ; yawn- 
ed or looked puzzled, or impatient, 
when he stopped to gaze upon some 
glorious sunset, or violet-hued dis- 
tance, melting into the roseate sky. 
And though she did not reject his 
offering of wild roses, or dewy ho- 
ney-suckles, it was received with a 
half-contemptuous indifference, that 
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invited no frequent renewal of the 
simple tribute ; and from the date of 
a certain walk, when the lover’s keen 
glance observed that the bunch of 
wild flowers, carelessly dropt by 
Adrienne a few minutes after he had . 
given them to her, were furtively - 
picked up by la petite Madelaine, 
as she followed in the narrow wood- 
path, and placed as furtively within 
the folds of her fichu, if Monsieur 
Walter, from that time forth, pulled a 
wild rose from the spray, or a violet 
from the bank, it was tendered with 
a smile to one whose hand at least 
was less careless than Adrienne’s ; 
and for her heart, that mattered 
not (farther than in brotherly kind- 
ness) to the reputed possessor of la 
belle St Hilaire’s. Yet, in long after 
days, when silver threads began to 
streak the soft fair hair of Madelaine 
du Résnél, and the thick black clus- 
tering curls of Walter Barnard were 
more than sprinkled with the same 
paly hue, he found in turning over 
the leaves of an old French romance, 
in which her name was inscribed, 
the dried, faded, scentless forms of 
what had been a few sweet wild 
flowers. On the margin of the page, 
to which time had glued them, was 
a date, and a few written words. 
And the sight of those frail memo- 
rials, associated with those age-tint- 
ed characters, must have awakened 
tender and touching recollections in 
his heart who gazed upon them ; for 
a watery film suffused his eyes as 
he raised them from the volume, and 
turned with a half pensive smile to 
one who sat beside him, quietly 
busied with her knitting needles, in 
providing for his winter comfort. 

“ Mais revenons a nos moutons.” 
Our present business is with the 
young lover and his fair mistress, and 
the still younger Madelaine. Time 
will overtake them soon enough. 
We need not anticipate his work, 
The old inexorable brought to a con- 
clusion Walter’s leave of absence, 
just as certain discoveries to which 
we have alluded, were beginning to 
break upon him; just as la belle 
Adrienne began to weary of playing 
at parfait amour, enacting the ado- 
rable to her lover, and the aimable 
to her cousin in his presence; just 
as Monsieur and Madame, her weak 
but worthy parents, were secretly 
praying for their future son-in-law’s 
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departure, iu the forlorn hopg (as 
they had stipulated, that even /es 
fiangailles should not take place for 
a twelyemonth to come) that some 
unexpected page might yet turn over 
in the chapter of accidents, whereon 
might be written the name of Jules 
Marquis D’Arval, instead of that of 
the landless, untitled Walter Bar- 
nard, for the husband of their beauti- 
ful heiress, 

Just at this critical juncture arri- 
ved the day of separation,—of sepa- 
ration for a year certain! Will it be 
doubted that with the parting hour, 
rushed back upon Walter’s heart 
a flood of tenderness, even more im- 
— than that with which it 

ad first pledged itself to the beauti- 


ful Adrienne? The enthusiasm of 


his nature, acting as a stimulus to © 


her apathetic temperament, commu- 
nicated to her farewell so much of 
the appearance of genuine feeling, 
that the young soldier returned to 
his country, and to his military du- 
ties, embued with the blissful assu- 
rance that,whatever unworthy doubts 
had been suggested occasionally by 
fallacious appearances, the heart of 
his fair betrothed was as faultless as 
her person, and exclusively devoted 
to himself. So wholly had the “ sweet 


sorrow” of that farewell absorbed . 


his every faculty, that it was not till 
he was miles from St Hilaire on his 
way to the coast, that Walter re- 
membered la petite Madelaine; re- 
membered that he had bid ner no 
farewell; that she had slipt away 
to her own home the last evening of 
his stay at St Hilaire, unobserved by 
all but an old bonne, who was com- 
missioned to say Mademoiselle Ma- 
delaine had a headach, and that she 
had not reappeared the next morn- 
ing, the morning of his departure. 
« Dear little Madelaine ! how could 
I forget her ?” was the next thought 
to that which had recalled her. “ But 
she shall live with us when we are 
married.” So having laid the flat- 
tering unction to his conscience, by 
that satisfactory arrangement for her 
future comfort, he “ whistled her 
image down the wind” again, and 
betook himself with redoubled ar- 
dour to the contemplation of Adri- 
enne. 

And where was la petite Made- 
laine ?—What became of her, and 
what was she doing that livelong 
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day ? Never was she so much want- 
ed at St Hilaire—to console—to sup- 
port—to occupy the “ fair forsaken ;” 
and yet she came not.—* What insen- 
sibility !—what ingratitude! at sucha 
time !”—exclaimed the parents of the 
lovely desolate—so interesting in her 
becoming character of a lone bird 
“ reft of its mutual heart,” so ami- 
able in her attempted exculpation of 
the neglectful Madelaine! “ She 
does not mean to be unkind—to be 
cruel—as her conduct seems” —sweet- 
ly interposed the meek apologist.— 
“ Butshe is thoughtless—insouciante 
—and you know, chere Maman! I 
always told you la petite Madelaine 
has no sensibility—Ah Ciel !”—— 
That mine were less acute !—was, of 
course, the implied sense of that con- 
cluding apostrophe—and every one 
will feel the eloquence of the appeal, 
so infinitely more affecting than the 
full length sentence would have been. 
If vagueness is one great source of 
the sublime—it is also a grand secret 
in the arcana of sensibility. 

But we may remember that poor 
little Madelaine had slipt away to her 
own home the preceding evening, 
pleading a headach as the excuse 
for her evasion. Perhaps the same 
cause—(was it headach?) holds her 
still captive in her little chamber, 
the topmost chamber in the western 
pepper-box turret, four of which 
flank the four corners of the old 
Chateau du Résnél. Certain itis, from 
that same lofty lodging Madelaine 
has not stirred the livelong day— 
scarcely from that same station— 


There at her chamber window high, 
The lonely maiden sits— 

Its casement fronts the western sky, 
And balmy air admits, 


** And while her thoughts have wan- 
dered far 
From all she hears and sees, 
She gazes on the evening star, 
That twinkles thro’ the trees. — 


* Ts it to watch the setting sun, 
She does that seat prefer ? 

Alas! the maiden thinks of one, 
Who little thinks of her.” — 


“ Eternal fidelity” — being, of 
course, the first article agreed and 
sworn to, in the lovers’ parting cove- 
nant, “Constant correspondence,” 
as naturally came second in the list; 
and never was eagerness like Wal- 
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ter’s, to pour out the first sorrows of 
absence, in his first letter to the be- 
loved, or impatience like his, for the 
appearance of her answer. After 
some decorous delay (a little 
maiden coyness was thought deco- 
rous in those days)—it arrived, the 
delightful letter! Delightful it would 
have been to Walter, in that second 
effervescence of his first passion, had 
the penmanship of the fair writer 
been barely legible, and her episto- 
lary talent not absolutely below the 
lowest degree of mediocrity. Walter 
(to say the truth) had felt certain in- 
voluntary misgivings on that subject. 
Himself, not only an ardent admirer 
of nature, but an unaffected lover of 
elegant literature, he had been fre- 
quently mortified at Adrienne’s appa- 
rent indifference to the one, and 
seeming distaste to the other. Of 
her style of writing he had found 
no opportunities of judging. Al- 
bums were not the fashion in those 
days—and although, on the few oc- 
casions of his absence from St Hilaire, 
after his engagement with Adrienne 
(Caen being still his ostensible place 
of residence), he had not failed to 
indite to her sundry billets, and even 
full length letters, dispatched (as on 
a business of life and death) by 
bribed and special messengers,— 
either Mile de St Hilaire was en- 
gaged or abroad when they arrived 
—or otherwise prevented from re- 
plying; and still more frequently 
the lover trod on the heels of his dis- 
patch. So it chanced that he had 
not carried away with him one hoard- 
ed treasure of the fair one’s writing. 
And as to books—he had never de- 
tected the dame de ses pensées in 
the act of reading any thing more in- 
tellectual than the words for a new 
Vaudeville, or a letter from her Paris 
milliner. He had more than once 
proposed to read aloud to her—but 
either she was seized by a fit of un- 
conquerable yawning before he pro- 
ceeded far in his attempt—or the 
migraine, or the vapours, to which 
distressing ailments she was consti- 
tutionally subject—were sure to 
come on at the unfortunate moment 
of his proposition—and thus, from a 
combination of untoward accidents, 
he was not only left in ignorance of 
his mistress’s higher attainments, 
but, at certain moments of disap- 
pointed feeling, to form conjectures 
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on the subject, compared to which 
“ ignorance was bliss ;” and to some 
lingering doubts of the like nature— 
as well as to lover-like impatience, 
might be attributable the nervous 
trepidation with which he broke the 
seal of her first letter. That letter! 
—The first glimpse of its contents 
was a glimpse of Paradise !—The 
first hurried reading transported him 
to the seventh heaven—and the 
twentieth (of course, dispassionately 
critical) confirmed him in the frui- 
tion of its celestial beatitudes. Seri- 
ously speaking, Walter Barnard must 
have been a fool, as well as an ingrate, 
if he had not been pleased—enrap- 
tured with the sweet, modest, wo- 
manly feeling that breathed through 
every line of that dear letter. It was 
no long one—no laboured production 
—(though perfectly correct as to 
style and grammar); but the artless 
affection that evinced itself in more 
than one sentence of those two short 
pages, would have stampt perfection 
on the whole, in Walter’s estimation, 
had it not (as was the case) been 
throughout characterised by a beau- 
tiful, yet singular simplicity of ex- 
pression, which surprised not less 
than it enchanted him. And then— 
how he reproached himself for the 
mixed ‘emotion !—Why should it sur- 
prise him that Adrienne wrote thus? 
His was the inconceivable dulness— 
the want of discernment—of intui- 
tive penetration into the intellectu- 
al depths of a character, veiled from 
vulgar eyes, by the retiringness of 
self-depreciating delicacy, but which 
to him would gradually have reveal- 
ed itself, if he had applied himself 
sedulously to unravel the interesting 
mystery. 

Thenceforward, as may well be ima- 
gined, the correspondence, so happily 
commenced, was established on the 
most satisfactory footing,and nothing 
could exceed the delightful interest 
with which Walter studied the beauti- 
ful parts of acharacter,which gradual- 
ly developed itself as their epistolary 
intercourse proceeded, now enchant- 
ing him by its peculiar naiveté, and 
innocent sportiveness, now affecting 
him more profoundly, and not less 
delightfully, by some tone of deep 
feeling and serious sweetness, so 
well in unison with all the better and 
higher feelings of his own nature, 
that it was with more than lover-like 
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fervour he thanked Heaven for his 
prospects of happiness with the dear 
and amiable being, whose personal 
loveliness had now really sunk to 
a secondary rank in his estimation of 
her charms. A slight shade of the re- 
serve which, in his personal inter- 
course with Adrienne, had kept him 
so unaccountably in the dark with 
respect to her true character, was 
ealll peres tible, even in her delight- 
ful letters, but only sufficiently to give 
a more piquant interest to their cor- 
respondence, It was evident that she 
hung back, as it were, to take from 
his Yetters the tone of her replies ; 
that on any general subject, it was 
for him to take the lead, though, 
having done so, whether in allusion 
to books, or on any topic connected 
with taste or sentiment, she was ever 
modestly ready to take her part in 
the discussion, with simple good 
sense and unaffected feeling. It was 
almost unintentionally that he made 
a first allusion to some favourite 
book; and the letter, containing his 
remark, was dispatched before he 
recollected that he had once been 
baffled in an attempt to enjoy it with 
Adrienne, by the manner (more dis- 
couraging than indifference) with 
which she received his proposition, 
that they should read it together. 
He wished he had not touched upon 
the subject. Adrienne, excellent as 
was her capacity—spiritual as were 
her letters, might not love reading. 
He would, if possible, have recalled 
his letter. But its happy inadver- 
tence was no longer matter of re- 
gret when the reply reached him. 
That very book—his favourite poet— 
was Adrienne’s also! and more than 
one sweet passage she quoted from 
it! His favourite passages also! Was 
ever sympathy so miraculous! And 
that the dear diffident creature 
should so unaccountably have avoid- 
ed, when they were together, all 
subjects that might lead to the dis- 
covery! 

The literary pretensions of the 
young soldier were by no means 
those of profound scholarship, of 
deep reading, or even of a very re- 
— education ; but his tastes were 

ecidedly intellectual, and the charm 
of his intercourse with Adrienne 
was in no slight degree enhanced 
by the discovery, that on all subjects 
with which they were mutually ac- 


quainted, she was fully competent 
to enter with equal interest. 

Absence and lengthened separa- 
tion are generally allowed to be 
— tests of love, or, more proper- 
y speaking, of its ¢ruth. In Walter’s 
ease, they hardly acted as such, for 
distance had proved to him\but a 
lunette @ approche, bringing him ac- 
quainted with those rare qualities in 
his fair mistress which had been im- 
perceptible during their personal in- 
tercourse. With what impatience, 
knowing her as he now did, did he 
anticipate the hour of their union! 
But it was with something like a 
feeling of disappointment that he re- 
marked in her letters a degree of 
uneasiness on that tender subject, 
to which (as the period of departure 
drew nearer to a close) he was fain 
to allude more frequently and fond- 
ly. One other shade of alloy had 
crossed at intervals his pleasure in 
their correspondence. Many kind 
enquiries had he made for la petite 
Madelaine, and many affectionate 
messages had he sent her. But they 
were either wholly unnoticed, or an- 
swered in phrase the most formal 
and laconic— 

“ Mile. du Résnél was well— 
obliged to Monsieur Walter for his 
polite enquiries.—Desired her com- 
pliments.” 

It was in vain that Walter ven- 
tured a half-sportive message in re- 
ply to this ceremonious return for 
his frank and affectionate remem- 
brances—that, in playful mockery, he 
requested Adrienne to obtain for 
him “ Mademoiselle du Résnél’s for- 
giveness for his temerity in still de- 
signating her by the familiar title of 
La Petite Madelaine.”’ The reply 
was, if possible, more brief and chill- 
ing—so unlike (he could not but 
remark) to that he might reasonably 
have expected from his grateful and 
warm-hearted little friend, that a 
strange surmise, or rather a revived 
suspicion, suggested itself as the pos- 
sible solution of his conjectures. But 
was it possible,—( Walter’s face flush- 
ed as he thought of his own possible 
absurdity in so suspecting, )—Was it 
in the nature of things, that Adrienne, 
—the peerless—the lovely and be- 
loved—should conceive one jealous 
thought of the poor little Madelaine? 
The supposition was almost too ri- 
diculous to be harboured for a mo- 
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ment—and yet he remembered cer- 
tain passages in their personal in- 
tercourse, when the strangeness (to 
use no harsher word) of Adrienne’s 
behaviour to her cousin, had awa- 
kened in him an indefinite conscious- 
ness that his good-humoured notice 
of the poor little girl, and the kind 
word he was ever prompt to speak 
in her — when she was absent, 
were likely to be any thing but ad- 
vantageous to her in their effect on the 
feelings of her patroness. One cir- 
cumstance, in particular, recurred to 
him,—the recollection of a certain 
jour de féte, when la petite Made- 
laine (who had been dancing at a 
village gala, kept annually at the 
Manoir du Résnél in honour of 
Madame’s name-day ) presented her- 
self, late in the evening, at St Hi- 
laire, so blooming from the effects of 
her recent exhilirating exercise— 
her meek eyes so bright with the 
excitement of innocent gaiety, and 
her small delicate figure and youth- 
ful face set off.so advantageously 
by her simple holiday dress, espe- 
cially by her hat, a la bergére, gar- 
landed with wild roses, that even the 
old people, M.and Mad. de St Hilaire, 
complimented her on her appear- 
ance, and himself (after whispering 
aside to Adrienne )—*“ La Petite est 
jolie a ravir,”’- had sprung forward, 
and whirled her round the salon ina 
tour de danse, the effect of which 
impromptu was assuredly not to 
lessen the bloom upon her cheeks, 
which flushed over neck and brow, 
as, with the laughing familiarity of a 
brother, he commended her tasteful 
dress, and especially the pretty hat, 
which she must wear, and that only, 
he assured her, when she wished to 
be perfectly irresistible. Walter’s 
sportive sally was soon over, and 
Madelaine’s flush of beauty (the ma- 
gical effect of happiness) was soon 
faded. Both yielded to the influ- 
ence of another spell—that wrought 
by the coldly discouraging looks of 
Adrienne, and by the asperity of the 
few sentences, which were all she 
condescended to utter during the 
remainder of the evening. When la 
petite Madelaine reappeared the 
next morning with her cousin (who, 
on the plea of a migraine, remained 
till late in her own apartments), 
Walter failed not to remark that her 
eyes were red and heavy, and that 
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her manner was more constrained 
than usual; neither did it escape his 
observation when Sunday arrived, 
that the tasteful little hat had been 
strangely metamorphosed, and that 
when he rallied her on her capri- 
cious love of changes, which had 
only spoiled what was before so be- 
coming, she stole ahalf-fearful glance 
at Adrienne, while rather confusedly 
replying that “ it was not her own 
doing, but that Ma’amselle Justine, 
her cousin’s femme-de-chambre, had 
been permitted by the latter to ar- 
range it more fashionably,” The 
subject dropped then, and was never 
resumed; but Walter then made his 
own comments on it. And now that 
the peculiar tone of Adrienne’s 
letters in referring to Madelaine, 
brought former circumstances vivid- 
ly to mind, it is not surprising that 
he fell into a fit of musing on the 
possibility, which he yet rebuked 
himself for on pe It must be 
confessed that his reflections on the 
subject were of a less displeasing 
nature than those which had sug- 
gested themselves on former occa- 
sions, before epistolary correspond- 
ence with his fair betrothed had 
given him that insight into her cha- 
racter and feelings, which, strange - 
to say, he had failed to obtain during 
their personal communication. Now 
he felt assured, that if indeed she 
were susceptible of the weakness he 
had dared to suspect, it was mingled 
with no unkindly feelings towards 
her unoffending cousin, but sprang 
solely from the peculiar sensitive- 
ness of her nature, and the exclusive 
delicacy of her affection for himself. 

Where ever was the lover—(we say 
not the husband )—who could dwell 
but with tenderest indulgence on an 
infirmity of love so flattering to his 
own self-love and self-complacency ? 
We suspect that Walter’s fervour 
was any thing but cooled by the 
fancied discovery; and his doubts 
on the subject, if he still harboured 
any, were wholly dispelled by a 
postscript to Adrienne’s next letter, 
almost amounting, singular as was 
the construction, to an avowal of her 
own weakness. 

In the three fair pages of close 
writing of which that letter consist- 
ed, was vouchsafed no word of re-« 
ply to an interrogatory—the last, he 
secretly resolyed, he would ever 
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venture on that subject—whether 
his “ little cousin Madelaine,” as he 
had sometimes sportively called her 
by anticipation, had quite forgotten 
her friend Walter. But on one of 
the outside folds, evidently an after- 
thought, written hurriedly, and, as 
it seemed, with a trembling hand, 
was the following postscript :— 

“La Petite Madelaine se souvient 
toujours du bon Walter—Comment 
féroit-elle autrement ? 

“ Mais, cependant, qu’il ne soit 
plus question d’elle dans les lettres 
de Mons. Walter.” 

“ A most strange fancy! an un- 
accountable caprice of this dear 
Adrienne’s !’’ was Walter’s smiling 
soliloquy. “ Some day she shall 
laugh at it with me—but for the pre- 
sent and for ever, be the dear one’s 
will my law.” Thenceforth “ il 
n’étoit plus question de la Petite 
Madelaine,” in Walter’s letters, and 
in those of Adrienne she was never 
more alluded to. 

Mademoiselle de St Hilaire’s mind 
was about this time engrossed by 
far more important personages than 
her absent lover, or her youthful 
friend. The present occupants, her- 
——~ new one truly )}—and a cer- 
tain Marquis D’Arval, who would 
probably have been her first choice, 
if he had not been the selected of 
her parents. Not that she had by 
any means decided on the rupture 
of her engagements with Walter, (if 
indeed such a contingency had ever 
formed the subject of her private 
musings) ; neither, at any rate, would 
she have dissolved it, till his return 
should compel her to a decision. For 
his letters were too agreeable, too 
spiritual—too full of that sweet in- 
cense that never satiated her vanity, 
to be voluntarily relinquished. 

But in the meantime, the corre- 
spondence, piquant as it was—a 
charming passe-temps!—could not 
be expected to engross her wholly. 
Many vacant hours still hung upon 
her hands, wonderful to say, in spite 
of those intellectual and elegant pur- 
suits, the late discovery of which had 
so enraptured the unsophisticated 
Walter. Who so proper as the Mar- 

uis D’Arval, then on a visit at the 
hateau,—her cousin too—besides 
being the especial favourite of her 
parents—(dutiful Adrienne !)—to be 
the confidential friend of la belle 
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délaissée? To be in fact the sub- 
stitute of the absent lover, in all those 
petits soins that so agreeably divert 
the ennui of a fine lady’s life, and for 
which the most sentimental corre- 
spondence can furnish no equivalent ? 
In the article of petit soins indeed, 
(the phrase is perfectly untransla- 
table,) the merits of D’Arval were 
decidedly superior to those of his 
English competitor, whose English 
feelings and education certainly dis- 
qualified him for evincing that pecu- 
liar tact and nicety of judgment in 
all matters relating to female decora- 
tion and occupation, so essential in 
the cavalier servente of a French 
beauty. Though an excellent French 
scholar, Walter never could compass 
the nomenclature of shades and co- 
lours, so familiar and expressive to 
French tongues and tastes. He blun- 
dered perpetually between “ rose 
tendre,” and “ rose foncée ;” and was 
quite at fault if referred to as arbi- 
trator between the respective merits 
of “ Boue de Paris,” or “ Crapeau 
mort d’amour.” 

Achilles, in his female weeds, was 
never more awkward at his task than 
poor Walter, when appointed, by es- 
pecial favour, to the office of arran- 
ging the ribbon collar, or combing 
the silken mane and ruffled paws of 
Silvie, Adrienne’s little chien lion. 
And though ready enough (as we 
have seen) to importune his mistress 
with worthless offerings of paltry 
wild-flowers, it never entered his 
simple fancy to present her with 
small, compact bouquets, sentimen- 
tally and scientifically combined, (the 
pensée never omitted, if in season,) 
the stems wound together with silk 
of appropriate hue, or wrappedround 
with a motto, or well-turned couplet. 
In these, and all accomplishments of 
a similar nature, Walter Barnard’s 

enius was immeasurably distanced 
y that of the Marquis D’Arval. 

The latter was also peculiarly in- 
teresting in his character of a de- 
spairing lover; and his attentions 
were particularly well-timed, at a 
season when the absence of the hap- 
py lover had made a vacuum in the 

ife (of course not the heart) of 
Adrienne, who on her part was actu- 
ated by motives of pure humanity 
in consoling D’Arval (as far as cir- 
cumstances permitted) for the suc- 
cess of his rival, by proofs of her 
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warmest friendship, and tenderest 
commiseration. 

Since the Marquis’s arrival at St 
Hilaire, his universal genius had in 

reat measure superseded la petite 

fadelaine in her office of exorcist 
to the demon of ennui, her fair cou- 
sin’s relentless persecutor. She was 
therefore less frequently, or rather 
less constantly, at the Chateau— 
though still summoned to secret con- 
ference in Adrienne’s boudoir, and 
often detained there for hours by 
consultations or occupations of that 
private and confidential nature, so 
interesting to the generality of young 
ladies who have lovers in their hearts 
or heads, though the details might be 
insipid to the general reader, if it 
were even allowable to reveal mys- 
teries little less sacred than the Eleu- 
sinian. 

It might have been inferred, how- 
ever, that la petite Madelaine was 


but an unwilling sharer of those se-_ 


cret conferences; for she often re- 
tired from them with looks of more 
grave, and even careful expression, 
than were well in character with the 
youthful countenance, and an air of 
dejection that ill suited the recent 
listener to a happy lovetale. And 
when her services (whatever were 
their nature) were no longer requi- 
red, Adrienne evinced no inclina- 
tion to detain her at St Hilaire. 

She was still, however, politely 
and even kindly welcomed by the 
owners of the Chateau; but when 
no longer necessary to the content- 
ment of their idolized daughter, the 
absence or presence of la petite 
Madelaine became to them a matter 
of the utmost indifference, and by 
degrees she became painfully sensi- 
ble that there is a wide difference in 
being accounted nobody with respect 
to our individual consequence, or in 
relation to our capabilities for con- 
tributing, however humbly, to the 
comfort and happiness of others. To 
the first species of insignificance Ma- 
delaine had been early accustomed, 
and easily reconciled ; but the se- 
cond pressed heavily on her young 
heart—and perhaps the more so, at 
St Hilaire, for the perpetually-recur- 
ring thoughts of a time still recent 
—(‘‘the happy time,” as that poor 
girl accounted it in her scant expe- 
rience of happiness)—when she had 
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a friend there who, however his heart — 
was devoted to her cousin, had never 
missed an occasion of shewing kind- 
ness to herself, and of evincing to 
her by those attentions, which pass 
unnoticed when accepted as a due, 
but are so -precious to persons situ- 
ated as was la:petite Madelaine, that 
to him, at least;-her pains and plea- 
sures, her tastes, her feelings, and 
her welfare, were by no means indif- 
ferent or unimportant. The dew of- 
kindness never falls on any soil so 
grateful as the young heart unaccus- 
tomed to its genial influence. After 
benefits, more weighty and import- 
ant, fail not in noble natures to inspire 
commensurate gratitude—but they 
cannot call forth that burst of enthu- 
siastic feeling, awakened by the first 
experienced kindness, like the sud- 
den verdure of a dry seed bed called 
into life and luxuriance by the first 
warm shower of spring. 

La petite Madelaine’s natural 
home was at no time, as has been ob- 
served, a very happy one to her. 
And now that it was more her home 
than for some years it had been, time 
had wrought no favourable change 
in her circumstances there. Time 
had not infused more tenderness to- 
wards her into the maternal feelin 
of Madame du Résnél—though it 
had worked its usual effect of increa- 
sing the worldliness, and hardening 
the hardness of her nature. Time 
had not dulcified the tempers of the 
three elder Mademoiselles du Rés- 
nél, by providing with husbands the 
two cadettes between them and Ma- 
delaine. And time had cruelly cur- 
tailed the few home joys of the poor 
Madelaine, by sending le petit frére 
to college, and by delivering up to 
his great receiver, Death—her only 
other friend—the faithful and affec- 
tionate Jeanette. Of the few that had 
once loved her in her father’s house, 
only the old dog was left to welcome 
her more permanent abode there; and 
one would have thought he was senisi- 
ble of the added responsibilities death 
and absence had devolved upon him. 
Forsaking his long-accustomed place 
on the sunny pavement of the south 
stone court-yard, he established him- 
self at the door of the salon if she 
was within it, himself not being pri- 
vileged to enter there—or with his 
young mistress in her own little turret 
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chamber, where he had all entrées— 
or even to her favourite arbour in 
the garden he contrived to creep 
with her, though his old limbs were 
too feeble to accompany her beyond 
that short distance. And when they 
were alone together, he would look 
up in her face with such a “human 
meaning” in his dim eyes, as spoke to 
Madelaiue’s heart, as plainly and more 
affectingly than words could have 
spoken—* I only am left to love my 
master’s daughter, and who but her 
cares for old Roland ?” 

In the meantime, Walter’s year 
of probation was fast drawing to a 
close; and his return to St Hilaire, 
and all thereon depending, was look- 
ed forward to with very different 
feelings by himself, (the happy ex- 
— by the inhabitants of the 

hateau, and by its still occasional 
inmate, the little Maiden of the Ma- 
noir, whose meditations on the sub- 
ject were not the less frequent and 
profound, because to her it was ob- 
viously one of little personal inte- 
rest. Monsieur and Madame de St 
Hilaire had watched with intense 
anxiety the fancied progress of the 
Marquis D’Arval in supplanting the 
absent Walter in the affections of 
their daughter. But experience had 
taught them, that the surest means 
of effecting their wishes, was to re- 
frain from expressing them to the 
dutiful Adrienne. So they looked 
on, and kept silence, with hopes that 
became fainter as the decisive pe- 
riod approached, and they observed 
that the lovers’ correspondence was 
unslackened, and the Marquis made 
no interesting communication to 
them of that success on his part, 
which he was well aware they would 
receive as most gratifying intelli- 

ence. On the contrary, he found 
t necessary, about this time, to make 
a journey to Paris, and to his estates 
in Languedoc; but as he still seemed 
devoted to Adrienne—and his devo- 
tions were evidently accepted with 
the sweetest complacency—the be- 
wildered parents still cherished a be- 
lief that the young people mutually 
understood each other—that D’Ar- 
val’s temporary absence had been 
concerted between them, from mo- 
tives of prudence and delicacy with 
respect to Walter, and that when the 
latter arrived, their daughter would 
either require him to release her 


[Aug. 
from her rash engagement, or em- 
power them to acquaint him with 
her change of sentiments. 

Nothing could be farther from 
truth, however, than this fancied 
arrangement of the worthy elders, 
Whatever were D’Arval’s ultimate 
views and hopes, he had contented 
himself during his visit with playing 
the favourite lover pro tempore. 
Perhaps he was too honourable to 
take further advantage of his rival’s 
absence—perhaps too delicate—too 
romantic to owe his mistress’s hand 
to any but her cool after decision— 
unbiassed by his fascinating pre 
sence. In short, whatever was the 
reason, he was au désespoir !—ac- 
cablé !—anéanti!—But he departed, 
leaving la belle Adrienne very much 
in doubt whether his departure was 
desirable or otherwise. It certainly 
demolished a pretty little airy fabric 
she had amused herself with con- 
structing at odd idle moments of 
tender reverie. Such as a meeting 
of the rivals—jealousy—reproaches 
—an interesting dilennmma—despera- 
tion on one side (she had not set- 
tled which)—rapture on the other— 
defiance to mortal ¢ombat—blood- 
shed, perhaps. But these feelings 
drew a veil over the imaginary pic- 
ture, and passed on to the sweet 
anticipation of rewarding the survi- 
vor. If the marring of so ingenious 
a fancy sketch were somewhat vexa- 
tious, on the other hand, it would be 
agreeable enough to be quite at li- 
berty (for a time at least), after Wal- 
ter’s return, to resume her former 
relations with him. And as to the 
result, whatever was Ais impatience, 
that might still be delayed, and the 
Marquis would ‘return. She was 
sure of him, if after all she should 
decide in his favour; and then, who 
could tell—the fancy sketch might 
be completed at last. La petite Ma- 
delaine was not of course made the 
depository of her fair cousin’s pri- 
vate cogitations; but she had her 
own, as has been observed, and she 
saw, and thought, and drew her in- 
ferences—devoutly hated Le Mar- 
quis D’Arval—could not love her 
cousin—and pitied—Oh! how she 
pitied le bon Walter! 

Le bon Walter, whose term of 
banishment was now within three 
weeks of expiration, would have ac- 
counted himself the most enviable 
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of mortals, but for his almost ungo- 
vernable impatience at the tedious 
interval which was yet to separate 
him from his beloved; and for a 
slight shade of disquietude at cer- 
tain rumours respecting a certain 
Marquis D’Arval, which had reach- 
ed him through the medium of the 
friend (the chaplain of his regiment), 
whose visit to his family established 
at Caen, had been the means of in- 
ducing Walter te accompany him 
thither, little dreaming, while quiet- 
ly acquiescing in his friend’s arrange- 
ments, to what conclusions (so mo- 
mentous for himself) they were 
unwittingly tending. The brother 
and sister-in-law of Mr Seldon (the 
clerical friend alluded to) were still 
resident at Caen, and acquainted, 
though not on terms of intimacy, 
with the families of St Hilaire and 
Du Résnél. La petite Madelaine 
was, however, better known to them 
than any other individual of the two 
households. They had been at first 
kindly interested for her, by obser- 
ving the degree of unmerited slight 
to which she was subjected in her 
own family, and the species of half 
dependence on the capricious kind- 
ness of others, to which it had been 
the means of reducing her. The 
subdued but not servile spirit with 
which she submitted to undeserved 
neglect and innumerable mortifica- 
tions, interested them still more 
warmly in her favour; and on the 
few occasions when they obtained 
permission for her to visit them at 
Caen, the innocent playfulness of 
her sweet and gentle nature shone 
out so engagingly in the sunshine of 
encouragement, and her affectionate 
gratitude evinced itself so artlessly, 
that they felt they could have loved 
her tenderly, had she been at liberty 
to give them as much of her society 
as she was inclined to do. But 
heartlessness and jealousy are not 
incompatible, and Mile. de St Hi- 
laire- was jealous of every thing she 
condescended to patronise. Besides, 
la petite Madelaine had been too 
useful to her in various ways to be 
dispensed with; and when, latterly, 
the capricious beauty became indif- 
ferent, or rather averse to her con- 
tinuance at the Chateau beyond the 
stated period of secret service in 
the mysterious boudoir, Madelaine 
was well content to escape to her 
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own unkindly home ; and, strange to 
say, better satisfied with the loneli- 
ness of her own little turret cham- 
ber, or the dumb companionship of 
poor Roland, and with the drudgery 
of household needlework (always 
her portion at home), than even in 
the society of her amiable friends at 
Caen, which she might then have 
resorted to more unrestrainedly. 
But though they saw her seldom, 
the depression of her spirits, and her 
altered looks, passed not unnoticed 
by them. And although she uttered 
no complaint of her cousin, it was 
evident that at St Hilaire she was 
no longer treated even with the fit 
ful kindness and scant consideration 
which was all she had ever experi« 
enced. These remarks led natural+ 
ly, on the part of the Seldons, to close 
observance of the conduct of Mlle. 
de St Hilaire with the Marquis D’- 
Arval—a subject to which common 
report had already drawn their atten- 
tion, and which, as affecting the wel- 
fare of their friend Walter Barnard, 
could not be indifferent to them. 
They saw and heard and ascertain- 
ed enough to convince them that his 
honest affections and generous con- 
fidence were unworthily bestowed, 
and that a breach of faith the most 
dishonourable was likely to prove 
the ultimate reward of his high-raised 
expectations. So satisfied, they felt 
it a point of conscience to commu- 
nicate to him, through the medium 
of his friend (and in the way and to 
the extent judged advisable by the 
latter), such information as might, in 
some degree, prepare him for the 
shock they anticipated, or at least 
stimulate him to sharp investigation. 
The office devolved upon Mr Seldon 
was by no means an enviable one; 
but he was too sincerely Walter’s 
friend to shrink from it, and by cau- 
tious degrees he communicated to 
him that information which had cast 
the first shade over his love-dream 
of speedy reunion with the object of 
his affections. 

It was well for the continuance of 
their friendship, that Mr Seldon, in 
his communication to Walter, had 
not only proceeded with infinite cau- 
tion, but had armed himself with 
coolness and forbearance in the re- 
quisite degree, for the young man’s 
impetuous nature flamed out indig- 
nantly at the first insinuation against 
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the truth of his beloved. And when, 
at last—after angry interruptions, 
and wrathful sallies innumerable— 
he had been made acquainted with 
the circumstances, which, in the opi- 
nion of his friends, warranted sus- 
picions so unfavourable to her, he 
professed utter astonishment, not 
unmixed with resentment, at their 
supposing his confidence in Adrien- 
ne could be for one moment shaken 
by appearances or misrepresenta- 
tions, which had so unworthily im- 
posed on their own judgment and 
candour. 

After the first burst of irritation, 
however, Walter professed his entire 
conviction of, and gratitude for the 
good intentions of his friends; but re- 
quested of Seldon, that the subject, 
which he dismissed from his own 
mind as perfectly unworthy of a se- 
cond oo. should not be revived 
in their discussions; and Seldon, 
conscientiously satisfied with having 
done as much as discretion warrant- 
ed in the discharge of his delicate 
commission, gladly assented to the 
proposition. 

But in such cases, it is easier to 
disbelieve than to forget; and it is 
among the countless perversenesses 
of the human mind, to retain most 
tenaciously, and recur most pertina- 
ciously to that which the will pro- 
fesses most peremptorily to dismiss. 
Walter’s disbelief was spontaneous 
and sincere. So was his immediate 
protest against ever recurring, evenin 
thought, to a subject so contemptible. 
But, like the little black box that 
haunted the merchant Abudah, it 
lodged itself, spite of all opposition, 
in a corner of his memory, from 
which not all his efforts could expel 
it at all times ; though the most suc- 
cessful exorcism (the never-failing 
pro tempore) was a reperusal of 
those precious letters, in every one 
of which he found evidence of the 
lovely writer’s ingenuousness and 
truth, worthy to outweigh, in her 
lover’s heart, a world’s witness 
against her. But from the hour of 
Seldon’s communication, Walter’s 
impatience to be at St Hilaire be- 
came so ungovernable, that finding 
his friend (Mr was again to be 
the companion of his journey) not 
— to accompany him imme- 
diately, he obtained the necessary 





furlough, although it yet wanted near- 


ly three weeks of the prescribed 
year’s expiration; and although he 
had just dispatched a letter to the 
lodge of his love, full of anticipation, 
relating only to that period—he was 
on his way to the place of embarka- 
tion, before that letter had reached 
French ground, and arrived at Caen 
(though travelling, to accommodate 
his friend, by a circuitous route) but 
a few days after its reception at St 
Hilaire. 

The travellers reached their place 
of destination so early in the day, that 
after a friendly greeting with Mr and 
Mrs Charles Seldon (though not 
without a degree of embarrassment 
on either side, from recollection of a 
certain proscribed topic), Walter ex- 
cused himself from partaking their 
late dinner, and with a beating heart 
= which, truth to tell, some unde- 

nable fear mingled with delightful 
expectation) took his impatient way 
along the well-remembered foot- 
paths, that led through pleasant 
fields and orchards, by a short cut, 
to the Chateau de St Hilaire. He 
stopt for a moment at the old mill, 
near the entrance-gate of the domain, 
to exchange a friendly greeting with 
the miller’s wife, who was standing 
at her door, and dropt him a curtsy 
of recognition. The mill belonged 
to the Manoir du Résnél, and its re- 
spectable rentiers were, he knew, 
humble friends of la petite Made- 
laine; so, in common kindness, he 
could do no otherwise than linger a 
moment, to make enquiries for her 
welfare, and that of her fair cousin, 
and their respective families. It may 
be supposed that Walter’s latent mo- 
tive for so general, as well as parti- 
cular an enquiry, was to gain from 
the reply something like a glance at 
the Carte du Pais he was about to 
enter—not without a degree of ner- 
vous trepidation, with the causeless- 
ness of which he reproached himself 
in vain, though he had resisted the 
temptation of putting one question 
tothe Seldons, whomight have drawn 
from it inferences of misgivings on 
his part, the existence of which he 
was far from acknowledging even to 
his own heart. 

“ Mademoiselle Madelaine was at 
the Chateau that evening,” the dame 
informed him—“and there was no 
other company, for M. le Marquis 
left it’ for Paris three days ago.” 
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—Walter drew breath more freely at 
that article of intelligence.—* Some 
people had thought M. le Marquis 
would carry off Mademoiselle after 
all’—(Walter bit his lip) ;—* but 
now Monsieur was returned, doubt- 
Jess”—and a look and simper of vast 
knowingness supplied the conclu- 
sion cf the sentence. “Au reste— 
Mademoiselle was well, and as beau- 
tiful as ever; but for ‘ cette chere 
_— [meaning la petite Made- 
aine},—she was sadly changed of 
Jate, though she did not complain of 
illness—shenever complained, though 
every body knew her home was none 
of the happiest, and (for what cause 
the good dame knew not) she was 
not so much as formerly at St Hi- 
laire.” 

Walter was really concerned at the 
bonne femme’s account of his little 
friend, but at that moment he could 
spare but a passing thought to any 
subject save one; and having glean- 
ed all the intelligence he was likely 
to obtain respecting it, he cut short 
the colloquy with a hasty “ Bon 
soir,” and bounded on his way with 
such impetuous speed, that the en- 
trance gate of St Hilaire was still 
vibrating with the swing with which 
it had closed behind him, when he 
was half through the avenue, and 
just at one of its side openings into 
a little grove, or labyrinth, in which 
was a building, called Le Pavillion 
de Diane. He stopt to gaze for a 
moment at the gleam of its white 
walls, discernible through an open- 
ing in the thicket, for the. sight was 
associated with many “ blissful me- 
mories.” But the present was all to 
him, and again he was starting on- 
ward, when his steps were arrested 
by sounds that mingled with the 
cooing of the wood-pigeon among 
“ the umbrageous multitude of 
leaves.” 

Other sounds were none at that 
stillest hour of the still sultry even- 
ing; and among the mingled tones, 
Walter’s ear caught some not to be 
mistaken, for the voice that uttered 
them was that of Adrienne. Its 
breathings were, however, in a high- 
er and less mellifluous key than 
those of the plaintive bird; but a 
third voice, sweeter than either, ut- 
tered a low undertone, and that 
voice was the voice of Madelaine. 
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Quick was the ear of Walter to re- 
cognise and distinguish those fami- 
liar accents, but its sense of melody 
yielded of course to the fond preju- 
dice, which could not have been ex- 
pected to find harshness in the tones 
of his mistress, or allow superior 
sweetness to those of another voice. 
Whatever were his secret thoughts 
on that head, it is not to be supposed 
that at such a moment he stopped to 
compare the “ wood notes wild,” as 
coolly and critically as if he were 
weighing the merits of a pair of opera 
singers. No—after a second of at- 
tention—not half a one of doubt— 
he sprang aside from the road lead- 
ing to the mansion, and was lightly 
and swiftly threading the tortuous 
wood-path, and could now discern, 
through one of its bowery arch- 
ways, the sparkling of the little foun- 
tain that played before one of the 
three entrances to the pavilion, and 
another turn of the silvan puzzle 
would have brought him to the spot; 
but in his impatience he lost the 
well-known clue, and in a moment 
found himself at the back, instead of 
the front of the small temple. The 
corner would have been rounded 
at three steps—but at that critical 
moment, a word spoken by the most 
vehement of the fair colloquists—~ 
spoken at the highest key of a voice, 
whose powers Walter was now for 
the first time fully aware of—arrest- 
ed his steps as by art magic. His 
own name was uttered, associated 
with words of such strange import, 
that Walter’s astonishment, overpow- 
ering his reflective faculties, made 
him excusable in remaining, as he 
did, rooted to the spot, a listener to 
what passed within. 

That strange colloquy consisted, 
on one side, of taunts—and accusa- 
tions—and menaces. On the other, 
of a few deprecating words—a sigh 
or two—and something like a sup- 
pressed sob—and lastly, of an assu-~ 
rance, uttered with a trembling voice 
—that the speaker “ never had har- 
boured the slightest thought of be- 
traying the secret she was privy to, 
or entertained any hope less humble 
than to be permitted to stay unnoti- 
ced and unremembered in her own 
home”——-where she “ would be 
equally uncared for,” was probably 
her heart’s muttered conclusion, for 
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the word home trembled on her 
tongue, and she burst into an agony 
of tears. 

Neither the gentle appeal, nor the 

sh of distressful feeling in which 
it terminated, seemed to touch the 
heartless person it was addressed to, 
for there was no softening in the 
voice with which, as she quitted the 
pavilion, she issued her commands, 
that on her return some half-hour 
hence, “ the letter should be finish- 
ed, and not more stupidly than usual, 
or it would be @ refaire.” And so 
departed the imperious task-mistress, 
and as her steps died away, and the 
angry rustling of her robes, the tin- 
kling of the little fountain was again 
heard chiming with the stock doves’ 
murmurs, and within the temple all 
was profoundly still, except at inter- 
vals, a smothered sob, and then a 
deep and heart-relieving sigh, the last 
audible token of subsiding passion. 
And Walter was still rooted, spell- 
bound—immovable in the same spot. 
Lost in a confusion of thoughts, that 

- left him scarcely conscious of his 
own identity, of the reality of the 
scene around him, or of the strange 
circumstances in which he found 
himself so suddenly involved—more 
than a few moments it required to 
restore to him the power of clear 
perception and comprehension, but 
not one, when that was regained, to 
decide on the course he should pur- 
sue. 

Quickly and lightly he stept round 
the angle of the building to the side 
entrance (like the two others, an 
open archway), through which his 
eye glanced over the whole interior, 
till it rested on the one living object 
of interest. At some little distance, 
with her back towards him, sat la 
petite Madelaine, one elbow resting 
on the table before her, her head 
disconsolately bowed on the sup- 

rting hand, which half concealed 

er face; the other, with a pen held 
nervelessly by the small fingers, lay 
idle beside the half-finished letter 
eutspread before her. Once she 
languidly raised her head, and look- 
ed upon it, with a seeming effort 
dipped her pen in the ink, and held 
it a moment ——— over the line 
to be filled up. But the task seemed 


too painful to her, and with a heavy 
sigh she suffered her head to drop 
aside into its former position, and 
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her hand, still loosely holding the 
inactive pen, to fall listlessly upon 


the paper. During this short panto- 
mime, Walter had stolen noiselessly 
across the matted floor, to the back 
of Madelaine’s chair, and knowing 
all he now knew, felt no conscientious 
scruple about the propriety of read- 
ing over her shoulder the contents 
of the unfinished letter, They were 
but what he was prepared to see, 
and yet his trance of amazement was 
for a moment renewed by ocular de- 
monstration to the truth of what had 
been hitherto revealed to one of his 
senses only. The letter was to him- 
self—the reply to his last, addressed 
to Mile. de St Hilaire—the continu- 
ation of that delightful series he had 
for the last twelvemonth nearly been 
in the blissful habit of receiving 
from his adored Adrienne. Here 
was the same autograph—the same 
tournure de phrase—the same tone 
of thought and feeling (though less 
lively and unembarrassed than in her 
earlier letters)—and yet the hand 
that traced—the mind that guided— 
and the heart that dictated—were 
the hand and mind and heart of Ma- 
delaine du Résnél ! 

“ Madelaine! dear Madelaine!” 
were the first whispered words, by 
which Walter ventured to make his 
presence known to her. But low as 
was the whisper—gentle as were the 
accents—a thunder-clap could not 
have produced an. effect more elec- 
tric. Starting from her seat witha 
half shriek, she would have fallen to 
the ground from excess of agitation 
and surprise, but for Walter’s sup- 
porting arm, and it requireda world of 
soothing and affectionate gentleness 
to restore her to any degree of self- 
possession. Her first impulse on re- 
gaining it, was the honourable one, 
of endeavouring to remove from 
Walter’s observation the letter that 
had been designed for his perusal 
under circumstances so different ; 
but quietly laying his hand upon the 
outspread paper, as she turned to 
snatch it from the table, with the 
other arm he gently drew her from 
it to himself, and with a smile in 
which there was more of tender than 
bitter feeling, said—* It is too late, 
Madelaine—I know all—who could 
have thought you such a little im- 
postor!” Poor little Madelaine ! ne- 
ver was mortal maiden so utterly 
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confounded—so bewildered as she, 
by the detection, and by her own 
hurried and almost unintelligible at- 
tempts to deprecate what, in the 
simplicity of her heart, she fancied 
must be the high indignation of Wal- 
ter at her share of the imposition so 
Jong practised on him. 

Whether it was, that in the course 
of her agitated pleading, she spied 
relenting in the eyes to which hers 
were raised so imploringly, or a 
something even more encouraging 
in their expression, or in the pres- 
sure of the hands which clasped hers, 
upraised in the vehemence of sup- 
plication, certain it is, that she stopt 
short in the middle of a sentence— 
with a tear in her eye and a blush 
on her cheek, and something like a 
dawning smile on the lip that still 
quivered with emotion, and that 
“ Le bon Walter” magnanimously 
illustrated by his conduct the hack- 
neyed maxim, that 
* Forgiveness to the injured doth be- 

long,” — 

and that plenary absolution, and per- 
fect reconciliation, were granted and 
effected, may be fairly inferred from 
the testimony of the miller’s wife, 
who, still lingering at the threshold 
when the grey twilight was bright- 
ening into cloudless moonlight,spied 
Walter and Madelaine advancing 
slowly down the dark chestnut ave- 
nue, so intent in earnest conversa- 
tion (doubtless on grave and weighty 
matters), that they passed through 
the gate, and by the door where she 
stood, without once looking to the 
right or left, or, in consequence, ob- 
serving their old friend as she stept 
forward to exchange the evening sa- 
lutation. The same deponent, more- 
over, testified, that (from no motive 
of curiosity, but motherly concern 
for the safety of Madelaine, should 
Walter, striking off into the road to 
Caen, leave her at that late hour to 

ursue her solitary way through the 
Senet} she took heed to their fur- 
ther progress, and ascertained, to 
her entire satisfaction, that so far 
from unknightly desertion of his fair 
charge, Walter (seemingly inclined 
to protract his guardianship to the 
Jast possible moment) accompanied 
her through her home domain till 
quite within sight of the Chateau, 
and even there lingered so long in 
his farewell, that it might have tired 
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out the patience of the miller’s wife, 
if the supper bell had not sounded 
from the mansion, and broken short 
as kind a leave-taking as ever pre- 
ceded the separation of dearest 
friends. 

It must be quite needless to say, 
that Walter Barnard appeared not 
that night at the Chateau de St Hi- 
laire, where his return to Normandy 
was, of course, equally unknown with 
his late visit to the pavilion. Great 
was the wrath of the lovely Adrienne, 
when, on her return thither, soon after 
the expiration of the time she had 
allotted for the performance of Ma- 
delaine’s task, she found la place 
vuide—that the daring impertinent 
had not only taken the liberty of de- 
parting undismissed (doubtless in 
resentment of fancied wrongs), but 
had taken with her the letter that 
was to have been finished in readi- 
ness for the postman’s call that evene 
ing on his way to Caen. The contre- 
temps was absolutely too much for 
the sensitive nerves of la belle 
Adrienne, agitated as they had been 
during the day, by a communication 
made toher parents, and through them 
“ to his adorable cousin,’ by the 
Marquis D’ Arval, that his contract of 
marriage with a rich and beautiful’ 
heiress of his own province, was on 
the point of signature. 

“ Le perfide !” was the smothered 
ejaculation of his fair friend on ree 
ceiving this gratifying intelligence 
from her dejected parents, thus come 
pelled to relinquish their last feeble 
hope of seeing their darling united 
to the husband of their choice. To 
the darling herself the new return of 
Walter became suddenly an object 
of tender interest. Nothing could be 
so natural as her immediate anxiety 
to express this impatience in a reply 
to his last letter, and nothing could 
be more natural than that she should 
fall into a paroxysm of nervous irri- 
tation at the frustration of this amia- 
ble design, by the daring desertion 
of her chargée d'affaires. But she 
was too proud to send for her, or to 
her, It would look like ackuow- 
ledgment of error, She would “die 
first,” and “ the little impertinent 
would return of her own accord, 
humble enough, no doubt, and she 
should be humbled.” But for the 
next two days nothing was heard or 
séen of “ the little impertinent” at 
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the Chateau de St Hilaire. On the 
third, still no sign of her repentance, 
by reappearance, word, or token. 
On the fourth, Adrienne’s resolution 
could hold out against her necessi- 
ties no longer, and she was on the 
point of going herself in quest of the 
guilty Madelaine, when she learnt 
the astounding tidings that Walter 
had been five days returned to Caen, 
and on that very morning when the 
news first reached her, 

But Walter’s proceedings must be 
briefly related more _ veraciously 
than by the blundering tongue of 
common rumour, which reported 
them to Adrienne. He had returned 
to Caen, and to the hospitable home 
of his English friends, to whose ear, 
of course, he confided his tale of dis- 
appointed hopes. But, as it should 
seem by the mirthful bearing of the 
small party assembled that night 
round the supper-table after his af- 
fecting disclosure, not only had it 
failed in exciting sympathy for the 
abused lover, but he himself, bysome 
unaccountable caprice, was, to all 
appearance, the happiest of the so- 
cial group. 

Grave matters, as well as trivial, 
were, however, debated that night 
round the supper table of the Eng- 
lish party; and of the four assembled, 
as neither had attained the coolness 
and experience of twenty-six com- 
plete summers, and two of the four 
(the married pair) had forfeited all 
pretensions to worldly wisdom, by a 
romantic love match, it is not much 
to be wondered at, that Prudence 
was scarcely admitted to a share in 
the consultation, and that she was 
unanimously outvoted in conclusion. 

The cabinet council sat till past 
midnight, yet Walter Barnard was 
awake next morning, and “ stirring 
with the lark,” and brushing the 
dewdrops from the wildbrier sprays, 
as he bounded by them through the 








fields, on his way to not St 
Hilaire. 
Again in the gloaming he was 


espied by the miller’s wife, thread- 
ing the same path to the same tryst- 
ing-place—for that it was a trysting- 
place she had ocular demonstration 
—and again the next day matins and 
vespers were as duly said by the 
same parties in the same oratory, 
and Dame Simonne was privy to the 
game, and yet she had not whispered 
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her knowledge even to the reeds. 
How much longer the unnatural re- 
tension might have continued, would 
have been a curious metaphysical 
question, had not circumstances, in- 
terfering with the ends of science, 
hurried on an “ unforeseen conclu- 
sion.” 

On the third morning the usual 
tryst was kept at the accustomed 
place, at an earlier hour than on the 
preceding days; but shorter parley 
sufficed on this occasion, for the two 
who met there with no cold greet- 
ing, turned together into the pleasant 
path, so lately traced on his way 
from the town with beating heart, by 
one who retraced his footsteps even 
more eagerly, with the timid compa- 
nion, who went consentingly, but not 
self-excused. 

Sharp and anxious was the watch 
kept by the miller’s wife for the re- 
turn of the pair, whose absence for 
the next two hours she was at no 
loss to account for; but they tarried 
beyond that period, and Dame Si- 
monne was growing fidgety at their 
non-appearance, when she caught 
sight of their advancing figures, at 
the same moment that the gate of the 
Manoir swung open, and forth is- 
sued the stately forms of Madame 
and Mesdemoiselles Du Résnél! 

Dame Simonne’s senses were well- 
nigh confounded at the sight, and 
well they might, for well she knew 
what one so unusual portended— 
and there was no time—not a mo- 
ment—not a possibility to warn the 
early pedestrians who were approach- 
ing, so securely unconscious of the 
impending crisis. They were to have 
parted as before at the Manoir gate— 
to have parted for many months of 
separation—one to return to Eng- 
land, the other to her nearer home, 
till such time as But the whole 
prudential project was in a moment 
overset. The last winding of the 
path was turned, and the advancing 
parties stood confronted! Fora mo- 
ment, mute, motionless as statues— 
a smile of malicious triumph on the 
countenances of Mesdemoiselles du 
Résnél—on that of their dignified 
mother, a. stern expression of con- 
centrated wrath, inexorable, impla- 
cable. But her speech was even 
more calm and deliberate than usual, 
as she requested to know what busi- 
ness Of importance had led the young 
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lady so far from her home at that 
early hour, and to what fortunate 
chance she was indebted for the 
escort of Monsieur Barnard? The 
grand secret might still have been 
kept. Walter was about to speak— 
he scarce knew what—perhaps to 
divulge in part—for to tell all pre- 
maturely was ruin to them both. 
But before he could articulate a 
word Madame du Résnél repeated 
her interrogatory in a tone of more 
peremptory sternness, and la petite 
Madelaine, trembling at this sound, 
quailing under the cold and search- 
iug gaze that accompanied it, and 
all unused to the arts of deception 
and prevarication, sank on her knees 
where she had stopt at some distance 
from her incensed parent, and fal- 
tered out with uplifted hands,— 
** Mais—mais, maman! je viens de 
me marier !” 

The truth was told—the full, the 
simple truth—and no sooner told 
than Walter’s better nature rejoiced 
at the disclosure, rejoiced at its re- 
lease from the debasing shackles im- 
posed by worldly considerations, and 
grateful tothe young ingenuous crea- 
ture whose impulsive honesty had 
saved them both from perseverance 
in the dangerous paths of deception, 
even at the cost of those important 
advantages which might have result- 
ed from a temporary concealment of 
their union. Tenderly raising and 
supporting her he was now free to 
call his own in the sight of men and 
angels, he drew her gently towards 
the incensed parent, the expected 
storm of whose just wrath he pre- 
pared himself to meet respectfully, 
and to deprecate with all due humi- 
lity. But the preparation proved 
perfectly unnecessary. Madame du 
Résnél, whose rigidity of feature had 
relaxed into no change of line or 
muscle indicative of surprise or emo- 
tion at her daughter’s abrupt con- 
fession, now listened with equally 
imperturbable composure to Walter’s 
rather hurried and confused attempts 
at excusing what was, in the strict 
sense, inexcusable ; and to his frank 
and manly professions of attachment 
to her daughter, and of his desire, if 
he might be received asa son by that 
daughter’s mother, to prove, by every 
act of his future life, his sense of such 
‘cpa forgiveness. Having heard 
1im to the end, with the most exem- 


plary patience and faultless good 
breeding, Madame du Résnél beg- 
ged to assure Monsieur Barnard, 
that, “ so far from assuming to her- 
self any right of censure over him or 
his actions, past, present, or to come, 
she begged leave to assure him she 
was incapable of such impertinent 
interference ; and that, with regard 
to the lady who had ceased to be her 
daughter on becoming the wife of 
Monsieur Barnard, she resigned from 
that moment all claims on the duty 
she had violated, and all control over 
her future actions. Les effets ap- 
partenant 4 Mademoiselle Madelaine 
du Résnél—[poor little Madelaine, 
few and little worth were thy worldly 
goods !|—should be ready for deli- 
very to any authorized claimant.”— 
“ Au reste’ —Madame du Reésnél had 
the: honour to felicitate Monsieur 
and Madame Barnard on their aus- 
picious union, and to wish them a 
very good morning—an adieu, sans 
aii revoir—with which tender con- 
clusion, she dropped a profound and 
dignified curtsy, and with her at- 
tendant daughters (who dutifully fol- 
lowed the maternal example) pass- 
ed through the gate of the Manoir, 
and closed it after her, with no vio- 
lence, but a deliberate firmness, that 
spoke to those without more con- 
vincingly than words could have ex- 
pressed it—“ Henceforward, and for 
ever, this barrier is closed against 
you.” : 

That moment was one of bitter- 
ness to the new-made wife—to the 
discarded daughter ; and, for a time, 
all the feelings that had Jed to her 
violation of filial duty—all the ex- 
cuses she had framed to herself for 
breaking its sacred obligations—all 
the “ shortcomings” of love she had 
been subjected to in her own home 
—and all—aye, evenall thelove, pass- 
ing speech, which had bound up her 
life with Walter Barnard’s—all was 
forgotten—merged in one absorb- 
ing agony of distress, at the sudden 
and violent wrench-asunder of Na- 
ture’s first and holiest ties. She clung 
to the side-post of the old gate that 
opened to her paternal domain—to 
the house of her fathers. She kissed 
the bars that excluded her for ever. 
Was it for ever? A gleam of hope 
brightened in her streaming eyes— 
“ Her dear Armand! Le petit fréere, 
would return to the Manoir, and he 
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would never shut its gates against 
poor Madelaine.” 

Her husband availed himself of 
the auspicious moment; he encou- 
raged her hopes, and she listened 
with the eager simplicity of a child; 
he spoke words of comfort, and she 
was comforted ; of love, and she for- 
got her fault and her remorse—her 
home—her friends—the world—and 
every thing in it but himself. 

Three days from that ever-memo- 
rable morning, la petite Madelaine 
stood with her husband upon Eng- 
lish ground, but for him, a stranger 
in a strange land—the portionless 
bride of a poor subaltern. For 
though she had brought with her all 
the “ effets” which, through Madame’s 
special indulgence, she had been 
— to remove from her own 
ittle turret chamber, they helped but 
poorly towards the future ménage, 
consisting only of her scanty ward- 
robe, a few books (her most pre- 
cious property ), alittle embroidered 
purse, containing a louis-d’or, sun- 
dry old silver coins, and piéces de 
dix sous, a bonbonniere full of 
dragées, a birthday present from le 
= frére, a gold etui, the gift of 

er grandmother, and a pair of silver 
sugar-tongs, the bequest of old Jean- 
nette. To this splendid inventory 
she was, however, graciously allowed 
to annex the transfer of honest Ro- 
land, her father’s ancient servitor, 
who, as if endowed with rational 
comprehension, made shift to leap 
into the cart which conveyed to Caen 
the poor possessions of his master’s 
daughter, and came crouching to her 
feet, with looks and actions needing 
no interpretation to speak intelligi- 
bly—* Mistress! lead on, and I will 
follow thee.” 

The married pair were indeed 
embarked together on a rough sea, 
with little provision for the voyage, 
to which they had been in a manner 
7 driven; but, by the 

lessing of Providence, they wea- 
thered out its storms, now sheltering 
for a season in some calm and friend- 
ly haven, and anon compelled (but 
with recruited courage) to renew 
their conflict with the winds and 
waves. But throughout their hearts 
were strong, for they were faithfully 
united ; and that devoted affection 
for her husband, which had saved 
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the heart of Madelaine from break- 
ing in its first and sharpest agony 
(the sharpest, because mingled with 
remorse ), was the continued support 
and sweetener of her after life, 
through a lot of infinite vicissitude. 

If haply I have evinced some par- 
tiality to poor little Madelaine, even 
in the detail of her unsanctioned 
nuptials, accuse me not, reader, of 
making light of the sin of filial dis- 
obedience. I have told you that she 
judged herself;—l\et you and I do 
likewise, and abstain from passing 
sentence on others. But if your 
Christian charity, righteous reader ! 
is so rigidly exacting, as to require 
punishment as well as penitence, be 
comforted even on that score, and 
lay the assurance to your feeling 
heart, that la petite Madelaine had 
her full share of worldly troubles ; 
the last and crowning one of all, that 
she was doomed to be, by some 
years, the survivor of the husband of 
her youth—the friend and companion 
of her life—the prop and staff of her 
declining days. 

But she was not long an outcast 
from her own people and her early 
home. “Le petit frére” found means, 
soon after the attainment of his ma- 
jority, and the full rights and titles 
it conferred on him, as lord of him- 
self and the Manoir du Résnél, to 
prevail on his lady mother (who still 
remained mistress of the establish- 
ment) to receive, on the footing of 
occasional guests, her long-banished 
child, with her English husband. 
From that time, Monsieur du Résnél 
proved himself, on all occasions, the 
affectionate brother, and unfailing 
friend of Walter and Madelaine; and 
the good understanding then esta- 
blisked between themselves and Ma- 
dame du Résnél was never interrupt- 
ed, though jealousies among the elder 
sisters were always at work to un- 
dermine it, by.innumerable petty 
artifices. Madame was not their 
dupe, however. Nature had formed 
her with a cold heart, but a strong 
understanding. She felt and knew 
that the respect and attention inva- 
riably shewn towards her by Made- 
Jaine and her husband, were the fruits 
of right principle and kindly disposi- 
tion, unswayed by any interested con- 
sideration, and that her other daugh- 
ters were actuated by the sordid view 
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of appropriating to themselves exclu- 
sively, at her decease, the small 
hoard she might have accumulated 
in the long course of her rigid and 
undeviating economy. As the bur- 
den of years pressed more heavily 
upon her, she became more and more 
sensible of the worth and tenderness 
of her once slighted Madelaine; and 
when circumstances made it expe- 
dient that she should remove from 
her son’s roof, she took up her last 
lodging among the living under that 
of the dutiful child, whose widowed 
sorrows were soothed by her tender 
performance of the sacred duty which 
had thus unexpectedly devolved 
upon her. 

When the mother and daughter 
were reunited under circumstances 
so affecting, the latter had almost 
numbered the threescore years, so 
near the age of man ; and the former, 
with all her mental faculties in their 
full vigour, and retaining her bodily 
strength and all her seuses to an ex- 
traordinary degree, was on the verge 
of fourscore years and five. But the 
tender and unremitting cares of her 
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filial guardian were blessed for three 
years longer in their pious aim, — 

“ T’ explore the wish—explain the ask- 

ing eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.” 
Then the full of days was summoned 
to depart, and J—yes—J remember 
well the last scene of her long pil- 
grimage, though a little child when 
present at it, and carried in my 
nurse’s arms to the chamber of death. 
My mother was there also, for she 
was the grand-daughter of that aged 
dying woman—the daughter of Wal- 
ter Barnard and Madelaine du Rés- 
nél. “And so it came to pass, that 
la petite Madelaine was my own 
dear grandmother, and that the fact 
was (I suppose) written on my fore- 
head, for the future investigation of 
that “ grim white woman,” the 
daughter of Adrienne de St Hilaire, 
who, impelled by curiosity, and 
armed with hereditary hate, dismay- 
ed me by that mysterious visit, which, 
opening up the forgotten sources of 
old traditional memories, gave rise 
to my after daydream and to this 
long story. C. 
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THE BALLAD OF BACCHUS. 


Or the son of the glorious Semele 
Is a wondrous tale to tell, 

How he lay on the shore of the boundless sea, 
On a rock by the billow’s swell ; 

In the very spring-tide of youth was he 
When beauty doth most excel. 


Round his ample breast was a purple vest, 
And his locks of the raven shade 

Floated behind to the gentle wind, 
And over his shoulders play’d ; 

And there came in view a roving crew, 
That follow’d the pirate’s trade. 


And they were Tuscan mariners, 


Bold pirates every one, 


And ill-betoken’d their evil stars, 
When their cruizing was begun ; 

Though the bark was tight, and bounded light 
To the coast as they did run. 
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And they spied the youth, as they plough’d the brine, 


Drew near and plann’d surprise ; 

And with nod and wink, and speechless sign, 
His comrade did each advise ; 

And blessing the ship for a gainful trip, 
Leap’d over and seized the prize. 


They deew’d him a youth of noble race, 
And thought to bind him fast; 

And they took him on board in little space, 
And cords about him cast— 

But away flew the bands from his feet and hands, 
Like chaff before the blast. 


Now the son of the glorious Semele 
All unconcern’d he sat, 

And his dark eye shone most laughingly, 
But the Pilot was struck thereat,— 

And cried to his crew that around him drew, 
“ My comrades, mark you that! 


“ Hold, hold ye, for this no mortal is, 
As you may plainly know, 

For a god is he, and strong, | wis, 
To work or weal or woe— 

Perchance ’tis Jove from his throne abeve, 
Or the god of the silver bow. 


“ Or Neptune, maybe, stern god of sea— 
So celestial to behold: 

The planks of the ship from their ribs would slip, 
Ere imprison immortal mould ; 

For Olympian gods are fearful odds, 
That mortals should strive to hold. 


“ Turn ye the oar to the dark-edged shore, 
And the youth in safety land, 

And speed ye, before ye hear the roar 
Of a storm ye may not withstand— 

For beshrew me if his wrath he pour, 
*Twill be with a mighty hand.” 


But the Captain stood in another mood, 
And spake as he would command : 

“ Up to the gale with yard and sail, 
And talk not to me of land— 

Leave the youth to me, and away to sea, 
He shall visit a distant strand; 


“ Cyprus or Egypt, or farther away, 
To the Hyperborean coast, 

And mayhap by the way he’!I find tongue to say 
What parentage he may boast, 

Their state and thrift, his fortune’s gift, 
And of that we make the most!” 


Thus the captain spake, the mast was placed, 
Up went the yard and sail, 

And not a rope but was tightly braced, 
As it fill’d before the gale. 

But how shall I tell what next befell, 

- And with wonders fill my tale! 
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Odours were first of the luscious vine, 
Fresher than honied banks, 

And a stream divine of ambrosial wine 
Trickled about the planks— 

But the mariner’s cheer was check’d by fear, 
That they could not give it thanks. 


Then a vine-tree rose and tendrils flung 
The sail and sailyard round, 

And wherever they clung rich clusters hung, 
And the mast dark ivy bound, ; 
That twined about, and the berries stood out, 

For much they did abound. 


The rests wherein their oars they plied, 
Each one a garland bore, 

Then the staring mariners stoutly cried 
To the Pilot to steer to shore. 

Then a lion across the deck did stride 
And horribly loud did roar. 


In midships he rose a rampant bear, 
And his shaggy hide he shook, 

Then a lion he from the prow did glare, 
And so deadly was his look, 

That the frighten’d crew to the stern they flew 
And each his place forsook, 


And round the Pilot in fear did cling, 
For he was the best of the crew; 

Then the Lion-God glared, and with one spring 
The caitiff Captain slew ; 

From the side of the ship, with plunge and slip, 
Into the sea they flew. 


As the mariners plunged inte the sea, 
They were all of them Dolphins made ; 

But the son of the glorious Semele 
Alone the Pilot staid, 

The man bless’d he from his terror free, 
And pleasantly to him said— 


“ Courage, my friend, stand firm above, 
A worthy part was thine ; 

The offspring of Jove and Semele’s love 
Am I, and the God of Wine; 

Shouting and song to me belong, 
And the gift of the generous vine.” 


“ Hail, son of the beauteous Semele! 
I know thee well, thou art 
Giver of Mirth and Revelry, 
To me sweet joys impart ; 
For the song of Bard, thou dost regard, 
Comes warmest from the heart.” 
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No. I.—Satvanpy. 


Tue recent events in Poland have 
awakened the old and but half-ex- 
tinguished interest of the British 
people in the fate of that unhappy 
courftry. The French may regard 
the Polish legions as the vanguard 
only of revolutionary movement: the 
radicals may hail their struggle as 
the first fruits of political regenera- 
tion : the great majority of observers 
think of them only as a gallant peo- 
ple, bravely combating for their in- 
dependence, and forget the shades 
of political difference in the great 
cause of national freedom. 

The sympathy with the Poles, ac- 
cordingly, is universal. It is as 
strong with the Tories as the Whigs, 
with the supporters of antiquated 
abuse as the aspirants after modern 
improvement. Political considera- 
tions combine with generous feeling 
in this general interest. And num- 
bers who regard with aversion any 
approach towards revolutionary war- 
fare, yet view it with complacency 
when it seems destined to interpose 
Sarmatian valour between European 
independence and Muscovite ambi- 
tion. 

The history of Poland, however, 
contains more subjects of interest 
than this. It is fraught with political 
instruction, as well as romantic ad- 
venture, and exhibits on a great scale 
the consequences of that democratic 
equality which, with uninformed po- 
liticians, is so much the object of 
eulogium. The French revolution- 
ists, who sympathize so vehemently 
with the Poles in their contest with 
Russian despotism, little imagine 
that the misfortunes of that country 
are the result of that very equality 
which they have made such sacri- 
fices to attain; and that in the weak- 
ness of Poland may be discerned the 
consequences of the political system 
which they consider as the perfec- 
tion of society. 

Poland in ancient possessed very 
much the extent and dominion of 
Russia in Europe in modern times. 
It stretched from the Baltic to the 
Euxine; from Smolensko to Bohe- 
mia; and embraced within its bosom 


the whole Scythia of antiquity—the 
storehouse of nations, from whence 
the hordes issued who so long press- 
ed upon and at last overthrew the 
Roman empire. Its inhabitants have 
in every age been celebrated for their 
heroic valour: they twice captured 
the ancient capital of Russia, and 
the conflagration of Moscow, and 
retreat of Napoleon, were but the 
repetition of what had resulted five 
centuries before from the appear- 
ance of the Polish eagles on the 
banks of the Moskwa. Placed on 
the frontiers of European civilisa- 
tion, they long formed its barrier 
against barbarian invasion: and the 
most desperate wars they ever main- 
tained were those which they had to 
carry on with their own subjects, the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine, whose 
roving habits and predatory life dis- 
dained the restraints of regular go- 
vernment. When we read the ac- 
counts of the terrible struggles they 
maintained with the great insurrec- 
tion of these formidable hordes un- 
der Bogdan, in the 17th century, we 
are transported to the days of Scy- 
thian warfare, and recognise the fea- 
tures of that dreadful invasion of the 
Sarmatian tribes, which the genius of 
Marius averted from the Roman re- 
public. 

Nor has the military spirit of the 
people declined in modern times. 
The victories of Sobieski, the deli- 
verance of Vienna, seem rather the 
fiction of romance than the records 
of real achievement. No victory so 
glorious as that of Kotzim had been 
gained by Christendom over the Sa- 
racens since the triumphs of Richard 
on the field of Ascalon: And the 
tide of Mahommedan conquest would 
have rolled resistlessly over the 
plains of Germany, even in the reign 
of Louis XIV., if it had not been ar- 
rested by the Polish hero under the 
walls of Vienna. Napoleon said it 
was the peculiar quality of the Po- 
Janders to form soldiers more rapidly 
than any other people. And their 
exploits in the Italian and Spanish 
campaigns justified the high eulo- 
gium and ayowed partiality of that 
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eat commander. No swords cut 

eeper than theirs in the Russian 
ranks during the campaign of 1812, 
and alone, amidst universal defec- 
tion, they maintained their faith in- 
violate in the rout at Leipsic. But 
for the hesitation of the French em- 
peror in restoring their indepen- 
dence, the whole strength of the 
kingdom would have been roused on 
the invasion cf Russia; and had this 
been done, had the Polish monarchy 
formed the support of French am- 
bition, the history of the world might 
have been changed ; 


“ From Fate’s dark book one leaf been 
torn, 
And Fiodden had been Bannockburn.” 


How, then, has it happened that 
a country of such immense extent, 
inhabited by so martial a people, 
whose strength on great occasions 
was equal to such achievements, 
should in every age have been so 
unfortunate, that their victories 
should have led to no result, and 
their valour so often proved inade- 
quate to save their country from 
dismemberment ? The _ plaintive 
motto, Quomodo Lapsus; Quid feci, 
may with still more justice be ap- 
plied to the fortunes of Poland than 
the fall of the Courtenays. “ Always 
combating,” says Salvandy, “ fre- 
quently victorious, they never gain- 
ed an accession of territory,and were 
generally glad to terminate a glori- 
ous contest by a cession of the an- 
cient provinces of the republic.” 

Superficial observers will answer, 
that it was the elective form of go- 
vernment; their unfortunate situa- 
tion in the midst of military powers, 
and the absence of any chain of 
mountains to form the refuge of un- 
fortunate patriotism. But a closer 
examination will demonstrate that 
these causes were not sufficient to 
explain the phenomenon; and that 
the series of disasters which have so 
long overwhelmed the monarchy, 
have arisen from a more permanent 
and lasting cause than either their 
physical situation or elective govern- 
ment. 

The Polish crown has not always 
been elective. For two hundred and 
twenty years they were governed 


by the race of the Jagellons with as 
much regularity as the Plantagenets 
of England; and yet, during that 
dynasty, the losses of the republic 
were fully as great as in the subse- 
quent periods. Prussia is as flat, 
and incomparably more sterile than 
Poland, and, with not a third of the 
territory, it is equally exposed to the 
ambition of its neighbours: Yet 
Prussia, so far from being the sub- 
ject of partition, has steadily increas- 
ed interritory and population. The 
fields of Poland, as rich and fertile 
as those of Flanders, seem the prey 
of every invader, while the patriot- 
ism of the Flemings has studded 
their plains with defensive fortresses 
which have secured their indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding the vicinity 
of the most ambitious and powerful 
monarchy in Europe. 

The real cause of the never-ending 
disasters of Poland, is to be found in 
the democratic equality, which, from 
the remotest ages, has prevailed in 
the country. The elective form of 
government was the consequence 
of this principle in their constitu- 
tion, which has descended to them 
from Scythian freedom, and has en- 
tailed upon the state disasters worse 
than the whirlwind of Scythian in- 
vasion. 

“It is a mistake,” says Salvandy, 
“ to suppose that the representative 
form of government was found in 
the woods of Germany. What was 
found in the woods was Polish 
equality, which has descended unim- 
paired in all the parts of that vast 
monarchy to the present times.* It 
was not to our Scythian ancestors, 
but the early councils of the Chris- 
tian church, that we are indebted 
for the first example of representa 
tive assemblies.” In these words of 
great and philosophic importance is 
to be found the real origin of the 
disasters of Poland. 

The principle of government, from 
the earliest times in Poland, was, 
that every free man had an equal 
right to the administration of public 
affairs, and that he was entitled to 
exercise this right, not by represen- 
tation, but in person. The result of 
this was, that the whole freemen of 
the country constituted the real go- 
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vernment; and the diets were at- 
tended by 100,000 horsemen; the 
great majority of whom were, of 
course, ignorant, and in necessitous 
circumstances, while all were pene- 
trated with an equal sense of their 
importance as members of the Polish 
state. The convocation of these tu- 
multuous assemblies was almost in- 
variably the signal for murder and 
disorder. Thirty or forty thousand 
lackeys, in the service of the nobles, 
but still possessing the rights of free- 
men, followed their masters to the 
place of meeting, and were ever ready 
to support their ambition by military 
violence, while the unfortunate na- 
tives, eat up by such an enormous 
asseinblage of armed men, regarded 
the meeting of the citizens in the 
same light as the inhabitants of the 
Grecian city did the invasion of 
Xerxes, when they returned thanks 
to the gods that he had not dined in 
their neighbourhood, or every living 
creature would have perished. 

So far did the Poles carry this 
equality among all the free citizens, 
that by an original and fundamental 
law, called the Liberum Veto, any 
one member of the diet, by simply 
interposing his negative, could stop 
the election of the sovereign, or any 
other measure the most essential to 
the public welfare. Of course, in so 
immense a multitude, some are al- 
ways to be found fractious or venal 
enough to exercise this dangerous 
power, either from individual per- 
versity, the influence of external 
corruption, or internal ambition ; and 
hence the numerous occasions on 
which diets, assembled for the most 
important purposes, were broken up 
without having come to any deter- 
mination, and the Republic left a 
prey to anarchy, at the time when it 
stood most in need of the unanimous 
support of its members. It is a stri- 
king proof how easily men are de- 
luded by this phantom of general 
equality, when it is recollected that 
this ruinous privilege has, not only 
in every age, been clung to as the 
Magna Charta of Poland, but that 
the native historians, recounting dis- 
tant events, speak of any infringe- 
ment upon it as the most fatal mea- 
sure to the liberties and welfare of. 
the country. 

All human institutions, however, 
must be subject to some check, 
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which renders it practicable to get 
through business on urgent occa- 
sions, in spite of individual opposi- 
tion. The Poles held it utterly at 
variance with every principle of free- 
dom to bind any free man by a law 
to which he had not consented. The 
principle, that the majority could 
bind the minority, seemed to them 
inconsistent with the most element- 
ary ideas of liberty. To get quit of 
the difficulty, they commonly mas- 
sacred the recusant; and this ap- 
peared, in their eyes, a much less 
serious violation of freedom than 
out-voting him; because, said they, 
instances of violence are few, and 
do not go beyond the individual suf- 
ferers; but when once the rulers es- 
tablish that the majority can com- 
pel the minority to yield, no man 
has any security against the violation 
of his freedom. 

Extremes meet. It is curious to 
observe how exactly the violation 
of freedom by popular folly coin- 
cides in its effect with its extinction 
by despotic power. The bow-string 
in the Seraglio, and assassination at 
St Petersburg, are the limitations 
on arbitrary power in these despotic 
states. Popular murders were the 
means of restraining the exorbitant 
liberty of the Poles within the limits 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
forms even of regular government. 
Strange, as Salvandy has well obser- 
ved, that the nation the most jealous 
of its liberty, should, at the same 
time, adhere to a custom of all others 
the most destructive to freedom; 
and that, to avoid the government of 
one, they should submit to the des- 
potism of all! 

It was this original and fatal pas- 
sion for equality, which has in every 
age proved fatal to Polish independ- 
ence—which has paralyzed all the 
valour of her people, and all the en- 
thusiasm of her character—and ren- 
dered the most warlike nation in 
Europe the most unfortunate. The 
measures of its government partook 
of the unstable and vacillating cha- 
racter of all popular assemblages. 
Bursts of patriotism were succeeded 
by periods of dejeciion; and the 
endless changes in the objects of 
popular inclination, rendered it im- 

racticable to pursue any steady ob- 
ject, or adhere, through all the Va- 
rieties' of fortune, to one uniform 
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system for the good of the state. 
Their wars exactly resembled the 
contests in La Vendee, where, aweek 
after the most glorious successes, 
the victorious army was dissolved, 
and the leaders wandering with a 
few followers in the woods. At the 
battle of Kotzim, Sobieski com- 
manded 40,000 men, the most regu- 
Jar. army which for centuries Po- 
land had sent into the field; at their 
head, he stormed the Turkish en- 
trenchments, though defended by 
80,000 veterans, and 300 pieces of 
cannon ; he routed that mighty host, 
slew 50,000 men, and carried the 
Polish ensigns in triumph to the 
banks of the Danube. But while 
Europe resounded with his praises, 
and expected the deliverance of the 
Greek empire from his exertions, 
his army dissolved—the troops re- 
turned to their homes—and the in- 
vincible conqueror was barely able, 
with a few thousand men, to keep 
the field. 

Placed on the frontiers of Europe 
and Asia, the Polish character and 
history have partaken largely of the 
effects of the institutions of both 
these quarters of the globe. Their 
passion for equality, their spirit of 
freedom, their national assemblages, 
unite them to European indepen- 
dence; their unstable fortune, per- 
petual vacillation, and chequered 
annals, partake of the character of 
Asiatic adventure. While the states 
by whom they are surrounded, have 
shared in the steady progress of Eu- 
ropean civilisation, the Polish mo- 
narchy has been distinguished by the 
extraordinary vicissitudes of Eastern 
story. Elevated to the clouds during 
periods of heroic adventure, it has 
sunk to nothing upon the death of a 
single chief ; the republic which had 
recently carried its arms in triumph 
to the neighbouring capitals, was 
soon struggling for its existence with 
a contemptible enemy ; and the bul- 
wark of Christendom in one age, 
was in the next razed from the book 
of nations. 

Would we discover the cause of 
this vacillation, of which the deplora- 
ble consequences are now so strong- 
ly exemplified, we shall find it in the 
passion for equality which appears 
in every stage of their history, and 
of which M. Salvandy, a liberal his- 
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torian, has given a powerful pic- 
ture :— 


‘* The proscription of their greatest 
princes,”’ says he, “ and, after their death, 
the calumnies of posterity, faithfully echo- 
ing the follies of contemporaries, have 
destroyed all those who in different ages 
have endeavoured, in Poland, to create a 
solid or protecting power. Nothing is 
more extraordinary than to hear the mo- 
dern annalists of that unfortunate people, 
whatever their country or doctrine may 
be, mechanically repeat all the national 
outcry against what they call their des- 
potic tyrants. Facts speak in vain against 
such prejudices. In the eyes of the Poles, 
nothing was worthy of preservation in 
their country but liberty and equality ;— 
a high-sounding expression, which the 
French Revolution had not the glory of 
inventing, nor its authors the wisdom to 
apply more judiciously. 

‘“* Contrary to what has occurred every- 
where else in the world, the Poles have 
never been at rest but under the rule of 
feeble monarchs. Great and vigorous 
kings were uniformly the first to perish ; 
they have always sunk under vain at- 
tempts to accustom an independent nobi- 
lity to the restraints of authority, or soft- 
en to their slaves the yoke of bondage. 
Thus the royal authority, which elsewhere 
expanded on the ruins of the feudal sys- 
tem, has in Poland only become weaker 
with the progress of time. All the efforts 
of its monarchs to enlarge their preroga- 
tive have been shattered against a com- 
pact, independent, courageous body of 
freemen, who, in resisting such attempts, 
have never either been weakened by divi- 
sion nor intimidated by menace. In their 
passion for equality, in their jealous inde- 
pendence, they were unwilling even to 
admit any distinction between each other; 
they long and haughtily rejected the titles 
of honour of foreign states, and even till 
the last age, refused to recognise those 
hereditary distinctions and oppressive pri- 
vileges, which are now so fast disappear- 
ing from the face of society. They even 
went so far as to insist that one, in mat- 
ters of deliberation, should be equal to all. 
The crown was thus constantly at war 
with a democracy of nobles. The dynasty 
of the Piasts strove with much ability to 
create in the midst of that democracy, a 
few leading families ; by the side of those 
nobles, a body of burghers. These things, 
difficult in all states, were there impos- 
sible. An hereditary dynasty, always 
stormy and often interrupted, was unfit 
for the persevering efforts requisite for 
such a revolution. In other states the 
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monarchs pursued an uniform policy, and 
their subjects were vacillating ; there, the 
people were steady, and the crown change- 
able,”—I. 71. 


“In other states, time had everywhere 
established the hereditary descent of ho- 
nours and power. Hereditary succession 
was established from the throne to the 
smallest fief, from the reciprocal necessi- 
ty of subduing the vanquished people, 
and securing to each his share in the 
conquests. In Poland, on the other hand, 
the waywoods, or warlike chieftains, the 
magistrates and civil authorities, the go- 
vernors of castles and provinces, so far 
from founding an aristocracy by establish- 
ing the descent of their honours or offices 
in their families, were seldom even no- 
minated by the king. Their authority, 
especially that of the Palatins, excited 
equal umbrage in the sovereign who 
should have ruled, as the nobles who 
should have obeyed them. There was thus 
authority and order nowhere in the state. 

“Tt is not surprising that such men 
should unite to the pride which could bear 
nothing above, the tyranny which could 
spare nothing below them. In the dread 
of being compelled to share their power 
with their inferiors elevated by riches or 
intelligence, they affixed a stigma on every 
useful profession as a mark of servitude. 
Their maxim was, that nobility of blood 
was not lost by indigence or domestic 
service, but totally extinguished by com- 
merce or industry. This policy perpetu- 
ally withheld from the great body of serfs 
the use of arms, both because they had 
learned to fear, but still continued to des- 
pise them. In fine, jealous of every spe- 
cies of superiority as a personal outrage, 
of every authority as an usurpation, of 
every labour as a degradation, this society 
was at variance with every principle of 
human prosperity. 

** Weakened in this manner in their 
external contests, by their equality not 
less than their tyranny, inferior to their 
neighbours in number and discipline, the 
Poles were the only warlike people in 
the world to whom victory never gave 
either peace or conquest. Incessant con- 
tests with the Germans, the Hungarians, 
the pirates of the north, the Cossacks of 
the Ukraine, the Osmanlis, occupy their 
whole annals; but never did the Polish 
eagles advance the frontiers of the repub- 
lic. Poland saw Moravia, Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, escape from its government, 
as Bohemia and Mecklenburg had for- 
merly done, without ever being awakened 
to the necessity of establishing a central 
government sufficiently strong to coerce 
and protect so many discordant materials. 
She was destined to drink to the last 
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dregs the bitter consequences of a pitiless 
aristocracy and a senseless equality. 

“ Vainly did Time, whose ceaseless 
course, by breaking through that fierce 
and oppressive equality, had succeeded 
where its monarchs had failed, strive to 
introduce a better order of things. Po- 
land was destined, in all the ages of its 
history, to differ from all the other Eu- 
ropean states. With the progress of 
wealth, a race of burghers at length sprung 
up—an aristocracy of wealth and posses- 
sions arose ; but both, contrary to the ge- 
nius of the people, perished before they 
arrived at maturity. The first was speedi- 
ly overthrown ; in the convulsion, conse- 
quent upon the establishment of the last, 
the national independence was destroy- 
ed.”"—I. 74, 

Of the practical consequences of 
this fatal passion for equality in the 
legislature and the form of govern- 
ment, our author gives the following 
curious account :— 

“ The extreme difficulty of providing 
food for their comitia of 100,000 citizens on 
horseback, obliged the membersof the Diet 
to terminate their deliberations in a few 
days, or rather to separate, after having 
devoured all the food in the country, com- 
menced a civil war, and deterniined no- 
thing. Theconstant recurrence ofsuch dis- 
asters, at length led to an attempt tointro. 
duce territorial deputies, invested with full 
power to carry on the ordinary and rou- 
tine business of the state. But so adverse 
was any delegation of authority to the ori- 
ginal nature of Polish independence, that 
this beneficial institution never was esta- 
blished in Poland but in the most incom. 
plete manner. Its introduction corrected 
none of the ancient abuses. The King 
was still the president of tumultuous as- 
semblies; surrounded by obstacles on 
every side ; controlled by generals and mi- 
nisters notof his own selection; obliged to 
defend theacts of a cabinet which he could 
not control, against the cries of a furious 
diet. And these diets, which united, sabre 
in hand, under the eye of the sovereign, 
and still treated of all the important affairs 
of the state—of war and peace, the elec- 
tion of a sovereign, the formation of laws 
—which gave audience to ambassadors, 
and administered justice in important 
cases—were still the Champs de Mars of 
the northern tribes, and partook to the 
very last of all the vices of the savage 
charactez. There was the same confu- 


sion of powers, the same elements of dis- 
order, the same license to themselves, the 
same tyranny over others. 

“ This attempt at a representative go- 
vernment was destructive to the last 
shadow of the royal authority; the meet- 
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ings of the deputies became fixed and fre- 
quent; the power of the sovereign was 
lost without any permanent body arising 
toreceive it inhis room, The system of 
deputations made slow progress ; and in 
several provinces was never admitted. 
General diets, where the whole nation 
assembled, became more rare, and there- 
fore more perilous ; and as they were con- 
voked only on great occasions, and to 
discuss weighty interests, the fervour of 
passion was superadded to the inexperi- 
ence of business, 

“ Speedily the representative assem- 
blies became the object of jealousy on the 
part of this democratic race; and the 
citizens of the republic sought enly to li- 
mit the powers which they had conferred 
on their representatives. Often the jea~ 
lous multitude, terrified at the powers 
with which they had invested the depu- 
ties, were seized with a sudden panic, and 
hastened together from all quarters with 
their armsin their hands to watch over their 
proceedings. Such assemblies were styled 
‘ Diets under the Buckler.” But gene- 
rally they restricted and qualified their 
powers at the moment ofelection. The 
electors confined their parliaments to a 
circle of limited questions: gave them 
obligatory directions ; and held, after every 
session, what they called post-comitial diets ; 
the object of which was to exact from every 
deputy a rigid account of the execution of 
his mandate. Thus every question of im- 
portance was, in effect, decided in the pro- 
vinces before it was debated in the national 
assembly. And, as unanimity was still 
considered essential to a decision, the 
passing of any legislative act became im. 
possible when there was any variance be- 
tween the instructions to the deputies. 
Thus the majority were compelled to dis- 
regard the protestations of the minority; 
and, to guard against that tyranny, the 
only remedy seemed to establish, in fa- 
vour of the outvoted minority, the right of 
civil war. Confederations were establish- 
ed; armed leagues, formed of discontented 
nobles, who electeda marshal or president, 
and opposed decrees to decrees, force to 
force, diet to diet, tribune to tribune ; and 
had alternately the King for its leader and 
its captive. What deplorable institutions, 
which opened toall the discontented alegal 
channel for spreading anarchy through 
their country! The only astonishing 
thing is, that the valour of the Polish no- 
bility so long succeeded in concealing 
these mortal defects in their institutions. 
One would have imagined that a nation, 
under such customs, could not exist a year; 
and yet it seemed never weary either of 
victories or folly.”"—=I, 116, 
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No apology is necessary for the 
length of these quotations ; for they 


are not only illustrative of the causes 
of the uniform disasters of Poland, 
but eminently instructive as to the 
tendency of democratic institutions 
all over the world. 

There is no danger that the inhabi- 
tants of England or France will flock 
in person to the opening of Parlia- 
ment, and establish diets of two or 
three hundred thousand freemen, 
with sabres by their sides; but there 
is a very — danger, that they will 
adopt the democratic jealousy of their 
representatives, and fix them down 
by fixed instructions to a course of 
conduct which will both render nus 
gatory all the advantages of a delibe- 
rative assembly, and sow the seeds 
of dissension, jealousy, and civil war 
between the different members of 
the state. This is the more to be ap- 

rehended, because this evil was felt 
in the strongest manner in France 
during the progress of the Revolu- 
tion, and has geo in America 
most remarkably even during the 
brief period of its political existence. 

The Legislators of America are 
not in any sense statesmen ; they are 
merely delegates, bound to obey the 
directions of their constituents, and 
sent there to forward the indivis 
dual interest of the province, dis- 
trict, or borough which they ree 
present. Their debates are languid 
and uninteresting; conducted with 
no idea whatever of convincing, but 
merely of shewing the constituents 
of each member what he had done 
for his daily hire of seven dollars. 
The Constituents Assembly met, with 
cahiers or instructions to the depu- 
ties from all the electors; and s0 
much did this jealousy of the legis- 
lature increase with the progress of 
the movements in France, that the 
surest road to popularity with the 
electors was soon found to be, the 
most abject professions of submis- 
sion to their will. Every one knows 
how long and vehemently annual 

arliaments have been demanded by 
the English radicals, in order to give 
them an opportunity of constantly 
exercising this surveillance over their 
representatives ; and how many mem- 
bers of the present House of Com- 
mons are under a positive pledge to 
their constituents on more than one 
momentous question, Itis interest« 
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ing to observe how much mankind, 
under all varieties of climate, situa- 
tion, and circumstances, are govern- 
ed by the same principles; and to 
trace the working of the same causes 
in Polish anarchy, French revolu- 
tions, American selfishness, and Bri- 
tish democracy. 

Whoever considers the matter dis- 
passionately, and attends to the les- 
sons of history, must arrive at the 
conclusion, that this democratic spirit 
cannot coexist with regular govern- 
ment or national independence in 
ancient states; and that Polish an- 
archy is the necessary prelude in all 
such communities to Moscovite op- 
pane. The reason is eternal, and 

ing founded in the nature of things, 
must be the same in all ages. When 
the true democratic spirit is once ge- 
nerally diffused, men invariably ac- 

uire such an inordinate jealousy of 
their superiors, that they thwart all 
measures, even of the most obvious 
and undeniable utility; and by a 
perpetual change of governors, gra- 
tify their own equalising spirit, at 
the expense of the best interests of 
the state. This disposition appears 
at present in France, and England, 
in the rapid changes of administra- 
tion which have taken place within 
the last few years, to the total de« 
struction of any uniformity of go- 
vernment, or the prosecution of any 
systematic plan for the public good: 
it appears in America in the execra- 
ble system of rotation of office, in 
Other words, of the expulsion of 
every man from official situations, 
the moment he becomes qualified to 
hold them, which a recent able ob- 
server has so well exposed ;* it ap- 
peared in Poland in the uniform 
weakness of the executive, and pe- 
riodical returns of anarchy, which 
rendered them, in despite of their 
native valour, unfortunate in every 
contest, and at last, led to the parti- 
tion of the republic. 

Never was there a truer obserya- 
tion, than that wherever the ten- 
dency of prevailing institutions is 
hurtful, there is an under current 
perpetually flowing, destined to cor- 
rect them. As this equalising and 
democratic spirit is utterly destruc- 
tive to the best interests of society, 
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and the happiness of the very people 
who indulge in it, so by the wisdom 
of nature, it leads rapidly and cer- 


tainly to its own destruction. The 
moment that it became paramount 
in the Roman Republic, it led to the 
civil convulsions which brought on 
the despotism of the Ceesars ; its ca- 
reer was rapidly cut short in France 
by the sword of Napoleon; it exter- 
minated Poland from the book of 
nations; it threatens to close the 
long line of British greatness ; it will 
convulse or subjugate America, the 
moment that growing republic is 
brought in contact with warlike 
neighbours, or finds the safety-valve 
of the back settlements closed against 
the escape of turbulent multitudes. 
The father of John Sobieski, whose 
estates lay in the Ukraine, has left a 
curious account of the manners and 
habits of the Cossacks in his time, 
which was about 200 years ago. 
“ The great majority,” said he, “ of 
these wandering tribes, think of no- 
thing but the affairs of their little 
families, and encamp, as it were, in 
the midst of the towns which be- 
long to the crown or the noblesse. 
They interrupt the ennui of repose 
by frequent assemblies, and their 
comitia are generally civil wars, often 
attended by profuse bloodshed. It 
is there that they choose their het- 
man, or chief, by acclamation, follow- 
ed by throwing their bearskin caps 
in the air. Such is the inconstancy in 
the multitude,that they frequently de- 
stroy their own work ; but as long as 
the hetman remains in power, he has 
the right of life and death. The town 
Tretchmiron, in Kiovia, is the arsenal 
of their warlike implemerts and 
their treasure. There is deposited 
the booty taken by their pirates in 
Romelia and Asia Minor; and there 
are also preserved with religious 
care, the immunities granted to their 
nation by the republic. There are 
displayed the standards which the 
king sends them, whenever they take 
up arms for the service of the re- 
public. It is round this royal stand- 
ard that the nation assemble in their 
comitia. The hetman there does not 
resume to address the multitude 
ut with his head uncovered, with a 
respectful air, ready to exculpate 
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himself from all the charges brought 
against him, and to solicit humbly 
his share of the spoils taken from the 
enemies. These fierce peasants are 
passionately fond of war; few are 
acquainted with the use of the mus- 
ket; the pistol and sabre are their 
ordinary weapons. Thanks to their 
light and courageous squadrons, Po- 
Jand can face the infantry of the most 
powerful nations on earth. They are 
as serviceable in retreat as in suc- 
cess; when discomfited, they form, 
with their chariots ranged in several 
lines in a circular form, an entrench- 
ed camp, to which no other fortifica- 
tions can be compared. Behind that 
tabor, they defy the attacks of the 
most formidable enemy.” 

Of the species of troops who com- 
posed the Polish army, our author 
gives the following curious account, 
—a striking proof of the national 
weakness which follows the fatal 
passion for equality, which formed 
their grand national characteristic: 


“ Five different kinds of soldiers com- 
posed the Polish army. There was, in 
the first place, the mercenaries, composed 
of Hungarians, Waliachians, Cossacks, 
Tartars, and Germans, who would have 
formed the strength and nucleus of the 
army, had it not been that on the least 
delay in their payments, they invariably 
turned their arms against the govern- 
ment: the national troops, to whose 
maintenance a fourth of the national reve- 
nue was devoted: the volunteers, under 
which name were included the levies of 
the great nobles, and the ordinary guards 
which they maintained in time of peace : 
the Pospolite, that is, the array of the 
whole free citizens, who, after three sum- 
monses from the king, were obliged to 
come forth under the banners of their 
respective palatines, but only to remain 
a few months in the field, and could not 
be ordered beyond the frontiers. This 
last unwieldy body, however brave, was 
totally deficient in discipline, and in ge- 
neral served only to manifest the weak- 
ness of the republic. It was seldom call- 
ed forth but in civil wars. The legions 
of valets, grooms, and drivers, who en- 
cumbered the other force, may be term- 
ed a filth branch of the military force of 
Poland; but these fierce retainers, natu- 
rally warlike and irascible, injured the 
army more by their pillage and dissen- 
sions, than they assisted it by their num- 
bers: 

“ All these different troops were defi- 
cient in equipment; obliged to provide 
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themselves with every thing, and to cole 
lect their subsistence by their own authce 
rity, they were encumbered with an incre- 
dible quantity of baggage-waggons, des- 
tined, for the most part, less to convey 
provisions than carry off plunder. They 
had no corps of engineers ; the artillery, 
composed of a few pieces of small ca- 
libre, had no other officers than a few 
French adventurers, upon whose adhe~ 
rence to the republic implicit reliance could 
not be placed. The infantry were few 
in number, composed entirely of the 
mercenary and royal troops; but this 
arm was regarded with contempt by the 
haughty nobility. The foot soldiers were 
employed in digging ditches, throwing 
bridges, and cutting down forests, rather 
than actual warfare. Sobieski was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of having in his camp 
a considerable force of infantry ; but two 
invincible obstacles prevented it,—the 
prejudices of the country, and the penury 
of the royal treasury. 

“The whole body of the Pospolite, 
the volunteers, the valets d’armée, and a 
large part of the mercenaries and national 
troops, served on horseback. The heavy 
cavalry, in particular, constituted the 
strength of the armies; there were to be 
found united, riches, splendour, and num- 
ber. They were divided into cuirassiers 
and hussars; the former clothed in steel, 
man and horse bearing casque and cuirass, 
lance and sabre, bows and carabines; the 
latter defended only by a twisted hauberk, 
which descended from the head, over the 
shoulders and breast, and armed with a 
sabre and pistol. Both were distin- 
guished by the splendour of their dress 
and equipage, and the number and costly 
array of their mounted servants, accou- 
tred in the most bizarre manner, with 
huge black plumes, and skins of bears 
and other wild beasts. It was the boast 
of this body, that they were composed of 
men, all measured, as they expressed it, 
by the same standard; that is, equal in 
nobility, equally enjoying the rights to 
obey only their God and their swords, 
and equally destined, perhaps, to step one 
day into the throne of the Piasts and the 
Jagellons, ‘The hussars and cuirassiers 
were called Towarzirz, that is, compas 
nions; they called each other by that 
name, and they were designated in the 
same way by the sovereign, whose chief 
boast would be Primus inter pares, the 
first among equals.” —I. 129. 

With so motley and discordant a 
force, it is not surprising that Poland 
was unable to make head against the 
steady ambition and regular forces of 
the military monarchies with which 
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it was surrounded. Its history ac- 
cordingly exhibits the usual feature 
of all democratic societies—occa- 
sional bursts of patriotism, and splen- 
did efforts followed by dejection, an- 
archy, and misrule. It is a stormy 
night illuminated by occasional flash- 
es of lightning, never by the steady 
radiance of the morning sun. 

One of the most glorious of these 
flashes is the victory of Kotzim, the 
first great achievement of John So- 
bieski. 


“ Kotzim is a strong castle, situated 
four leagues from Kamaniek, ona rocky 
projection which runs into the Dneiper, 
impregnable from the river, and surround. 
ed on the other side by deep and rocky 
ravines. A bridge thrown over one of 
them, united it to the entrenched camp, 
where Hussein Pacha had posted his 
army. That camp, defended by ancient 
fieldworks, extended along the banks of 
the Dneiper, and was guarded on the 
side of Moldavia, the sole accessible quar- 
ter, by precipices cut in the solid rock, 
and impassable morasses. The art of 
the Ottomans had added to the natural 
strength of the position; the plain over 
which, after the example of the Romans, 
that military colony was intended to rule, 
was intersected to a great distance by 
canals and ditches, whose banks were 
strengthened by palisades. A powerful 
artillery defended all the avenues to the 
camp, and there reposed, under magnifi- 
cent tents, the Turkish generalissimo 
and eighty thousand veterans, when they 
were suddenly startled by the sight of 
the Polish banners, which moved in 
splendid array round their entrench. 
ments, and took up a position almost 
under the fire of their artillery. 

“ The spot was animating to the recol- 
lections of the Christian host. Fifty years 
before, James Sobieski had conquered a 
glorious peace under the walls of that very 
castle: and against its ramparts, after the 
disaster of the Kobilta, the power of the 
young Sultan Osman had dashed itself in 
vain, Now the sides were changed; the 
Turks held the entrenched camp, and the 
army of the son of James Sobieski filled 
the plain. 

“ The smailer force had now to make 
the assault; the larger army was en- 
trenched behind ramparts better fortified, 
better armed with cannon, than those 
which Sultan Osman and his 300,000 
Mussulmen sought in vain to wrest from 
the feeble army of Whadislaus. The 
Turks were now grown grey in victories, 
and the assailants were young troops, for 
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the most part ill. armed, assembled in haste, 
destitute of resources, magazines, or pro- 
visions—worn out with the fatigues and 
the privations ofa winter campaign. Deep 
ditches, the rocky bed of torrents, preci- 
pitous walls of rock, composed the field 
of battle on which they were called on to 
combat an enemy reposing tranquilly 
under the laurels of victory, beneath 
sumptuous tents, and behind ramparts 
defended by an array of 300 pieces of 
cannon. The night passed on the Polish 
side in mortal disquietude ; the mind of 
the general, equally with the soldiers, 
was overwhelmed with anxiety. The 
enterprise which he had undertaken seem- 
ed above human strength; the army had 
no chance of safety but in victory, and 
there was too much reason to fear that 
treachery, or division in his own troops, 
would snatch it from his grasp, and de- 
liver down his name with disgrace to 
posterity. 

“ Sobieski alone was inaccessible to 
fear. When the troops were drawn forth 
on the following morning, the Grand Het- 
man of Lithuania declared the attack des- 
perate, and his resolution to retreat. 
* Retreat,’ cried the Polish hero, ‘ is im- 
possible. We should only find a dis- 
graceful death in the morasses with which 
we are surrounded, a few leagues from 
hence; better far to brave it at the foot 
of the enemy’s entrenchments. But 
what ground is there for apprehension? 
Nothing disquiets me but what I hear 
from you. Your menaces are our only 
danger. I am confident you will not 
execute them. If Poland is to be effaced 
from the book of nations, you will not 
allow our children to exclaim, that if a 
Paz had not fled, they would not have 
wanted a country.’ Vanquished by the 
magnanimity of Sobieski, and the cries of 
Sapieha and Radziwik, the Lithuanian 
chief promised not to desert his country- 
men. 

“ Sobieski then ranged his faltering 
battalions in order of battle, and the 
Turks made preparations to receive be- 
hind their entrenchments the seemingly 
hopeless attack of the Christians. Their 
forces were ranged in a semicircle, and 
their forty field-pieces advanced in front, 
battered in breach the palisades which 
were placed across the approaches to the 
Turkish palisades, Kouski, the command- 
er of the artillery, performed under the 
superior fire of the enemy, prodigies of 
valour. The breaches were declared 
practicable in the evening; and when night 
came, the Christian forces of the two 
principalities of Walachia and Moldavia 
deserted the camp of the Infidels, to range 
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themselves under the standard of the 
cross ; a cheering omen, for troops never 
desert but to the side which they imagine 
will prove successful. 

“* The weather was dreadful; the snow 
fell in great quantities; the ranks were 
obstructed by its drifts. In the midst of 
that severe tempest, Sobieski kept his 
troops under arms the whole night. In 
the morning they were buried ia the snow, 
exhausted by cold and suffering. Then 
he gave the signal of attack. ‘ Compa- 
nions,’ said he, in passing through the 
lines, his clothes, his hair, his mustaches 
covered with icicles, ‘I deliver to you an 
enemy already half vanquished. You have 
suffered, the Turks are exhausted. The 
troops of Asia can never endure the hard- 
ships of the last twenty-four hours. 
The cold has conquered them to our 
hand. Whole troops of them are already 
sinking under their sufferings, while we, 
inured to the climate, are only animated 
by it to fresh exertions. It is for us to 
save the republic from shame and slavery. 
Soldiers of Poland, recollect that you 
fight for your country, and that Jesus 
Christ combats for you.’ 

“ Sobieski had thrice heard mass since 
the rising of the sun. The day was the 
féte of St Martin of Tours. The chiefs 
founded great hopes on his intercession : 
the priests, who had followed their 
masters to the field of battle, traversed 
the ranks, recounting the actions of 
that great apostle of the French, and all 
that they might expect from his known 
zeal for the faithh He was a Slavonian 
by birth. Could there be any doubt, then, 
that the Christians would triumph when 
his glory was on that day in so peculiar 
@ manner interested in performing mi- 
racles in their favour ? 

‘“* An accidental circumstance gave the 
highest appearance of truth to these 
ideas. The Grand Marshal, who had 
just completed his last reconnoissance 
of the enemy’s lines, returned with his 
countenance illuminated by the presage 
of victory—‘ My companions,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘in half an hour we shall be lod- 
ged under these gilded tents.’ In fact, 
he had discovered that the point against 
which he intended to direct his principal 
attack was not defended but by a few 
troops benumbed by the cold. He im- 
mediately made several feigned assaults 
to distract the attention of the enemy, 
aud directed against the palisades, by 
which he intended to enter, the fire of a 
battery already erected. The soldiers 
immediately recollected that the preced- 
ing evening they had made the utmost 
efforts to draw the cannon beyond that 
point, but that a power 4pparently more 
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than human had chained them to the 
spot, from whence now they easily beat 
down the obstacles to the army’s ad- 
vance, and cleared the road to victory. 
Who was so blind as not to see in that 
circumstance the miraculous intervention 
of Gregory of Tours ! 

“ At that moment the army knelt 
down to receive the benediction of Fa- 
ther Przeborowski, confessor of the 
Grand Hetman; and his prayer being 
concluded, Sobieski, dismounting from 
his horse, ordered his infantry to move 
forward to the assault of the newly 
opened breach in the palisades, he hime 
self, sword in hand, directing the way. 
The armed valets followed rapidly in 
their footsteps. That courageous band 
were never afraid to tread the path of 
danger in the hopes of plunder. Ina 
moment the ditches were filled up and 
passed; with one bound the troops are 
rived at the foot of the rocks. The Grand 
Hetman, after that first success, had 
hardly time to remount on horseback, 
when, on the heights of the entrenched 
camp, were seen the standard of the cross 
and the eagle of Poland. Petrikowski 
and Denhoff, of the royal race of the 
Piasts, had first mounted the ramparts, 
and raised their ensigns. At this joyful 
sight, a hurra of triumph rose from the 
Polish ranks, and rent the heavens; the 
Turks were seized with consternation ; 
they had been confounded at that sudden 
attack, made at a time when they ima- 
gined the severity of the weather had 
made the Christians renounce their pe- 
rilous enterprise. Such was the confuse 
sion, that but for the extraordinary 
strength of the position, they could not 
have stood a moment. At this critical 
juncture, Hussein, deceived by a false at- 
tack of Czarnicki, hastened with his ca» 
valry to the other side of the camp, and 
the spahis, conceiving that he was flying, 
speedily took to flight. 

“ But the Janizzaries were not yet van- 
quished. Inured to arms, they rapidly 
formed their ranks, and falling upon the 
valets, who had dispersed in search of 
plunder, easily put them to the sword. 
Fortunately, Sobieski had had time to 
employ his foot soldiers in levelling the 
ground, and rendering accessible the ap- 
proaches to the summits of the hills, 
The Polish cavalry came rushing in with 
a noise like thunder. The hussars, the 
cuirassiers, with burning torches affixed 
to their lances, scaled precipices which 
seemed hardly accessible to foot soldiers. 
Inactive till that moment, Paz now roused 
his strength. Ever the rival of Sobieski, 
he rushed forward with his Lithuanian 
nobles in the midst of every danger, to 
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endeavour to arrive first in the Ottoman 
camp. It was too late;—already the 
flaming lances of the Grand Hetman 
gleamed on the summits of the entrench- 
ments, and ever attentive to the duties of 
a commander, Sobieski was employed in 
re-forming the ranks of the assailants, dis- 
ordered by the assault and their success, 
and preparing for a new battle in the 
midst of that city of tents, which, though 
surprised, seemed not subdued. 

“ But the astonishment and confusion 
of the besieged, the cries of the women, 
shut up in the Harams, the thundering 
charges of the heavy squadrons clothed in 
steel invulnerable, and composed of im- 
petuous young men, gave the Turks no 
time to recover from their consternation. 
Tt was no longer a battle, but a massacre. 
Demetrius and the Lithuanian met at the 
same time in the invaded camp. A cry 
of horrornowrose from the Turkish ranks, 
and they rushed in crowds to the bridge 
of boats which crossed the Dniester, and 
formed the sole communication between 
Kotzim,and the fortified city of Kamaniek. 
In the struggle to reach this sole outlet 
from destruction, multitudes killed each 
other, But Sobieski’s foresight had de- 
prived the vanquished even of this last 
resource. His brother-in-law, Radzewil, 
had during the tumult glided unpercei- 
ved through the bottom of the ravines, 
and at the critical moment made himself 
master of the bridge, and the heights which 
commanded it. The only resource of 
the fugitives was now to throw themselves 
into the waves. 20,000 men perished at 
that fatal point, either on the shores or 
in the half-congealed stream. Insatiable 
in carnage, the hussars led by Maziniki 
pursued them on horseback into the bed 
of the Dneiper, and sabred thousands when 
struggling in the stream. 40,000 dead 
bodies were found in the precincts of the 
camp. The water of the river for several 
leagues ran red with blood, and corpses 
were thrown up with every wave on its 
deserted shores. 

“ At the news of this extraordinary 
triumph, the Captain Pacha, who was 
advancing with a fresh army to invade 
Poland, set fire to his camp, and hasten- 
ed across the Danube. The Moldavians 
and Walachians made their submission to 
the conqueror, and the Turks, recently so 
arrogant, began to tremble for their capi- 
tal. Europe, electrified with these suc- 
cesses, returned thanks for the greatest 
victory gained for three centuries over the 
infidels. Christendom quivered with joy, 
as if it had just escaped from ignominy 
and bondage.”—II. 130—153. 

“ But while Europe was awaiting the 
intelligence of the completion of the over- 
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throw of the Osmanlis, desertion and 
flight had ruined the Polish army. Whole 
Palatinates had abandoned their colours, 
They were desirous to carry off in safety 
the spoils of the East, and to prepare for 
that new field of battle which the election 
of the King of Poland, who died at this 
juncture, presented. Sobieski remained 
almost alone on the banks of the Dnies- 
ter. At the moment when Walachia and 
Moldavia were throwing themselves under 
the protection of the Polish crown, when 
the Capitan Pacha was flying to the foot 
of Balkan, and Sobieski was dreaming 
of changing the face of the world, his army 
dissolved. The Turks, at this unexpected 
piece of fortune, recovered from their ter- 
ror; and the rule of the Mussulmen was 
perpetuated for two centuries in Europe.” 
—II. 165, 


This victory and the subsequent 
dissolution of the army, so charac- 
teristic both of the glories and the 
inconstancy of Poland, great asit was, 
was eclipsed by the splendours of the 
deliverance of Vienna. The account 
of the previous election of this great 
man to the throne of Poland is sin- 
gularly characteristic of Polish man- 
ners. 


‘‘ The plain of Vola to the west of War- 
saw had been the theatre, from the ear- 
liest times, of the popular elections, Al- 
ready the impatient Pospolite covered 
that vast extent with its waves, like an 
army prepared to commence an assault 
on a fortified town. The innumerable 
piles of arms ; the immense tables round 
which faction united their supporters; 
a thousand jousts with the javelin or the 
lance; a thousand squadrons engaged 
in mimic war ; a thousand parties of pala- 
tines, governors of castles, and other dig- 
nified authorities who traversed the ranks 
distributing exhortations, party songs, and 
largesses ; a thousand cavalcades of gen- 
tlemen, who rode, according to custom, 
with their battle-axes by their sides, and 
discussed at the gallop the dearest inte- 
rests of the republic ; innumerable quar- 
rels, originating in drunkenness, and ter- 
minating in blood: Such were the scenes 
of tumult, amusement, and war,—a faith- 
ful mirror of Poland,—which, as far as the 
eye could reach, filled the plain. 

“ The arena was closed in by a vast 
circle of tents, which embraced, as in an 
immense girdle, the plain of Vola, the 
shores of the Vistula, and the spires of 
Warsaw. The horizon seemed bounded 
by a range of snowy mountains, of which 
the summits were portrayed in the hazy 
distance by their dazzling whiten¢ss—= 
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Their camp formed another city, with its 
markets, its gardens, its hotels, and its 
monuments. There the great displayed 
their Oriental magnificence ; the nobles, 
the palatines, vied with each other in the 
splendour of their horses and equipage; 
and the stranger who beheld for the first 
time that luxury, worthy of the last and 
greatest of the Nomade people, was never 
weary of admiring the immense hotels, 
the porticoes, the colonnades, the gal- 
leries of painted or gilded stuffs, the cas- 
tles of cotton and silk, with their draw- 
bridges, towers, and ditches. Thanks to 
the recent victory, a great part of these 
riches had been taken from the Turks. 
Judging from the multitude of stalls, kit- 
chens, baths, audience chambers, the ele- 
gance of the Oriental architecture, the 
taste of the designs, the profusion of 
gilded crosses, domes, and pagodas, you 
would imagine that the seraglio of some 
Eastern sultan had been transported by 
enchantment to the banks of the Vistula. 
Victory had accomplished this prodigy ; 
these were the tents of Mahomet 1V., 
taken at the battle of Kotzim, and though 
Sobieski was absent, his triumphant arms 
surmounted the crescent of Mahomet. 
“The Lithuanians were encamped on 
the opposite shores of the Vistula; and 
their Grand Hetman, Michel Paz, had 
brought up his whole force to dictate 
laws, as it were, to the Polish crown. 
Sobieski had previously occupied the 
bridge over the river by a regiment of 
hussars, upon which the Lithuanians 
seized every house in the city which 
wealth could command. These hostile 
dispositions were too significant of fright- 
ful disorders. War soon ensued in the 
midst of the rejoicings between Lithua- 
nia and Poland. Every time the oppo- 
site factions met, their strife terminated 
in bloodshed. The hostilities extended 
even tothe bloody game of the Klopiches, 
which was played by a confederation of 
the boys in the city, or of pages and va- 
lets, who amused themselves by forming 
troops, electing a marshal, choosing a 
field of battle, and fighting there to the 
last extremity. On this occasion they 
were divided into corps of Lithuanians 
and Peles, who hoisted the colours of 
their respective states, got fire-arms to 
imitate more completely the habits of the 
cquestrian order, and disturbed the plain 
everywhere by their marches, or terri- 
fied it by their assaults. Their shock 
desolated the plain; the villages were in 
flames; the savage huts of which the 
suburbs of Warsaw were then composed, 
were incessantly invaded and sacked in 
that terrible sport, invented apparently 
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to inure the youth to civil war, and ex- 
tend even to the slaves the enjoyments of 
anarchy. 

“ On the day of the elections the three 
orders mounted on horseback. ‘The 
princes, the palatines, the bishops, the 
prelates, proceeded towards the plain of 
Vola, surrounded by 80,000 mounted ci- 
tizens, any one of whom might, at the 
expiry of a few hours, find himself King 
of Poland. They all bore in their coun- 
tenances, even under the livery or banners 
of a master, the pride arising from that 
ruinous privilege. The European dress 
nowhere appeared on that solemn occa. 
sion. The children of the desert strove 
to hide the furs and skins in which 
they were clothed under chains of gold 
and the glitter of jewels. Their bon- 
nets were composed of panther-skin, 
plumes of eagles or herons surmounted 
them: on their front were the most 
splendid precious stones. ‘Their robes 
of sable or ermine were bound with vel- 
vet or silver: their girdle studded with 
jewels; over all their furs were suspend. 
ed chains of diamonds. One hand of 
each nobleman was without a glove; on 
it was the splendid ring on which the arms 
of his family were engraved ; the mark, as 
in ancient Rome, of the equestrian order. 
A new proof of this intimate connexion 
between the race, the customs, and the 
traditions of the northern tribes, and the 
founders of the Eternal City. 

‘** But nothing in this rivalry of magni- 
ficence could equal the splendour of their 
arms, Double poniards, double scymi- 
tars, set with brilliants; bucklers of cost- 
ly workmanship, battle-axes enriched in 
silver, and glittering with emeralds and 
sapphires; bows and arrows richly gilt, 
which were borne at festivals, in remem- 
brance of the ancient customs of the coun- 
try, were to be seen on every side. The 
horses shared in this melange of barbar- 
ism and refinement; sometimes cased in 
iron, at others decorated with the richest 
colours, they bent under the weight of 
the sabres, the lances, and javelins by 
which the senatorial order marked their 
rank. The bishops were distinguished 
by their grey or green hats, and yellow 
or red pantaloons, magnificently embroi- 
dered with divers colours. Often they 
laid aside their pastoral habits, and signal- 
ized their address as young cavaliers, by 
the beauty of their arms, and the ma- 
nagement of their horses. In that crowd 
of the equestrian order, there was no gen- 
tleman so humble as not to try to rival 
this magnificence. Many carried, in furs 
and arms, their whole fortunes on their 
backs. Numbers had sold their votes to 
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some of the candidates, for the vanity of 
appearing with some additional ornament 
before their fellow-citizens. And the 
people, whose dazzled eyes beheld all this 
magnificence, were almost without cloth- 
ing ; their long beards, naked legs, and 
filth, indicated, even more strongly than 
their pale visages and dejected air, all the 
miseries of servitude.”’—II. 190-197. 


The achievement which has im- 
mortalized the name of John Sobieski 
is the deliverance of Vienna in 1683 
—of this glorious achievement M. Sal- 
vandy gives the following interesting 
account :— 


“ After a siege of eight months, and 
open trenches for sixty days, Vienna was 
reduced to the last extremity. Famine, 
disease, and the sword, had cut off two- 
thirds of its garrison ; and the inhabitants, 
depressed by incessant toil for the last 
six months, and sickened by long deferred 
hope, were given up to despair. Many 
breaches were made in the walls; the 
massy bastions were crumbling in ruins, 
and entrenchments thrown up in haste 
in the streets, formed the last resource of 
the German capital. Stahremborg, the 
governor, had announced the necessity of 
surrendering if not relieved in three days ; 
and every night signals of distress from the 
summits of the steeples, announced the 
extremities to which they were reduced. 

“ One evening, the sentinel who was 
on the watch at the top of the steeple of 
St Stephen’s, perceived a blazing flame 
on the summits of the Calemberg ; soon 
after an army was seen preparing to de- 
scend the ridge. Every telescope was 
now turned in that direction, and from 
the brilliancy of their lances, and the 
splendour of their banners, it was easy to 
see that it was the Hussars of Poland, so 
redoubtable to the Osmanlis, who were 
approaching. The Turks were imme- 
diately to be seen dividing their vast host 
into divisions, one destined to oppose 
this new enemy, and one to continue the 
assaults on the besieged. At the sight of 
the terrible conflict which was approach- 
ing, the women and children flocked to 
the churches, while Stahremborg led forth 
all that remained of the men to the 
breaches. 

“ The Duke of Lorraine set forth with 
a few horsemen to join the King of Po- 
land, and Jearn the art of war, as he ex- 
pressed it, under so great a master. The 
two illustrious commanders soon con- 
certed a plan of operations, and Sobieski 
encamped on the Danube, with all his 
forces, united to the troops of the empire. 
It was with tears of joy, that the sove- 
reigns, generals, and the soldiers of the 


Imperialists received the illustrious chief 
whom heaven had sent to their relief, 
Before his arrival discord reigned in their 
camp, but all now yielded obedience to 
the Polish hero. 

“ The Duke of Lorraine had previous. 
ly constructed at Tuln, six leagues below 
Vienna, a triple bridge, which Kara 
Mustapha, the Turkish commander, al- 
lowed to be formed without opposition. 
The German Electors nevertheless hesi- 
tated to cross the river; the severity of 
the weather, long rains, and roads now al- 
most impassable, augmented their alarms, 
But the King of Poland was a stranger 
alike to hesitation as fear; the state of 
Vienna would admit of no delay, The 
last dispateh of Stahremborg was simply 
in these words: ‘ There is no time to 
lose.’—‘ There is no reverse to fear,’ 
exclaimed Sobieski; ‘ the general who at 
the head of 300,000 men could allow that 
bridge to be constructed in his teeth, can- 
not fail to be defeated.’ 

“ On the following day the liberators 
of Christendom passed in review before 
their allies. The Poles marched first; 
the spectators were astonished at the 
magnificence of their arms, the splendour 
of the dresses, and the beauty of the 
horses. The infantry was less brilliant ; 
one regiment in particular, by its batter. 
ed appearance, hurt the pride of the mo- 
narch—‘ Look well at those brave men,’ 
said he to the Imperialists; ‘ it is an in- 
vincible battalion, who have sworn never 
to renew their clothing, till they are ar- 
rayed in the spoils of the Turks.” These 
words were repeated to the regiments ; 
if they did not, says the annalist, clothe 
them, they encircled every man witha 
cuirass. 

* The Christian army, when all assem- 
bled, amounted to 70,000 men, of whom 
only 30,000 wereinfantry. Of these the 
Poles were 18,000.—The principal dis- 
quietude of the king was on account of 
the absence of the Cossacks, whom Myn.- 
zwicki had promised to bring up to his as- 
sistance.—He well knew what admi- 

rable scouts they formed: the Tartars had 
always found in them their most formi- 
dable enemies. Long experience in the 
Turkish wars had rendered them exceed- 
ingly skilful in this species of warfare: 
no other force was equal to them in seiz- 
ing prisoners and gaining intelligence. 
They were promised ten crowns for every 
man they brought in after this manner: 
they led their captives to the tent of 
their king, where they got their promised 
reward, and went away saying, ‘ John, I 
have touched my money, God will repay 
you. ’—Bereaved of these faithful assist- 
ants, the king was compelled to expose 
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his hussars in exploring the dangerous 
defiles in which the army was about to 
engage. The Imperialists, who could not 
comprehend his attachment to that undis- 
ciplined militia, were astonished to hear 
him incessantly exclaiming, ‘ Oh! Myn- 
zwicki, Oh! Mynzwicki.’ ” 


A rocky chain, full of narrow and 
precipitous ravines, of woods and 
rocks, called the Calemberg in mo- 
dern times, the Mons Aétius of the 
Romans, separated the two armies: 
the cause of Christendom from that 
of Mahomet. It was necessary to 
scale that formidable barrier; for 
the mountains advanced witha rocky 
front into the middle of the Danube. 
Fortunately, the negligence of the 
Turks had omitted to fortify these 

osts, where a few battalions might 
ave arrested the Polish army. 


“ Nothing could equal the confidence 
of the Turks but the disquietude of the 
Imperialists. Such was the terror im- 
pressed by the vast host of the Mussul- 
men, that at the first cry of Allah! whole 
battalions took to flight. Many thou- 
sand peasants were incessantly engaged 
in levelling the roads over the mountains, 
or cutting through the forest. The foot 
soldiers dragged the artillery with their 
arms, and were compelled to abandon 
the heavier pieces. Chiefs and soldiers 
carried each his own provisions: the 
leaves of the oak formed the sole subsist- 
ence ofthe horses. Some scouts reached 
the summit of the ridge long before the 
remainder of the army, and from thence 
bebeld the countless myriads of the 
Turkish tents extending to the walls of 
Vienna. Terrified at the sight, they re- 
turned in dismay, and a contagious panic 
began to spread throughthe army. The 
king had need, to reassure his troops, of all 
the security of his countenance, the 
gaiety of his discourse, and the remem- 
brance of the multitudes of the infidels 
whom he had dispersed in his life. The 
Janizzaries of his guard, who surrounded 
him on the march, were so many living 
monuments of his victories, and every 
one was astonished that he ventured to 
attack the Mussulmen with such an 
escort. He offered to send them to the 
rear, or even to give them a safe conduct 
to the Turkish camp, but they all an- 
swered with tears in their eyes, that they 
would live and die with him. His 
heroism subjugated alike Infidels and 
Christians, chiefs and soldiers, 

“ At length, on Saturday, September 
llth, the army encamped, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, on the sterile and 
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inhospitable summit of the Calemberg, 
and occupied the convent of Camaidoli 
and the old castle of Leopoldsburg. Far 
beneath extended the vast and uneven 
plain of Austria: its smoking capital, the 
gilded tents, and countless host of the 
besiegers ; while at the foot of the ridge, 
where the mountain sunk into the plain, 
the forests and ravines were occupied by 
the advanced guards, prepared to dispute 
the passage of the army.” 


There it was that they lighted the 
fires which spread joy and hope 
through every heart at Vienna, 


“ Trusting in their vast multitudes, 
the Turks pressed the assault of Vienna 
on the one side, while on the other they 
faced the liberating army. The Turkish 
vizier counted in his ranks four Chris- 
tian princes and as many Tartar chiefs. 
All the nobles of Germany and Poland 
were onthe other side: Sobieski was at 
once the Agamemnon and Achilles of 
that splendid host. 

“ The young Eugene of Savoy made 
his first essay in arms, by bringing to So- 
bieski the intelligence that the engage- 
ment was commenced between the ad- 
vanced guards at the foot of the ridge. 
The Christians immediately descended 
the mountains in five columns like tor- 
rents, but marching in the finest order: 
the leading divisions halted at every hun- 
dred paces to give time to those behind, 
who were retarded by the difficulties of 
the descent, to join them. A rude para- 
pet, hastily erected by the Turks to bar 
the five débouchés of the roads into the 
plain, was forced after a short combat. 
At every ravine, the Christians experi- 
enced fresh obstacles to surmount: the 
spahis dismounted to contest the rocky 
ascents, and speedily regaining their hor- 
ses when they were forced, fell back in 
haste to the next positions which were to 
be defended. But the Mussulmen, defi- 
cient in infantry, could not withstand the 
steady advance and solid masses of the Ger- 
mans, and the Christians everywhere gain- 
ed ground. Animated by the continued 
advance of their deliverers, the garrison 
of Vienna performed miracles on the 
breach; and Kara Mustapha, who long 
hesitated which battle he should join, 
resolved to meet the avenging squadrons 
of the Polish king. 

** By two o’clock the ravines were 
cleared, and the allies drawn up in the 
plain. Sobieski ordered the Duke of 
Lorraine to halt, to give time for the 
Poles, who had been retarded by a cir- 
cuitous march, to join the army. At 
eleven they appeared, and took their 
post on the right, The Imperial eagles 
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saluted the squadrons of gilded cuirasses 
with cries of * Long live King John 
Sobieski!’ and the cry, repeated along 
the Christian line, startled the Mussul- 
man force. 

“ Sobieski charged in the centre, and 
directed his attack against the scarlet tent 
of the sultan, surrounded by his faithful 
squadrons—distinguished by his splendid 
plume, his bow, and quiver of gold, which 
hung on his shoulder—most of all by the 
enthusiasm which his presence every- 
where excited. He advanced, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Non nobis, Domine, sed tibi sit 
gloria!’ The Tartars and the spahis fled 
when they heard the name of the Polish 
hero repeated from one end to the other 
of the Ottoman lines. ‘ By Allah,’ ex- 
claimed Sultan Gieray, ‘ the king is with 
them!’ At this moment the moon was 
eclipsed, and the Mahometans beheld 
with dread the crescent waning in the 
heavens. 

* At the same time, the hussars of 
Prince Alexander, who formed the lead- 
ing column, broke into a charge amidst 
the national cry, ‘ God defend Poland !’ 
The remaining squadrons, led by all that 
was noblest and bravest in the country, 
resplendent in arms, buoyant in courage, 
followed at the gallop. They cleared 
without drawing bridle, a ravine, at which 
infantry might have paused, and charged 
furiously up the opposite bank. With 
such vehemence did they enter the ene- 
my’s ranks, that they fairly cut the army 
in two,—justifying thus the celebrated 
saying of that haughty nobility to one of 
their kings, that with their aid no reverse 
was irreparable; and that if the heaven 
itself were to fall, they would support it 
on the points of their lances. 

‘“ The shock was so violent that almost 
all the lances were splintered. The Pa- 
chas of Aleppo and of Silistria were slain 
on the spot; four other pachas fell under 
the sabres of Jablonowski. At the same 
time Charles of Lorraine had routed the 
force of the principalities, and threatened 
the Ottoman camp. Kara Mustapha fell 
at once from the heights of confidence to 
the depths of despair. ‘ Can you not aid 
me ?’ said he to the Kara of the Crimea. 
*I know the King of Poland,’ said he, 
‘and I tell you, that with such an ene- 
my we have no chance of safety but in 
flight.” Mustapha in vain strove to rally 
his troops; all, seized with a sudden pa. 
nic, fled, not daring to lift their eyes to 
heaven. The cause of Europe, of Christ- 
ianity, of civilisation, ad prevailed. The 
wave of the Mussulman power had reti- 
red, and retired never to return. 

“ At six in the evening, Sobieski enter- 


ed the Turkish camp. He arrived first 
at the quarters of the vizier. At the en- 
trance of that vast enclosure a slave met 
him, and presented him with the charger 
and golden bridle of Mustapha. He took 
the bridle, and ordered one of his follow- 
ers to set out in haste for the Queen of 
Poland, and say that he who owned that 
bridle was vanquished ; then planted his 
standard in the midst of that armed cara- 
vansera of all the nations of the East, and 
ordered Charies of Lorraine to drive the 
besiegers from the trenches before Vienna. 
It was already done ; the Janizzaries had 
left their posts on the approach of night, 
and, after sixty days of open trenches, the 
imperial city was delivered. 

** On the following morning the mag- 
nitude of the victory appeared. One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand tents were 
still standing, notwithstanding the at- 
tempts at their destruction by the Turks ; 
the innumerable multitude of the Orient- 
als had disappeared; but their spoils, 
their horses, their camels, their splen- 
dour, loaded the ground. The king at 
ten approached Vienna. He passed 
through the breach, whereby but for him 
on that day the Turks would have found 
an entrance. At his approach the streets 
were cleared of their ruins; and the peo- 
ple, issuing from their cellars and their 
tottering houses, gazed with enthusiasm 
on their deliverer. They followed him to 
the church of the Augustins, where, as the 
clergy had not arrived, the king himself 
chanted Ye Deum. This service was 
soon after performed with still greater so- 
lemnity in the cathedral of St Stephen ; 
the king joined with his face to the 
ground. It was there that the priest 
used the inspired words—* There was a 
man sent from heaven, and his name was 
John.’ IIT. 50, 101. 


During this memorable campaign, 
Sobieski, who through life was a ten- 
der and affectionate husband, wrote 
daily to his wife. At the age of fif- 
ty-four he had lost nothing of the 
tenderness and enthusiasm of his 
earlier years. .In one of them he 
says, “I read all your letters, my 
dear and incomparable Maria, thrice 
over; once when I receive them, 
once when I retire to my tent and 
am alone with my love, once when I 
sit down to answer them. I beseech 
you, my beloved, do not rise so 
early; no health can stand such ex- 
ertions ; if you do, you will destroy 
my health, and what is worse, injure 
your own, which is my sole consola- 
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tion in this world.” When offered 
the throne of Poland, it was at first 
proposed that he should divorce his 
wife, and marry the widow of the 
late king, to reconcile the contending 
faction. “Iam not yeta king,” said 
he, “ and have contracted no obliga- 
tions towards the nation: Let them 
resume their gift ; I disdain the throne 
if it is to be purchased at such a 
price.” 

It is superfluous, after these quo- 
tations, to say any thing of the merits 
of M. Salvandy’s work. It unites, 
in arare degree, the qualities of phi- 
losophical thought with brilliant and 
vivid description ; and is one of the 
numerous instances of the vast su- 
periority of the Modern French His- 
torians to most of those of whom 
Great Britain, in the present age, can 
boast. If any thing could reconcile 
us to the march of revolution, it is 
the vast developement of talent 
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which has taken place in France since 


" her political convulsions commenced, 


and the new field which their genius 
has opened up in historical disquisi- 
tions. On comparing the historians 
of the two countries since the resto- 
ration, it seems as if they were teem- 
ing with the luxuriance of a virgin 
soil; while we are sinking under the 
sterility of exhausted cultivation. 
Steadily resisting, as we trust we shall 
ever do, the fatal march of French 
innovation, we shall yet never be 
found wanting in yielding due praise 
to the splendour of French talent; 
and in the turn which political spe- 
culation has recently taken among 
the most elevated minds in their 
active metropolis, we are not with- 
out hopes that the first rays of the 
dawn are to be discerned, which is 
destined to compensate to mankind 
for the darkness and blood of the 
revolution. 





THE EGLANTINE, 


BY DELTA. 


Tue sun was setting in the summer west 

With golden glory, ’mid pavilions vast 

Of purple and gold; scarcely a zephyr breathed ; 
The woods in their umbrageous beauty slept; 
The river with a soft sound murmured on; 
Sweetly the wild birds sang; and far away 

The azure-shouldered mountains, softly lined, 
Seemed like the boundaries of Paradise. 


From early morn the day. had o’er me passed 
In occupied perplexity, the cares 
Which seem inseparate from the lot of one 
Who breathes in bustling scenes—the crowded walks 
Of man encountering man in daily life, 
Where interest jars with interest, and each 


* Has ends to serve with all. 


But now the eve 


Brought on its dewy pinions peace ; the stir 
Died on my ear; its memory from my mind 
(Longing for quiet and tranquillity) 
Departed half; and, in the golden glow 

Of the descending sun, my spirit drank 
Oblivion to the discords and the cares, 
That; while they fall on, petrify the heart. 


It is a melaneholy thing, (’twas thus 
The tenor of my meditations ran, ) 
That such a separation should exist 
Between our present and our bye-past thoughts, 
That scarcely seem the extremities of life 


Parts of the self-same being, 





The Eglantine. 


Time and Fate 
Year after year such alteration find 
Or make, that, when we measure infancy 
With boyhood—boyhood with maturer youth— 
And with each other manhood’s ripened years,— 
Our own selves with our own selves—there is seen, 
Less difference ’tween the acorn and the oak, ; 
Than that which was, with that which is :But’yet, 
So melt insensibly day into day, 
Month into month, the summer’s mellowing heat 
To yellow autumn—a vicissitude 
Unjarring, though continuous, that we seem 
To know not of Life’s onward voyage, until 
Earth’s headlands are lost sight of in the deaths 
Of those we prized—rocks interrupt our paths— 
Or shipwreck threatens in fate’s lowering storm. 


Thus pondering as I paced, my wanderings led 

To a lone river bank of yellow sand,— 
The loved haunt of the ouzel, whose blithe wing 
Wanton’d from stone to stone,—and, on a mound 
Of verdurous turf with wild-flowers diamonded, 
nc and lychnis, thyme and camomile, ) 

prang in the majesty of natural pride 
An Eglantine—the red rose of the wood— 
Its cany boughs with threatening prickles arm’d, 
Rich in its blossoms and sweet-scented leaves, 


The wild-rose has a nameless spell for me; 
And never on the road-side do mine eyes 
Behold it, but at once my thoughts revert 
To schoolboy days: why so, I scarcely know— 
Except that once, while wandering with my mates, 
One gorgeous afternoon, when holiday 
To Nature lent new charms—a thunder-storm 
O’ertook us, cloud on cloud—a mass of black, 
Dashing at once the blue sky from our view, 
And spreading o’er the dim and dreary hills 
A lurid mantle. 

To a leafy screen 
We fled, of elms; and from the rushing rain 
And hail found shelter, though at every flash 
Of the red lightning, brightly heralding 
The thunder-peal, within each bosom died 


The young heart, and the day of doom seemed come. 


At length the rent battalia cleared away, 
The tempest-cloven clouds ; and sudden fell 
A streak of joyful sunshine: On a bush 
Of wild-rose fell its beauty :—All was dark 
Around it still, and dismal ; but the beam 
— Hope sent down to re-illume Despair) 
urned on the bush, displaying every leaf, 
And bud, and blossom, with such perfect light 
And exquisite splendour, that since then my heart 
Hath deem’d it Nature’s favourite, and mine eyes 
Fall on it never, but that thought recurs, 
And memories of the bye-past, sad and sweet. 
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WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY.t 


a 
evn 8 PO SECOND SURVEY. 


Amone the many million moods of 
our own mind, that come and go like 
rainbows, uniting heaven and earth 
by lovely lines of living lustre—alas! 
too evanescent—one has frequently 
visited us with soft and sweet solici- 
tation to indite in a few wee bit 
bookies, in themselves a Library of 
Useful and Entertaining, or, in other 
words, Instructive and Interesting 
Knowledge—The Lives of the Natu- 
ralists. 

Compare naturalists with any other 
sect, religious or irreligious, such as 
poets, philosophers, physicians, di- 
vines, admirals, generals, or worthies 
in general, civil or military, lay or cle- 
rical, and you will acknowledge that 
they are, peculiarly, a peculiar people, 
zealous in good works. Poets are per- 
haps not always very unamiable ; but 
they are most of them oddities, and 
are too often unintelligible both in 
theory and practice. The acquired 
habit of employing a language such 
as no plain prose person in his seven 
senses might, could, would, or should 
employ, were you to bribe him with 
a stamp-mastership, seems to have a 
strong, but, under the circumstances, 
neither a strange nor singular influ- 
ence on the original constitution of 
their whole character. Let us not 
mince the matter—but say at once 
that many of them are inspired idiots, 
while too many drop the adjective, 
and are simply (it is all one in the 
Greek, rns) private gentlemen. 
Philosophers, again, are sad simple- 
tons—especially such as have been 
afflicted with the metaphysics. It is 
their affair to study the human mind, 
as it exhibits itself to what is called 
the mental eye, which mental eye 
turns inwards, we are told, and nar- 
rowly inspects all the premises. The 
palace of the soul is unquestionably 


a building of much magnitude and 
magnificence; but the Cretan Laby- 
rinth was a joke to it in inextricable 
intricacy ; and though, when looking 
at it from without, and at some dis- 
tance, you suppose it illuminated, 
like a large cottonmill in honour of 
the Glorious Unit, yet on entering it, 
either by vestibule or postern-gate, 
you find yourself in the predicament 
of the Jewish lawgiver on the going 
out of his candle—all the interior is 
dark as Erebus. The mental eye, 
turn inwards as it may, sees not a 
single particle or article of any sort 
whatsoever, any more than in an un- 
born, or rather unconceived maga- 
zine, or other miscellaneous work. 
There is an unaccountable noise, 
very like the sea; and the poor phi- 
losopher is afraid to set one foot be- 
fore the other, lest he should walk 
over the edge of an abyss like that 
which, among the Peaks of Derby- 
shire, bears the name of an indivi- 
dual at once illustrious and obscure, 
but who, on the present occasion—for 
there are persons and places which 
we never mention fore ears polite 
—miust, like most of our other contri- 
butors, remain anonymous. Never- 
theless, though the truth should not 
always be spoken in plain and plump 
expression, it should always be writ- 
ten, figuratively or in apothegm; 
and therefore we say—Sages are 
Sumphs. Of physicians, thank hea- 
ven, we know nothing and none— 
except our family physician, who, 
we devoutly trust and pray, will lon 
keep outof the Family Library, whic 
treats but of the defunct. Their 
lives are all led in one long line of 
rescriptions ; and though Cholera 
orbus and other diseases are, on 
Burke’s principles—pain, danger,fear, 
and terror—exceedingly sublime, 
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yet we.take leave to think a cholic 
mofe so than a dose of glaubers, and 
be Nigh on a bed, from which he 
has kicked sheets, blankets, and co- 
verlet, and is writhing away like a 
woundéd worm or a scotched ser- 
pent, out of all sight more impressive 
than the doctor, with his Fee-fa-fum, 
sitting with all due composure on a 
quiet chair, where “ he expects the 
issue with repose.” Of divines, thank 
heaven, we know even less, if that 
indeed be possible, than of physi- 
cians. A few of the old English 
ones, such as Jeremy Taylor and 
Isaac Barrow, were “ the wale o’ auld 
mén ;” and we shall ever venerate 
the memory of Dr Macknight. But 
of the Lives of British Divines—and 
thére are none else—the less that is 
waite the better—they are almost 
all. so wearisomely worthy—so fa- 
tiguingly free from those faults with- 
out, which a man may be respectable, 
but can never hope to win our ad- 
miration.. Therefore “dinna wauken 
sleepin’ dougs,” but let the clergy 
sleep and spore, and sermonize on 
in.that peaceful privacy so engaging 
in th OUhrotion Mie. whether fe 
be.a life enlightened by Episcopal- 
ianism, redolent of Presbytery, or 
embued with dissent without dissen- 
tion, a. nonconformity conformable 
with all the laws of good citizenship, 
morality, and religion. With all ad- 
mirals we have cultivated friendship 
since first we launched, on the mare 

arvum of a puddle pretending to 

e a,pond, a boat of bark, with pa- 

er sails, drawing the eighth of an 
inch, of water, tonnage one hundred 
wafers, and celebrated in the naval 
annals. of Mearns, under the name 
of The Butterfly, for freight and pas- 
sage apply. to the King of the Fai- 
ries, in the holms of Humby, close 
by the Brigg of Yearn. Since that 


- service, we have occasionally circum- 


navigated the globe, till, in fact, we 
began to get sick of doubling Cape 
Horn, The last great action, in which 
we more than assisted, was the attack 
on Algiers, We stood by the side of 
the gallant Mylne, in the form of a 
volunteer, and are ready to say that 
considerable execution was done on 
our quarter-deck, by the splinters of 
our crutch. We attribute our deaf- 
negs to the noise we made in the 
world on that.day, but we cannot 
lament.the loss of a single sense—~ 
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a sufficient number remain unimpair- 
ed—incurred in liberation of the 
Christian captives. Campbell’s Lives 
of the Admirals is one of our vade- 
mecums, and so is the Naval Chro- 
nicle, which, from the necessary 
number of volumes, became, how- 
ever, rather a heavy work. James’s 
Naval History—we love to carry our 
head high even in sleep—we use as 
a pile of pillows on Clerk of Eldin’s 
book about Breaking the Line (an old 
achievement), which has long been 
our bolster; and had we not got 
through so much of our longevity, we 
should cheerfully accept. Mr Mur- 
ray’s very handsome, indeed gene- 
rous offer, of five thousand guineas, 
for a more Philosophical and Poeti- 
cal and Political History of the Flag 
that has “ braved a thousand years 
the battle and the breeze.” But were- 
luctantly leave the glory of that great 
work to Basil Hall, than whom the 
British navy contains not a man bet 
ter skilled in the science, not even 
excepting Maryatt, both of pen and 
cutlass. He isa true son of a sea- 
gun. Generals, again, are our parti- 
cular friends, “ and that is sure a 
reason fair” not to write their bio- 
graphies. Impartiality could not be 
reasonably expected from a person 
not only on the crutch, but the staff. 
To that excellent periodical, then, 
the United Service Journal, we leave 
our “ great commanders” alike of 
the battalion, light-bobs, and grena- 
diers—not forgetting the riile-bri- 
gade, the bravest of the brave, and 
with all kind regards to Captain Kin- 
caid, whose Memoirs of the Green- 
Glancers would inspire with valour 
a constitutional coward, had he even 
been suckled by a White Doe. Peace 
to the manes, and fame to the name, 
of Sir Sidney Beckwith! A man, as 
Napier says, who was equal to any 
emergency, and more than once in 
Spain retrieved a disastrous day, As 
for Napier himself, his “ Spanish 
Campaigns” are immortal. His fa- 
mous passage about “ the astonishing 
infantry,” the fifteen hundred un- 
wounded survivors of the six thou- 
sand British heroes, crowning the 
hill with fire, and dying it in blood, 
at Albuera, will be quoted as long as 
we are a military people, and that we 
trust will be till we fade away with- 
in the Millennium, (yet we devgut- 
ly hope afar off,) as the most spirit- 
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stirring specimen, in any tongue, of 
the Moraland Physical Sublime. The 
sooner, too, that J. G. P. R. James, 
(whynot the whole alphabet at once ?) 
the author of the History of Chivalry, 
and of those admirable romances, Ri- 
chelieu, Darnley, De L’Orme, and 
Philip Augustus, lets us hear his trum- 
pet the better—sounding its points of 
war—a reveille to the “ Command- 
ers” now sleeping in the dust—all 
their brows, before imagination’s 
eyes, crowned and shadowed with 
unwithering laurels. Of Worthies 
in general, civil and military, we have 
neither space nor time, business nor 
leisure, now to say one half of what 
they deserve—so we hand them over 
—and from him they will receive the 
best treatment—to Patrick Tytler, 
Esq., the ingenious, learned, and elo- 
quent historian of Scotland, a coun- 
try which contains, we verily believe, 
more Worthies than all the rest of 
the world. 

The gentle reader must be pleased 
to observe, thathaving announced our 
intention to shew that Naturalists are 
the only people who deserve having 
their lives taken, we have been be- 
trayed by the benignity of our nature 
into an animated panegyric on all 
other mortal men. This is so like 
Us. We assume the appearance of 
the satirical—and instantly cones 
into the reality of the eulogistic. We 
exchange anattitude which threatens 
war and annihilation, for a posture 
gr with praise and perpetual 

ife; just as if Jem Warde or Simon 
Byrne, while extending his maulies 
in a flourish apparently prelusive of 
a knock-down, were suddenly to pat 
you on the cheek as gently as if he 
were making love to a modest Hi- 
bernian maiden in a booth at Donny- 
brook Fair. Yet, to balance this ca- 
price on the other side, the obser- 
vant reader cannot well have failed 
to remark, during his fifteen years’ 
assiduous study of the Star of the 


‘North, that sometimes while, accord- 


ing to all reasonable expectation, 
founded on all reasonable — 
we seem about to pat, as if witha 
velvet cat’s-paw, the cheek of our 
dear, we smite him on the os frontis 
as with an iron gauntlet. Like a 
bull in a china shop, or even on a 
heather mountain, there is no de- 
ag see to be placed on our temper. 
Ve have always a sharp—but some- 
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times a sullen eye in our head—and 
we are aware of our infirmity—a 
hereditary predisposition—with dif- 
ficulty to be distinguished from inu- 
stinct—for instinct, too, is mutable 
and precarious—to tossing. Bell- 
ing the Cat is easier than bell- 
ing the Bull—which is beyond the 
power even of a Douglas—and he 
who should try it, would be as infa- 
tuated a quack as the Great Glasgow 
Gander. Once on a time an awkward 
squad of Whigs, consisting of some 
scampish scores, under the excite- 
ment of a paltry Peter the Hermit, 
attempted a crusade against Mount 
Taurus; it being their intention to 
saw off the points of his horns, affix 
a board to his forehead, and perh 

to perpetrate even greater enormities 
—more disloyal /ése majestie against 
the Sovereign Lord of Herds, majes- 
tically but peacefully lowing in the 
verdant pastures. One growl—an 
earth-shaking lion’s was comparative 
silence—produced unmentionable 
effects on the ragged and rascal Rash- 
ness that took to flight in a shower 
of vermin’d tatters. Ever since, the 
sun has lingered in the same siga— 
or alternated with one other—lead- 
ing his shining life equally divided 
between Taurus, Christopher North, 
and Virgo, which is but the classical 
and celestial name of—Maga—name 
figurative too—for is it not recorded 
in the Book of the Chaldees, by 
the pen of the Inspired Shepherd— 
“ That her number is as the number 
of a virgin when the days of her vir- 
ginity have expired ?” 

Having thus arrived by short and 
easy stages to the end—we beg your 
pardon—to the beginning of our day’s 
journey, let us introduce you to a 
brace of Naturalists, whom we are 
confident you will take toat once most 
kindly, and thank us for giving you 
the opportunity of cultivating their 
friendship— Alexander Wilson and 
John James Audubon.—Ah! gentle- 
men, so you are already acquainted ? 
Well—away with us to the woods! 

Wilson was a weaver—a Paisley 
weaver—an useful occupation, and 
a pleasant place, for which we en- 
tertain great regard. He was like- 
wise a pedlar—and the hero of many 
an Excursion. But the plains and 
braes of Renfrewshire were not to 
him prolific—and in prime of life, 
after many difficulties and disap- 
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America. We say after many diffi- 
culties and disappointments, some of 
which he owed to his own impru- 
dence, for it was not till the ruling 
— of his genius found food ever 
resh and fair in Ornithology, that his 
moral and intellectual character set- 
tled down into firm formation. Ina 
Journal which he kept of an excur- 
sion made in 1789 along the east 
coast of Scotland with his miscella- 
neous pack on his shoulders, 


** A vagrant merchant, bent beneath his 
load,” 


and a prospectus of a volume of 
poems in his pocket, we find these 
sentences. “ I have this day, I 
believe, measured the height of an 
hundred stairs, and explored the re- 
cesses of twice that number of mi- 
serable habitations; and what have 
I gained by it ?—only two shillings 
of worldly pelf! but an invaluable 
treasure of observation. In this 
elegant dome, wrapt up in glitter- 
ing silks, and stretched on the downy 
sofa, recline the fair daughters of 
wealth and indolence—the ample 
mirror, flowery floor, and magni- 
ficent couch, their surrounding at- 
tendants ; while, suspended in his 
wiry habitation above, the shrill- 
iped canary warbles to enchant- 
ng echoes. Within the confines of 
that sickly hovel, bung round with 
squadrons of his brother artists, the 
ale-faced weaver plies the resound- 
ing lay, or launches the melancholy 
murmuring shuttle. Lifting this 
simple latch, and stooping for en- 
trance to the miserable hut, there 
sits poverty and ever-moaning dis- 
ease, clothed in dunghill rags, and 
ever shivering over the fireless chim- 
ney. Ascending this stair, the voice 
of joy bursts on my ear,—the bride- 
groom and bride, surrounded by 
their jocund companions, circle the 
sparkling glass and humorous joke, 
or join in the raptures of the noisy 
dance—the squeaking fiddle breaking 
through the generel uproar in sud- 
den intervals, while the soundin 
floor groans beneath its unruly load. 
Leaving these happy mortals, and 
ushering into this silent mansion, a 
more solemn—a striking object pre- 
sents itself to my view. The win- 
‘dows, the furniture, and every thing 
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pointments, he purchased with his 
* sair-won penny-fee” a passage to 
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that could lend one cheerful thought, 
are hung in solemn white; and there, 
stretched pale and lifeless, lies the 
awful corpse; while a few weeping 
friends sit, black and solitary, near 
the breathless clay. In this other 
place, the fearless sons of Bacchus 
extend their brazen throats, in shouts 
like bursting thunder, to the praise 
of their gorgeous chief. Opening 
this door, the lonely matron ex- 
plores, for consolation, her Bible: 
and, in this house, the wife brawls, 
the children shriek, and the poor hus- 
band bids me depart, lest his terma- 
ant’s fury should vent itself on me. 
fo short, such an inconceivable va- 
riety daily occurs to my observation 
in real life, that would, were they 
moralized upon, convey more max- 
ims of wisdom, and give a juster 
knowledge of mankind, than whole 
volumes of Lives and Adventures, 
that perhaps never had a being, ex- 
cept in the prolific brains of their 
fantastic authors.” 

The writer of an excellent me- 
moir of Wilson in Constable’s Mis- 
cellany (Mr Hetherington, author of 
a poetical volume of much merit— 
Dramatic Scenes—characteristic of 
Scottish pastoral life and manners) 
justly observes, “ that this, it must 
be acknowledged, is a somewhat 
prolix and overstrained summing up 
of his observations: but it proves 
Wilson to have been, at the early age 
of twenty-three, a man of great pe- 
netration, and strong native sense ; 
and shews that his mental culture 
had been much greater than might 
have been expected from his limited 
oppertunities.” At a subsequent pe- 
riod, he retraced his steps, taking 
with him copies of his poems to dis- 
tribute among subscribers, and en- 
deavour to promote a more exten- 
sive circulation. Of this excursion 
also he has given an account in his 
aon. from which it appears that 
1is success was far from encouraging. 
Among amusing incidents, sketches 
of character, occasional sound and 
intelligent remarks upon the man- 
ners and prospects of the common 
classes of society into which he found 
his way, there are not a few severe 
expressions indicative of deep disap- 
pointment, and some that merely be- 
speak the keener pangs of wounded 
pride founded on conscious merit. 
“ You,” says he, on one occaticy, 
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“ whose souls are susceptible of the 
finest feelings, who are elevated to 
rapture with the least dawnings of 
hope, and sunk into despondency 
with the slightest thwartings of 
your expectations —think what I 
felt!” Wilson himself attributed his 
ill fortune, in his attempts to gain 
the humble patronage of the poor 
for his poetical pursuits, to his occu- 
pation. “ A packman is a character 
which none esteems, and almost 
every one despises. The idea that 
ag of all ranks entertain of them 
s, that they are mean-spirited lo- 
quacious liars, cunning and illiterate, 
watching every opportunity, and 
using every mean art within their 
power to cheat.” This is a sad ac- 
count of the estimation in which a 
trade was then held in Scotland, 
which the greatest of our living poets 
has attributed to the chief character 
in a poem comprehensive of philoso- 
sme discussions on all the highest 
nterests of humanity. But both Wil- 
son and Wordsworth are in the right; 


both saw and have spoken truth. 


Most small packmen must be, in 
some measure, what Wilson says 
they were generally esteemed to be 
—peddling pilferers, and insignificant 
swindlers. Poverty sent them swarm- 
ing over bank and brae, and the 
“sma’ kintra touns”—and for a plack 
eople will forget principle who 
lave—as we say in Scotland—miss- 
ed the world, Wilson knew that to 
a man like himself there was de- 
gradation in such a calling—and he 
latterly vented his contemptuous 
sense of it, exaggerating the base- 
ness of the name and nature of pack- 
man. But suppose such a man as 
Wilson to have been one of but a 
few packmen travelling regularly 
for years over the same country, 
each with his own district or do- 
main—and there can be no doubt 
that he would have been an object 
both of interest and of respect—his 
opportunities of seeing the very best 
and the very happiest of humble life 
—in itself very various—would have 
been very great; and with his origi- 
nal genius, he would have become, 
like Wordsworth’s Pedlar, a good 
Moral Philosopher. 

Without, therefore, denying the 
truth of his picture of packmanship, 
we may believe the truth of a pic- 
ture entirely the reverse, from the 


hand and heart of a still wiser man— 
though his wisdom has been gathers 
ed from less immediate contact with 
the coarse garments and clay-floors 
of the labouring poor. ‘Thus speaks 
Wordsworth—* At the risk of givin 
a shock to the prejudices of artificia 
society, I have ever been ready to 

ay homage to the Aristocracy of 
Hanis 3 under a conviction that vi- 
gorous human-heartedness is the 
constituent principle of true taste. 
It may still, however, be satisfactory 
to have prose-testimony, how far a 
character, employed for purposes of 
imagination, (he alludes to the Ped- 
lar in his noble poem the Excur- 
sion,] is founded upon general fact. 
I therefore subjoin an extract from 
an author who had opportunities of 
being well acquainted with a class 
of men from whom my own person- 
al knowledge emboldened me to 
draw this portrait.” Wordsworth 
quotes a passage from Heron’s Tour 
in Scotland—in which there arethese 
impressive sentences. 

“It is farther to be observed, for 
the credit of this most useful class of 
men, that they commonly contribute, 
by their personal manners, no less 
than by the sale of their wares, to the 
refinement of the people among 
whom they travel. Their dealings 
form them to great quickness of wit 
and acuteness of judgment. Having 
constant occasion to recommend 
themselves and their goods, they ac- 
quire habits of the most obliging at- 
tention, and the most insinuating ad- 
dress. As in their peregrinations 
they have opportunity of contempla- 
ting the manners of various men and 
various cities, they become eminent- 
ly skilled in the knowledge of the 
world. As they wander, each alone, 
through thinly-inhabited districts,they 
form habits of reflection and of su- 
blime contemplation, With all these 
qualifications, no wonder that they 
should often be, in remote parts of 
the country, the best mirrors of fa- 
shion, and censors of manners; and 
should contribute much to polish 
the roughness, and soften the rusti- 
city of our peasantry. It is not more 
than twenty or thirty years, since a 
young man going from any part of 
Scotland to England, of purpose to 
carry the pack, was considered as 
going to lead the life, and acquire 
the fortune, of a gentleman, When, 
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after twenty years’ absence, in that 
honourable line of employment, he 
returned with his acquisitions to his 
native country, he was. regarded as 
a gentleman to all intents and pur- 
poses.” 

It is pleasant to hear Wordsworth 
speak of his own “ personal know- 
ledge” of packmen or pedlars. We 
cannot say of him in the words of 
Burns, “ the fient a pride nae pride 
had he;” for pride and power are 
brothers on earth, whatever they 
may prove to be inheaven. But his 
— pride is in his poetry; and he 

ad not now been “ sole king of rocky 
Cumberland,” had he not studied 
the characters of his subjects—in 
“ huts where poor men lie”—had he 
not “ stooped his anointed head” be- 
neath the doors of such huts, as wili- 
ingly as he ever raised it aloft, with 
all its glorious laurels, in the palaces 
of “a and princes. Burns has 
said, too, 
“* The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsell he loved to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander,” 


&e. 


and such have been Wordsworth’s 
wanderings among all the solitary 
beauties and sublimities of nature. 
Yet the inspiration he “ derived even 
from the light of setting suns,” was 
not so sacred as that which often 
kindled within his spirit all the divi- 
nity of Christian man, when conver- 
sing charitably with his brother-man, 
a wayfarer on the dusty high-road, 
or among the green lanes and alleys 
of merry England. Thence came 
the Creation—both bright and so- 
lemn—of the Sage, humble but high, 
of the finest of Philosophical Poems 
—with soul “ capacious and serene,” 
the Sage at whom—oh! ninny of 
ninnies, we have been assured that 
you have sneered, to the capricious 
beck of Mr Jeffrey, himself a man, 
in his wiser moods, to honour most, 
as Wordsworth always does, “ the 
Aristocracy of Nature,” which you, 
presumptuous simpleton, must needs 
despise; and would—if you knew 
how to set about it—perhaps eke— 
Reform! Now we shall shut and 
seal your mouth in perpetual dumb- 
ness, with a magical spell. 
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* In days of yore how fortunately fared | 
The Minstrel! wandering on from Hall to Hall, 
Baronial Court or Royal; cheer’d with gifts 
Munificent, and love, and Ladies’ praise ; 
Now meeting on his road an armed Knight, 
Now resting with a Pilgrim by the side ; 
OF a clear brook ;—beneath an Abbey’s roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next 
Humbly, in a religious Hospital ; 
Or with some merry Outlaws of the wood ; 
Or haply shrouded in a Hermit’s cell. 
Him, sleeping or awake, the Robber spared ; 
He walk’d—protected from the sword of war 
By virtue of that sacred Instrument 
His Harp, suspended at the Traveller’s side ; 
His dear companion wheresoe’er he went, 
Opening from Land to Land an easy way 
By melody, and by the charm of verse. 
Yet not the noblest of that honour’d Race 
Drew happier, loftier, more empassion’d thoughts 
From his long journeyings and eventful life, 
Than this obscure Itinerant had skill 
To gather, ranging through the tamer ground 
Of these our unimaginative days ; 
Both while he trode the earth in humblest guise, 
Accoutred with his burden and his staff ; 
And now, when free to move with lighter pace. 





* What wonder, then, if I, whose favourite School 
Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lanes, 
Look’d on this Guide with reverential love ? 
Each with-the other pleased, we now pursued I 
Our journey—beneath favourable skies. 
Turn wheresoe’er we would, he was a light ; 
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x Unfailing : not a hamlet could we pass,- «| o 
Rarely-a house, that did not yield to him , 
Remembrances ; or from his tongue eall forth 
Some way-beguiling tale. Nor less regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse, 
Which Nature’s various objects might inspire ; 
And in the silence of his face I read 
His overflowing spirit. Birds and beasts, 

And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 

And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 

The tow! domestic, and the household dog, 

In his capacious mind—he loved them all : 
Their rights acknowledging, he felt for all. 
Oft was occasion given me to perceive 

How the calm pleasures of the pasturing Herd 
To happy contemplation sooth’d his walk ; 
How the poor Brute’s condition, forced to run 
Its course of suffering in the public road, 

Sad contrast! all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity. Rich in love 

And sweet humanity, he was, himself, 

To the degree that he desired, beloved. 
—Greetings and smiles we met with all day long 
From faces that he knew; we took our seats 
By many a cottage hearth, where he received 
The welcome of an Inmate come from far. 
—Nor was he loath to enter ragged huts, 
Huts where his charity was blest ; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced friend. 
And, sometimes, where the Poor Man held dispute 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience, through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot ; 

Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 
Struggling against it, with a soul perplex’d, 
And finding in herself no steady power 

To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 

From the injustice of our brother men; 

To Him appeal was made as to a judge ; 

Who, with an understanding heart, allay’d 
The perturbation ; listen’d to the plea; 
Resolved the dubious point; and sentence gave 
So grounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With soften’d spirit—even when it condemn’d.” 


Who, on perusing that passage, and Wilson, on the breaking out of the 
meditating thereon, but willexclaim flames of the French Revolution, like 


with us, in the words of .the same 

bard—applying to himself the fulfill- 

ed prophecy—but trusting that the 

event in the last-line will be far 

away,— 

* Blessings be with them and eternal 
praise ! 

The Poets who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays— 

O might my :name be number’d among 
theirs ! 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days.” 


This is an episode. 


many other ardent spirits, thought 
they were fires kindled by a light 
from heaven. He associated himself 
with the Friends of the Peo 
most of whom soon proved 
selves to be the Enemies of the 
man Race. His biographer in Con- 
stable’s Miscellany—unlike one or 
two others elsewhere—saw Wilson’s 
conduct, in all things connected with 
“ this passage in his life,” in its true 
light. That gentleman does not ca- 
lumniate the respectable townsmen 
of the misguided Poet—and a Poet 
he was-—for bringing him to legal 
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punishment for an unprincipled act, 
(an attempt to extort money for the 
suppression of satire, or rather gross 
and false abuse of private character, ) 
which he committed, at a time when 
his moral sense—in after time firm, 
clear, and pure—was weakened, dis- 
turbed, and darkened by dangerous 
dreams and delusions, which his own 
reason soon afterwards dispelled. 
“ His conduct had given umbrage to 
those in power, and he was marked 
as a dangerous character. In this 
condition, foiled in his efforts to ac- 
quire a poet’s name; depressed by 
poverty; hated by those who had 
smarted beneath his lash; and sus- 
ected on account of his politics; it 
is not to be wondered at, that Wilson 
listened willingly to the flattering 
accounts regarding America, and 
speedily resolved to seek that abode 
of Utopian excellence.” His deter- 
mination was high-hearted and he- 
roic, for the means were so which 
enabled him to carry it into execu- 
tion. “ When he finally determined 
on emigration, he was not possessed 
of funds sufficient to pay his passage. 
In order to surmount that obstacle, 
he adopted a plan of extreme dili- 
gence at his loom, and rigid personal 
economy; by which means he amass- 
ed the necessary sum. After living 
for a period of four months, at therate 
of one shilling per week, he paid fare- 
well visits to several of his most in- 
timate friends, retraced some of his 
old favourite haunts, and bidding 
adieu to his native land, set out on 
foot for Port-Patrick,’—thence sailed 
to Belfast, and then embarked on 
board an American ship bound to 
Newcastle, in the State of Delaware, 
where he arrived on the 14th of July, 
1794, “ with no specific object, with- 
out a single letter of introduction, 
and with only a few shillings in his 
pocket.” He had then just comple- 
his twenty-eighth year. 
for eight years, Wilson struggled 
ow acopperplate-printer—now 
fweaver—now a pedlar—now a 
and-measurer—now a schoolmaster 
—and now of a composite occupa- 
tion and nondescript. But he was 
never idle in mind nor body—always 
held fast his integrity; and having 
some reason to think angrily —though 
we doubt not, lovingly—of Scotland 
—he persisted resolutely, if not in 
thinking, in speaking and writing 







highly of American life and charac- 
ter—also of “ every kind of peaches, 
apples, walnuts, and wild grapes, not 
enclosed by high walls, nor guarded 
by traps and mastiffs.” He adds, 
“ When I see them sit down to a 
table, loaded with roasted and boiled, 
fruits of different kinds, and plenty 
of good cider, and this only the com- 
mon fare of the common people, I 
think of my poor countrymen, and 
cannot help feeling sorrowful at the 
contrast.” These and other lamen- 
tations of his over the wretchedness 
of “ cauld kail in Aberdeen and cus- 
tocks in Strathbogie,” have too much 
in them of bile and spleen ; nor does 
it appear that, with all his extraordi- 
nary talents, at the end of eight years, 
he was better off—or so well—in the 
New World as he would probably 
have been, with equally proper and 
prudent conduct, in the old. Phila- 
delphia was not a kinder mother to 
him than Paisley had been—and in 
the land of liberty it appears that he 
had led the life of a slave. Man 
does not live by bread alone—and 
certainly not by peaches, apples, 
walnuts,and wild grapes—with plen- 
ty of good cider. There were en- 
joyments partaken of by the poor all 
over Scotland, during those eight 
years, which few or none knew bet- 
ter how to appreciate than this highly- 
gifted man, utterly unknown to the 
people of America; nor, in the na- 
ture of things, could they have had 
existence. But Wilson, in spite of 
his vainly-cherished dissatisfaction 
with the state of things in his native 
country, loved it tenderly, and ten- 
derly did he love the friends there 
whom he never expected again to 
see; for his heart, though it was not 
addicted to outward overflowings, 
was full of the holiest feelings and 
affections, and it was deep. Its depth 
sometimes seems sullen—but the 
time was near when it was to be re- 
visited with sunshine, and to murmur 
music. In a letter to his father from 
Milestown, Philadelphia, August, 
1798, he shews every disposition that 
best becomes a man. “ I should be 
very happy, dear parents, to hear 
from you, and how my brother and 
sisters are. I hope David will be a 
good lad, and take his father’s advice 
in every difficulty. If he does, I can 
tell him he will never repent it; if 
he does not, he may regret it bitterly 
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with tears. This is the advice of a 
brother, with whom he has not yet 
had time to be much acquainted, but 
who loves him sincerely. I should 
wish, also, that he would endeavour 
to improve himself in some useful 
arts of learning, to read books of 
information and taste, without which 
a man, in any country, is but a clod- 
er but, beyond every thing else, 
et him cherish the deepest gratitude 
to God, and affectionate respect for 
his parents. I have thought it my 
duty, David, to recommend these 
amiable virtues to you, because Iam 
your brother, and very probably I 
may never see you. In the experi- 
ence I have had among mankind, I 
can assure you that such conduct 
will secure you many friends, and 
support you under your misfortunes; 
for, if you live, you must meet with 
them—they are the lot of life.” * 

During his residence at Miles- 
town, it appears that he performed a 
journey on foot, in twenty-eight days, 
of nearly eight hundred miles, into 
the state of New York, for the pur- 
pose of visiting and assisting a family 
of relatives from Scotland. 

In the year 1802, he became a 
teacher in a seminary in the town- 
ship of Kingsep, near Gray’s Ferry, 
on the river Schuylkill, a few miles 
from Philadelphia. Here he became 
acquainted with that excellent man 
and naturalist, William Bartram, and 
with Lawson the engraver, from 
whom he tvok lessons in drawing, 
and who afterwards greatly impro- 
ved his delineations of his darling 
birds. Here, too, he became ac- 
quainted with the books on Natural 
History of Edwards and Catesby; 
nor do we believe that up to that 
time had he any knowledge of orni- 
thological science. His poems, writ- 
ten before he left Scotland, do not, 
as far as we remember, discover any 
unusually strong symptoms of a 
og oy for plumage; and proba- 

ly he knew no more about the 
“ Birds of Scotland,” than what he 
had gathered from involuntary no- 
tices in his delight, when taking his 
evening walks on the Braes of Bal- 
whidder, or among the woods of 
Crookstone, or when trudging with 
his pack among solitary places, where 
the linnet sang from the broom or 
brier thickets. It is true that he 
took a fowling-piece with him to 


America, and his very first act, as 
Mr Hetherington says, on his arrival 
there, was shooting a red-headed 
woodpecker, on his way from New- 
castle to Philadelphia. During an 
excursion, too, in the autumn of 
1795, as a pediar, through a consi- 
derable part of the state of New. 
Jersey, he kept a journal, in which 
there are notices of the principal 
natural productions, and sketches of 
the indigenous quadrupedsand birds, 
His passion for ornithology, soon as 
fairly awakened, rose up like a slum- 
bering fire blown on by a a 
wind; and in 1802, when cheere 
and encouraged by Bartram, Law- 
son, and others, he began no doubt 
to indulge in daydreams, which 
were soon nobly realized. At this 
period he appeared subject to deep 
despondency and depression; for 
his mind was constantly working 
and brooding over dim and indefinite 
plans and systems for the future. 
“ Coming events cast their shadows 
before,” and he was wrestling with 
doubt, fear, and hope, and a strange 
host of phantoms, indicating to him 
the paths of his destined vocation. 
riting to a friend in Paisley, in 
June 1803, he says, “‘ Close applica- 
tion to the duties of my profession, 
which I have followed since 1795, 
has deeply injured my constitution ; 
the more so, that my rambling dis- 
position was the worst calculated of 
any one’s in the world for the aus- 
tere regularity of a teacher’s life. 
I have had many pursuits since I left 
Scotland—mathematics, the German 
language, music, drawing, and I am 
now about to make a collection of all 
our finest birds.” And in a letter to 
Bartram, written about this time, he 
says finely, “I sometimes smile to 
think, that while others are immer- 
sed in deep schemes of speculation 
and aggrandizement, in buildin 
towns and purchasing plantations, 
am entranced in contemplation over 
the plumage of a lark, or gazing, like 
a despairing lover, on the lineaments 
of an ow], While others are hoard- 
ing up their bags of money, without 
the power of enjoying it, I am col- 
lecting, without injuring my cen- 
science, or Le | my peace of 
mind, those beautiful specimens of 
Nature’s works that are for ever 
leasing, I have had live crows, 
wks, and owls; opossums, squir- 
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rels, snakes, lizards, &c. &c., so that 
my room has sometimes reminded 
me of Noah’s ark; but Noah had a 
wife in one corner of it, and in 
this particular our parallel does not 


altogether tally. I receive every 
subject of natural history that is 
brought to me; and, though they do 
not march into my ark from all 
‘quarters, as they did into that of our 
great ancestor, yet I find means, by 
the distribution of a few fivepenny 
bits, to make them find the way fast 
enough. A boy, not long ago, brought 
me a large basketful of crows. I 
expect his next load will be bull 
frogs, if I don’t soon issue orders to 
the contrary. One of my boys 
caught a mouse in school, a few 
days ago, and directly marched up 
to me with his prisoner. I set about 
drawing it that same evening; and 
all the while the pantings of its little 
heart shewed it to be in the most 
extreme agonies of fear. I had in- 
tended to kill it, in order to fix it in 
the claws of a stuffed owl; but, hap- 
pening to spill a few drops of water 
near where it was tied, it lapped it 
up with such eagerness, and looked 
‘in my face with such an eye of sup- 
plicating terror, as perfectly over- 
came me. I immediately untied it, 
and restored it to life and liberty. 
The agonies of a prisoner at the 
stake, while the fire and instruments 
of torment are preparing, could not 
be more severe than the sufferings 
of that poor mouse; and, insignifi- 
cant as the object was, I felt at that 
moment the sweet sensations that 
mercy leaves on the mind when she 
triumphs over cruelty.” 

In 1804, accompanied by two 
friends, Wilson set out on a pedes- 
ian journey to the Falls of Niagara; 
and having dropped them, (not the 
Falls,) after an absence of fifty-nine 
days, he returned home, having with 
yun and baggage traversed nearly 
] miles —to use his own words 

-* through trackless snows, and 
dhinhabited forests—over stupen- 

ous mountains, and down danger- 
ous rivers—passing over as great 
a variety of men and modes of li- 
ving, .s the same extent of country 
can exhibit in any part of North 
America... Though in this tour I have 
had every disadvantage of deep roads 
and rough weather—hurried marches 
and many otherinconveniences to-en- 
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counter,—yet so far am frem being 
satisfied with what I have seen, or 
discouraged by the fatigues which 
every traveller must submit to, that 
I feel more eager than ever to com- 
mence some more extensive exped 
tion, where scenes and subjects, en- 
tirely new and generally unknown, 
might reward my curiosity; and 
where, perhaps, my humble acquisi- 
tions might add something to the 
stores of knowledge. For all the 
hazards and privations incident to 
such an undertaking, I feel confident 
in my own spirit and resolution. 
With no family to enchain my affec- 
tions; no ties but those of friend- 
ship; with the most ardent love to 
my adopted country; with a consti- 
tution which hardens amidst fatigues; 
and with a disposition sociable and 
open, which can find itself at home 
by an Indian fire in the depth of the 
woods, as well as in the best apart- 
ment of the civilized ; for these, and 
some other reasons that invite me 
away, | am determined to become a 
traveller. But Iam miserably defi- 
cient in manyacquirements absolutely 
necessary for such a character. Bo- 
tany, mineralogy, and drawing, /I 
most ardently wish to be instructed 
in. Can I yet make any progress in 
botany, sufficient to enable me to be 
useful ? and what would be the most 

roper way to proceed ? I have many 
eisure moments that should be de~ 
voted to this pursuit, provided leould 
have hopes of succeeding. Your opi- 
nion on this subject will confer an 
additional obligation on your affec- 
tionate friend.” 

In the spring of 1805, he had made 
many drawings of the birds to be 
found in Pennsylvania, and endea- 
voured to acquire the art of etching 
under the instructions of Mr Lawson, 
but with no very distinguished suc- 
cess. He had planned his great work, 
“ American Ornithology ;” and was 
anxious that Mr Lawson should en- 
gage in it as a joint concern; but on 
his declining to do so, Wilson detla- 
red with solemn emphasis, his unal- 
terable resolution to proceed alone 
in the undertaking, if it should: cost 
him his life.. “ I shall at least leave 
a small beacon to point out where I 
perished.” He now became Editor 


of an edition of Rees’s New @yclo- 
zedia, published. by’ Mr Bradford, 
okseller in Philadelphia, and r¢- 
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linquished the life of a schoolmaster, 
He proceeded with vast energy in 
his great work—his fame had al- 
ready waxed great—and now Wil- 
son must have enjoyed happiness. 
In 1807, he made a pedestrian ex- 
cursion through part of Pennsylvania, 
collecting new specimens, and pro- 
curing additional information. And 
in September 1808, the first volume 
of the American Ornithology made 
its appearance. 

“ When,” quoth his American bio- 
grapher, “the superb volume was 
presented to the public, their delight 
was equalled only by their astonish- 
ment, that America, as yet in its in- 
fancy, should produce an original 
work in science, which could vie in 
its essentials with the proudest pro- 
ductions of a similar nature of the 
European world.” All that is very 
fme. But it appears that to a letter 
written by Wilson in 1806, about his 
proposed work, and other schemes, 
to Jefferson, the President, no an- 
swer was returned; and in giving 
existence to this great work, Wil- 
son says, “I have expended all I 
have been saving since my arrival in 
America. Whether I shall be able 
to realize a fortune by this publica- 
tion, or receive first costs, or suffer 
the sacrifice of my little all, is doubt- 
ful.” He speaks with pride, in a 
letter to his father, “ of the favour- 
able reception he met with among 
many of the first characters in the 
United States ;” but we cannot see 
on what ground his American bio- 
grapher chuckles over the notion 
that his country, “ yet in its infancy,” 
produced a work which struck the 
Transatlantic public and republic 
with equal delight and astonishment. 
Wilson, a Scotch weaver and pack- 
man, produced the said work—Ame- 
rica produced but the birds—and for 
having done so we give her all due 
credit. But we must not forget that 
Paisley, not Philadelphia, produced 
Wilson. 

The first volume of the Ornitho- 
logy having been produced by hook 
and crook, we leave you to judge 
whether by Wilson or by America, 
pray did the New World with a ma- 
ternal eye regard her offspring ? Did 
she exult to behold the bantling, 
suckle it-at her own breast, or hire a 
wet nurse as bounteous as Cybele ? 
We are sorry, to say that she did all 
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she could’in an honest’ umderhand 
way to commit ‘infanticide’ She 
—— starvation; cold, and neglect, 
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as the means of murder—but ‘the 'vi- 
gorous offspring ‘of the’ heart and 
brain of a Pais ey weaver butlived 
the withering treatment—and as it 
is only in infancy that such creatares 
ever die—it is now immortal. ‘In 
September 1808, Wilson journeyed 
eastward—and during winter he vi- 


sited the southern states, exhibiting 


his book, and trying to procure sub- 
scribers. He was almost everywhere 
discountenanced, or sneered at, ©: 
frowned upon; but not , 


** Chill Penury repress’d his. noble rage,. 
Nor froze the genial current of his, soul.” 


The man who had lived so long in his 
native town on a shilling a-week, that 
he might raise the means of emigta- 
ting to America when without a 
specific purpose at all, was not likel 
to faint or fail now that he ktiéw’he 
was on the path of glory. '“’ What- 
ever be the result of these matters,” 
said he, “I shall not sit down With 
folded hands, whilst any thing ‘can 
be done to carry m ae since God 
helps them who help themselves.” 
He more than suspected that he “had 
been mistaken in publishing ‘a Book 
too good for the country.” B 
though we cannot but smile at't 
silly boast of Wilson’s American’ bi6- 
grapher, we have no wish’ to blame 
America for her behaviour ‘té’ Her 
adopted citizen. It desetves neither 
praise nor blame. It was natural, 
and perhaps inevitable behaviotir, in 
such a personage as she who ‘still 
rejoices in the strong name—United 
States. She had something else. to 
do—we need not be more explicit— 
than to delight in Ornithology.” Tt 
must have appeared to her very ab- 
surd, all this bustle about birds. * 
“1am fixing correspondents,” saith 
Wilson, “ in every corner of thi 
northern regions, like so many pick- 
ets and outposts; so that scarcely'a 
wren or tit shall be ablé to phish 
along from York to Canada but ‘I 
shall get intelligence of it” © The 
man must have seemed Crazy ; and 
then, dollars were dollars.’ Literary 
patronage depends entirély ‘on the 
state of the currency,’ But'let it de, 
a on what it Europe ig as 


as América, and Worse; ~in 
neglect of peniiscand nd county 
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in Europe-so bad as England. She 
has given stones to a greater number 
of men who asked for bread, than 
any other corn-growing country ex- 
tant—and yet, with Bloomfield’s 
death at her door but yesterday, she 
blusters about Scotland’s usage of 
Burns, who has been dead half a 
century. That poor Scotland should 
starve her poets to death, is more 
her misfortune than her sin. For of 
a country “ where half-starv’d spi- 
ders feed on half-starv’d flies,” where 
nothing edible in the shape of ani- 
mal food is to be found, but sheep’s- 
heads singed in smithies, who but a 
big blustering Englishman, with his 
aunch with fat capon lined, and 
acon, and all manner of grease, 
would abuse the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen for having allowed the Devil 
to run away with an Exciseman? 
It would be easy to burst out in in- 
dignant declamation against the ig- 
norance and insensibility of Brother 
Jonathan. But we eschew such sa- 
tire, when we think how “ he laid 
his axe thick trees upon”—how he 
built up cities—and how in good 
time he constructed ships—and such 
ships! Lord bless ye! did you ever 
see them sail? Why, “ her tacklin 
rich and her apparel high,”’—a fif- 
teen-hundred tonner works as easy 
on the swell of the Atlantic, as the 
Victory or Endeavour on the smooth 
of Windermere! No straining—no 
creaking—no lumbering—no Jurch- 
ing; merely murmuring in her ma- 
jesty, light and bright she goes, as if 
she were indeed a Creature of the 
Element. At such a sight, the idea 
of a dock-yard never enters your 
mind—if you have a soul for the 
sea. You look aloft, and you can- 
not help blessing “ the bit of striped 
bunting”—and the fair—thank Hea- 
ven now—the friendly stars, True, 
that the Shannon smashed the Che- 
sapeak in eleven minutes—boarded 
and took her in about the time we 
take to eat an egg; and immortal 
fame be to Broke, nor forgotten ever 
the gallant, but on that day luckless, 
Lawrence! But more formidable Fri- 
gates—“ if they will allow us to call 
them so”—never fought or flew— 
than American single-deckers of the 
line. What else are they? At long 
bowls they know right well how to 
play—and at close quarters ’tis dan- 
gerous to bring an action against 


them for assault and battery. The 
truth is, they fought as well as we 
did—to fight better, we defy the 
whole race of men or devils. There- 
fore their Frigates took ours—and 
they always will take ours—as long 
as the present constitution of the 
British navy endures, and of the pre- 
sent earth, air, fire, and water. When 
a British Forty-four takes an Ame- 
rican Seventy-four—and that was 
somewhere about the proportion of 
the force in all cases where we were 
captured—we shall be on the look- 
out for some great change in the na- 
ture of things in general, and pre- 
pare for emigration to a land from 
whose bourne no traveller returns, 
except Hamlet’s Father, and a few 
other thin Ghosts. 

Having thus vindicated the New 
World to her heart’s satisfaction, we 
may observe, that Wilson, walking 
with his book under his arm, was 
justly one of the proudest of men. 
qn New York, the Professors of Co- 
lumbia College “ expressed much 
esteem for his performance.” What 
could they do more? At Hartford, 
the publisher of a newspaper “ ex- 
pressed the highest admiration of it” 
—was not that nuts ? Wilson crack’d 
them, and eat the kernels; but says, 
with a sly simplicity, “ this is a spe- 
cies of currency that will neither 
"saggins plates nor pay the printer; 

ut, nevertheless, it is gratifying to 
the vanity of an author, when no- 
ons better can be got.” Having gone 
as far east as Portland, in Maine, 
where he had an opportunity of see- 
ing and conversing with people from 
the remotest boundaries of the Uni- 
ted States, and received much in- 
formation from them with regard to 
the birds that frequent those north- 
ern regions, he directed from Port- 
land his way across the country, 
“ among dreary, savage glens, and 
mountains covered with pines and 
hemlocks, amid whose black and 
half-burnt trunks, and the everlast- 
ing rocks and stones, this country 
‘grinned horribly’”’—till 150 miles 
brought him to Dartmouth College, 
New Hampshire, on the Vermont 
line, where “ he paid his addresses 
to the Fathers of Literature, and met 
with a kind and obliging reception. 
Dr Wheeloch, the President, made 
him eat at his table; and the Pro- 
fessors vied with each other to oblige 
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him”—as all Professors ought to do 
towards all good men and ornitho- 
logists. In Annapolis he passed his 
Book through both houses of the 
legislature ; where, quoth he, “ the 
wise men of Maryland stared and 
gaped, from bench to bench; but 
never having heard of such a thing 
as 120 dollars for a Book; the ayes 
Sor subscribing were none; and so it 
was unanimously determined in the 
negative.” 

That was shocking; nor can we 
read it without a cold shudder— 
without our flesh crawling and creep- 
ing over our bones like a congrega- 
tion of spiders—we who live in a 
glorious country with a reforming 
King, in which ten of our most dis- 
tinguished literary men, somewhat 
superannuated or so in their learn- 
ing or genius—wearied and worn 
out some of them with drudgery that 
at last becomes dreary and dismal— 
all virtuous and honourable, elderly 
or old poor men—were, t’other day, 
deprived of their paltry pittances of 
L.100 a-year, while feasts were in 
the act of being gobbled up in Guild- 
halls, or gluttony knows where, by 
persons whose motto is retrench- 
ment, at an expense, and to the tune, 
of thousands upon thousands. We 
like to call things by their right names 
—and this was in cold blood rob- 
bery and murder, 

Through North Carolina Wilson 
pursued cheerily his unaccompanied 
way, and found multitudes of Birds 
that never winter in Pennsylvania. 
He speaks with a stern and sullen 
delight—as well he might—of its 
immense solitary pine savannahs— 
through which the road winds among 
stagnant ponds, swarming with alli- 
gators—dark, sluggish creeks, of the 
colour of brandy, over which are 
thrown high wooden bridges with- 
out railings, and so crazed and rot- 
ten as not only to alarm one’s horse, 
but also the rider, and to make ita 
matter of thanksgiving to both when 
they get fairly over, without going 
through ; enormous cypress swamps, 
which, to a stranger, have a striking, 
desolate, and ruinous appearance, 
He desires the friend to whom he is 
writing to picture to himself a forest 
of prodigious trees, rising thick as 
they ean grow from a vast, flat, and 
impenetrable morass, covered for 
ten-feet from the ground with reeds. 
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The leafless limbs of the cypresses 
are covered with an extraordinary 
kind of moss from two to ten feet 
long, in such quantities, that fifty 
men might conceal themselves in 
one tree. Nothing, he says, struck 
him with such surprise, as the pros- 
pect of several thousand acres of 
such timber, loaded, as it were, with 
many million tons of tow waving in 
the wind. Through solitary pine sa- 
vannahs and cypress swamps, the 
enthusiastic Ornithologist thus jours 
neyed on, sometimes thirty miles 
without seeing a hut or a human 
being ; but on one occasion he found 
himself all at once in not only civi- 
lized, but elegant society. “ The 
company consisted of 237 carrion 
crows (vultur atratus), five or six 
dogs, and myself, though I only kept 
order, and left the eating part en- 
tirely to others. I sat so near the 
dead horse, that my feet touched 
his; and yet, at one time, I counted 
89 vultures on and within him, so 
that hardly an inch of his flesh could 
be seen for them.” 

In January, 1810, was published 
his second volume, and Wilson ime 
mediately set out for Pittsburg, on 
his route to New Orleans. Roce 
Pittsburg he descended the Ohio by 
himself in a skiff—his stock of pro- 
visions consisting of some biscuit 
and cheese, and a bottle of cordial— 
his gun, trunk, and greatcoat, occu 
pied one end of the boat—he had a 
small tin to bale her, and to take his 
beverage from the stream. “ Ilaunch- 
ed into the stream, and soon winded 
away among the hil's that every» 
where enclose this noble river. The 
weather was warm and serene, and 
the river like a mirror, except where 
floating masses of ice spotted its sure 
face, and which required some care 
to steer clear of; but these, to my 
surprise, in less than a day’s sailing - 
totally disappeared. Far from being 
concerned at my new situation, I felt 
my heart expand with joy at the 
novelties which surrounded me; [| 
listened with pleasure to the whist- 
ling of the red bird on the banks as 
I passed, and contemplated the foe 
rest scenery, as it receded, with ine 
creasing delight. The smoke of the 
numerous sugar camps rising lazily 
among the mountains, gave great 
effeet to the varying landscape ; and 
the grotesque log cabins that here 
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and there opened from the woods, 
were diminished into mere dog- 
houses by the sublimity of the im- 
pending mountains. If you suppose 
to yourself two parallel ranges of 
forest-covered hills, whose irregular 
summits are seldom more than three 
or four miles apart, winding through 
an immense extent of country, and 
enclosing a river half a mile wide, 
which alternately washes the steep 
declivity on one side, and leaves a 
rich, forest-clad bottom on the other, 
of a mile or so in breadth, you will 
have a pretty correct idea of the ap- 
pearance of the Ohio. The banks 
of these rich flats are from twenty to 
sixty and eighty feet high ; and even 
these last were within a few feet of 
being overflowed in December, 1808. 

“ I now stripped with alacrity to 
my new avocation. The current 
went about two and a half miles an 
hour, and I added about three and a 
half miles more to the boat’s way 
with my oars. 

“ I rowed twenty odd miles the 
first spell, and found I should be 
able to stand it perfectly well. About 
an hour after night, I put up at a 
miserable cabin, fifty-two miles from 
Pittsburg, where I slept on what I 
supposed to be corn stalks, or some- 
thing worse; so, preferring the smooth 
bosom of the Chio to this brush heap, 
I got up long before day, and, being 
under no apprehension of losing my 
way, I —_ pushed out into the 
stream. ‘The landscape on each side 
lay in one mass of shade; but the 
grandeur of the projecting headlands 
and vanishing points, or lines, was 
charmingly reflected in the smooth 
glassy surface below. I could only 
discover when I was passing a clear- 
ing by the crowing of cocks, and now 
and then, in more solitary places, 
the big-horned ow] made a most hi- 
deous hollowing, that echoed among 
the mountains. In this lonesome 
manner, with full leisure for obser- 
vation and reflection, exposed to 
hardships all day, and hard berths 
all night, to storms of rain, hail, and 
snow—for it froze severely almost 
every night—I persevered, from the 
24th of February to Sunday evening, 
March 17, when I moored my skiff 
safely in Bear Grass Creek, at the 
rapids of the Ohio, after a voyage of 


/seven . hundred. and, twenty miles. 


My hands suffered the most; and it 
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will be some weeks yet before they 
recover their former feeling and flex- 


ibility. It would be the task of a 
month to detail all the particulars of 
my numerous excursions in every 
direction from the river.” Thliis is 
but a short specimen of this jourrial. 
Read the whole, if you would know 
Wilson. 

Pass we on to the year 1812. He 
was, in it, elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society ; and 
in 1813 he had completed the lite- 
rary materials of the eighth volume 
of his work. “ He now enjoyed,” 
Mr Hetherington says well, “ the 
satisfaction of knowing that his la- 
bours had not been vain, and that 
the value of his work was generally 
appreciated ; for although emanating 
from a republican country, there was 
at this period not a crowned head in 
Europe who had not become a sub- 
scriber to the American Ornitholo- 
gy-” But the end of his career was 
at hand. His constitution had béen 
shook and undermined by much bo- 
dily fatigue and many mental anxie- 
ties. His genius had “ o’er-inform- 
ed its tenement of clay.” ‘The dy- 
sentery—which had attacked him on 
his skiff-voyage down the Ohio, and 
which he had then vanquishéd by'a 
wild-strawberry diet, at the adviée 
of a wild Indian physician—returned 
to the charge—and under the assault, 
Alexander Wilson, the Paisley Poet, 
and American Ornithologist—having 
“ given the world assurance of’a 
man”—laid down his head and ‘died 
—on the 23d of August, 1813, in the 
48th year of his age. 

Such is a slight sketch indeed of 
the life of this extraordinary ahd 
highly-gifted man— Wilson, the Ame- 
rican Ornithologist, as he is, and will 
continue to be called, par eminence. 


** To-morrow for fresh fields and pastures 
new,” 


was the inspiring feeling with which, 
on all his journeys, he lay down 
every night in the wilderness, For 
“ fields and pastures”—though they 
too abound in the New World—sub- 
stitute swamps and forests. ‘Hé Was 
a man of genius—and Nature ‘and 
Scotland had given him an tndatint- 
ed heart. The Birdery of North 
America, it may be said, belonged to 
him who first in their native hatints 
devoted his prime of life to the’stiidy 
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of all their kinds, and who died for 


Ornithology’s sake. Precursor in 
those woods among the Winged Peo- 
ple he had none; none that deserve 
to have their names written on the 
same page with his; but he has a 
successor—as the world, old and 
new, must be made to know by 
means of Maga the Mercurial—and 
that successor, who is he but Audu- 
bon? 

It is only from the lips of envy or 
jealousy, or some other green and 
yellow wretch, that comparisons are 
odious—from the lips of rose-cheek- 
ed and bright-eyed admiration—and 
such is the countenance of Maga— 
they are odoriferous as violets. But 
our mode of making comparisons is 
as, simple as it is philosophical— 
“ Alexander Wilson and John James 
Audubon!” We call on them—and 
they. appear and answer to their 
names—yea, the one has done so 
from, the dust—the other emerges 
bright from the living umbrage. But 
We are notin the least afraid of ghosts 
7rand Wilson is a gracious spirit. 
He. and Audubon stand side by side 
p-they grasp each other’s hand—and 
during that cordial greeting all eyes 
may see that they are of the same 
stature—the crowns of their heads 

,touch—to a hair-breadth—the mark 
six feet—the perfection of altitude— 
onthe standard. They are brothers 
--and their names will go down to- 
gether—for “ they have writ their 

annals right”—with pen and pencil 
+-nor. will their superiors be found 
anywhere—their equals few—in all 
the, highest haunts of Ornithological 
science, Wilson had the happy for- 
tune to be, with his happy genius— 
First in Hand. But Audubon has 
all the natural endowments and ac- 
quired accomplishments that could 
alone enable a man to play the same 
noble game with the same success— 
who came—Second; and the two 

" together have skirred the whole con- 

~ tinent. The odds are great against 
the birth of a—Third. 

..Audubon and Wilson met; but 

__theig, parting seems mysterious ; and 

some one or other of those strange 

and inexplicable chances or acci- 
«, dents, which inthis world sometimes 
,: make much evil, seems to have stept 
"in between the course of their dab- 
sequent, lives, (Wilson died three 

“years after this meeting,) and pre- 
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vented those sympathies, «which 
otherwise must have been kindled, 
from linking them in the pursuits to 
which they were with soul and 
body devoted with equal enthusiasm. 
Perhaps it was as well or better 
that it should have been so ; for men 
of great original genius in the same 
walk, were they to meet often per- 
sonally on the same path, might 
clash. We say the same walk; for 
on that walk—it being the whole 
American continent—there are many 
million paths; and Wilson and Au- 
dubon were led by nature along 
them, far apart, each following his 
own impulses, indulging his own 
dreams, and creating his own pic- 
tures. 

It was at Louisville, in Kentucky, 
where the great ornithologists met, 
in March, 1810—Wilson then in the 
blaze of his European as well: as 
American reputation—Audubon ut- 
terly unknown. To Louisville he 
had removed on his marriage, and 
much of his time there was employ- 
ed in his ever favourite pursuit. He 
drew and noted the habits of every 
thing he procured; and even ‘at 
an age when Wilson had never 
had a pencil in his hand but to jot 
down his placks, Audubon, instructed 
by the tuition of David, was already a 
skilful draughtsman, Louisville is a 
place of much beauty—beingsituated 
on the banks of La Belle Riviere, 
just at the commencement of the 
famed rapids, commonly called the 
Falls of the Ohio. The prospect ofthe 
town, Audubon tells us, is such, that 
it would please even the eyes of a 
Swiss. lt extends along the ‘river 
for seven or eight miles, and - is 
bounded on the opposite side by a 
fine range of low mountains, known 
by the name of the Silver Hills. 

In our last Number we made our 
readers acquainted with such Cir- 
cumstances in the early life and pur- 
suits of Audubon, ashe has been 
pleased to tell us in his most amu- 
sing and interesting volume, the first 
of four which he intends shall con- 
tain not only the history of ‘all the 
Birds whose histories are best worth 
the telling, but many of his own ad- 
ventures. “ There are persons,” he 
says, “ whose desire of obtaining te- 
lebrity induces them to suppress the 
knowledge of the assistance which 
they havé received in the conmpdsi- 
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tion of their works. In many cases, 
in fact, the real author of the draw- 
ings or the descriptions in books on 
Natural History is not so much as 
mentioned, while the pretended au- 
thor assumes to himself all the merit 
which the world is willing to allow 
him. This sort of candour I could 
never endure. On the contrary, I 
feel pleasure in here acknowledging 
the assistance which I have received 
from a friend, Mr William Magilli- 
vray, who being possessed of a libe- 
ral education, and a strong taste for 
the study of the natural sciences, has 
aided me, not in drawing the figures 
of my illustrations, nor in writing the 
book in your hand, although fully 
competent for both tasks, but in 
completing the descriptive details, 
and smoothing down the asperities 
of my Ornithological Biographies.” 

To render more pleasant the task 
—as our friend is pleased to call it— 
of following him through the mazes 

_of descriptive ornithology, he endea- 
vours—and most successfully—to 
relieve our tedium by occasional de- 
scriptions of the scenery and man- 
ners of the land which has furnished 
the objects that engage our attention. 
The natural features of that land are 
not less remarkable than the moral 
character of her inhabitants; and we 
cannot find a better subject withwhich 
to begin “ than one of those magni- 
ficent rivers that roll the collected 
waters of her extensive territories to 
the ocean.” 

Wilson went down the Ohio from 
Pittsburg to the Falls, alone in a 
skiff. But Audubon, though as fond 
of a solitary life as any man that ever 
bawled before he got out of the 
wood, had early discovered that it 
was by no means good for a man to 
be alone always ; and had therefore 
provided himself with a wife. 


* When my wife, my eldest son (then 
an infant), and myself were returning 
from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, we 
found it expedient, the waters being un- 
usually low, to provide ourselves with a 
skiff, to enable us to proceed to our abode 
at Henderson. I purchased a large, com- 
modious, and light boat of that denomi- 
nation. We procured a mattrass, and 
our friends furnished us with ready pre- 
pared viands. We had two stout Negro 
rowers, and in this trim we left the vil- 
lage of Shippingport, in expectation of 


“command the view. 


reaching the place of our destination in'a 
very few days. 

“It was in the month of October. 
The autumnal tints already decorated the 
shores of that queen of rivers, the Ohio. 
Every tree was hung with long and flow- 
ing festoons of different species of vines, 
many loaded with clustered fruits of va- 
ried brilliancy, their rich bronzed car- 
mine mingling beautifully with the yel- 
low foliage, which now predominated 
over the yet green leaves, reflecting more 
lively tints from the clear stream than 
ever landscape painter portrayed or poet 
imagined. 

‘** The days were yet warm. The sun 
had assumed the rich and glowing hue 
which at that season produces the singu- 
lar phenomenon called there the * Indian 
Summer.’ The moon had rather passed 
the meridian of her grandeur. We glided 
down the river, meeting no other ripple 
of the water than that formed by the 
propulsion of our boat. Leisurely we 
moved along, gazing all day on the gran- 
deur and beauty of the wild scenery 
around us. 

** Now and then, a large cat-fish rose 
to the surface of the water in pursuit of 
a shoal of fry, which, starting simultane- 
ously from the liquid element, like so 
many silvery arrows, produced a shower 
of light, while the pursuer with open jaws 
seized the stragglers, and, with a splash 
of his tail, disappeared from our view. 
Other fishes we heard uttering beneath 
our bark a rambling noise, the strange 
sounds of which we discovered to proceed 
from the white perch, for on casting our 
net from the bow we caught several of 
that species, when the noise ceased for a 
time. 

** Nature, in her varied arrangements, 
seems to have felt a partiality towards 
this portion of our country. As the tra- 
veller ascends or descends the Ohio, he 
cannot help remarking that alternately, 
nearly the whole length of the river, the 
margin, on one side, is bounded by lofty 
hills and a rolling surface, while on the 
other, extensive plains of the richest allu- 
vial land are seen as far as the eye can 
Islands of varied 
size and form rise here and there from 
the bosom of the water, and the winding 
course of the stream frequently brings you 
to places where the idea of being ona 
river of great length changes to that of 
floating on a lake of moderate extent. 
Some of these islands are of considerable 
size and value; while others, small and 
insignificant, seem as if intended for con- 
trast, and as serving to enhance the ge- 
neral interest of the scenery. These lit~ 
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tle islands are frequently overflowed du- 
ring great freshets or floods, and receive 
at their heads prodigious heaps of drifted 
timber. We foresaw with great concern 
the alterations that cultivation would soon 
produce along those delightful banks. 

* As night came, sinking in darkness 
the broader portions of the river, our 
minds became affected by strong emotions, 
and wandered far beyond the present mo- 
ments. The tinkling of belis told us that 
the cattle which bore them were gently 
roving from valley to valley in search of 
food, or returning to their distant homes. 
The hooting of the Great Owl, or the 
muffled noise of its wings as it sailed 
smoothly over the stream, were matters 
of interest to us; so was the sound of the 
boatman’s horn, as it came winding more 
and more ‘softly from afar. When day- 
light returned, many songsters burst forth 
with echoing notes, more and more mel- 
low to the listening ear. Here and there 
the lonely cabin of a squatter struck the 
eye, giving note of commencing civilisa- 
tion. The crossing of the stream by a 
deer foretold how soon the hills would be 
covered with snow. 

“ Many sluggish flat-boats we overtook 
and passed: some laden with produce 
from the different head-waters of the small 
rivers that pour their tributary streams 
into the Ohio ; others, of less dimensions, 
crowded with emigrants from distant 
parts, in search of anew home. Purer 
pleasures I never felt; nor have you, 
reader, I ween, unless indeed you have 
felt the like, and in such company. 

“ The margins of the shores and of the 
river were at this season amply supplied 
with game. A wild turkey, a grouse, 
or a blue-winged teal, could be procured 
in a few moments; and we fared well, 
for, whenever we pleased, we landed, 
struck up a fire, and, provided as we were 
with the necessary utensils, procured a 
good repast. 

** Several of these happy days passed, 
and we neared our home, when one even- 
ing, not far from Pigeon Creek (a small 
stream which runs into the Ohio, from 
the State of Indiana), a loud and strange 
noise was heard, so like the yells of Indian 
warfare, that we pulled at our oars, and 
made for the opposite side as fast and as 
quietly as possible. The sounds increa- 
sed, we imagined we heard cries of ‘ mur- 
der ;’ and as we knew that some depre- 
dations had lately been committed in the 
country by dissatisfied parties of abori- 
gines, we felt for a while extremely un- 
comfortable. Ere long, however, our 
minds becamemore calmed, and we plain- 
ly discovered, that the singular uproar 
was produced by an enthusiastic set of 
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Methodists, who had wandered thus far 
out of the common way, for the purpose 
of holding one of their annual camp meet- 
ings, under the shade of a beech forest. 
Without meeting with any other inter- 
ruption, we reached Henderson, distant 
from Shippingport by water about two 
hundred miles. 

** When I think of these times, and call 
back to my mind the grandeur and beauty 
of those almost uninhabited shores ; when 
I picture to myself the dense and lofty 
summits of the forest, that everywhere 
spread along the hills, and overhung the 
margins of the stream, unmolested by the 
axe of the settler; when I know how 
dearly purchased the safe navigation of 
that river has been by the blood of many 
worthy Virginians; when I see that no 
longer any aborigines are to be found 
there, and that the vast herds of elks, 
deer, and buffaloes which once pastured 
on these hills and in these valleys, making 
for themselves great roads to the several 
salt-springs, have ceased to exist ; when 
I reflect that all this grand portion of our 
Union, instead of being in a state of na- 
ture, is now more or less covered with 
villages, farms, and towns, where the din 
of hammers and machinery is constantly 
heard ; that the woods are fast disappear- 
ing under the axe by day, and the fire by 
night ; that hundreds of steam-boats are 
gliding to and fro, over the whole length 
of the majestic river, forcing commerce 
to take root and to prosper at every spot ; 
when I see the surplus population of 
Europe coming to assis: in the destruc- 
tion of the forest, and transplanting ci- 
vilisation into its darkest recesses ;—when 
I remember that, these extraordinary 
changes have all taken place in the short 
period of twenty years, I pause, wonder, 
and, although I know all to be fact, can 
scarcely believe its reality. 

** Whether these changes are for the 
better or for the worse, I shall not pretend 
to say; but in whatever way my conclu- 
sions may incline, I feel with regret that 
there are on record no satisfactory ac- 
counts of the state of that portion of the 
country, from the time when our people 
first settled in it. This has not been be- 
cause no one in Arnerica is able to accom- 
plish suchan undertaking. Our Irvings 
and our Coopers have proved themselves 
fully competent for the task. It has 
more probably been because the changes 
have succeeded each other with such ra- 
pid:ty, as almost to rival the movements 
of their pen. However, it is not too late 
yet; and I sincerely hope that either or 
both of them will ere long furnish the 
generations to come with those delightful 
descriptions which they are so well quae 
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lified to give, of the original state of a 
country that has been so rapidly forced to 
change her form and attire under the in- 
fluence ofincreasing population. Yes; I 
hope to read, ere I close my earthly career, 
accounts, from those delightful writers, of 
the progress of civilisation in our western 
country. They will speak of the Clarks, 
the Croghans, the Boons, and many other 
men of great and daring enterprise. 
They will analyze, as it were, into each 
component part, the country as it once 
existed, and will render the picture, as it 
ought to be, immortal.” 


There are about a dozen passages 
in the volume of the same kind—all 
excellent—and some sublime. The 
following is so. 


THe Hurricane. 

“ Various portions of our country have 
at different periods suffered severely from 
the influence of violent storms of wind, 
some of which have been known to tra- 
verse nearly the whole extent of the 
United States, and to leave such deep 
impressions in their wake as will not 
easily be forgotten. Having witnessed 
one of these awful phenomena, in all its 
grandeur, I shall attempt to describe it 
for your sake, kind reader, and for your 
sake only, the recollection of that asto- 
nishing revolution of the etherial element 
even now bringing with it so disagreeable 
a sensation, that I feel as if about to be 
affected by a sudden stoppage of the cir- 
culation of my blood. 

** T had left the village of Shawaney, si- 
tuated on the banks of the Ohio, on my 
return from Henderson, which is also si- 
tuated on the banks of the same beautiful 
stream. The weather was pleasant, and 
I thought not warmer than usual at that 
season. My horse was jogging quietly 
along, and my thoughts were, for once at 
least in the course of my life, entirely en- 
gaged in commercial speculations, I had 
forded Highland Creek, and was on the 
eve of entering a tract of bottom land or 
valley that lay between it and Canoe 
Creek, when, on a sudden, I remarked a 
great difference in the aspect of the 
heavens. A hazy thickness had over- 
spread the country, and I for some time 
expected an earthquake, but my horse ex- 
hibited no propensity to stop and prepare 
for such an occurrence. I had nearly ar- 
rived at the verge of the valley, when I 
thought fic to stop near a brook, and dis- 
mount to quench the thirst which had 
come upon me. 

“ Iwas leaning on my knees, with my 
lips about to touch the water, when, from 
my proximity to the eartb, I heard a dis. 


tant murmuring sound of an.extraordi. 
nary nature. I drank, however, and as I 
rose on my feet, looked towards the 
south-west, where I observed a yellowish 
oval spot, the appearance of which was 
quite new to me. Little time was left 
me for consideration, as the next moment 
a smart breeze began to agitate the taller 
trees. It increased to an unexpected 
height, and already the smaller branches 
and twigs were seen falling in a slanting 
direction towards the ground. Two mi- 
nutes had scarcely elapsed, when the 
whole forest before me was in fearful mo- 
tion. Here and there, where one tree 
pressed against another, a creaking noise 
was produced, similar to that occasioned 
by the violent gusts which sometimes 
sweep over the country. Turning in- 
stinctively towards the direction from 
which the wind blew, I saw, to my great 
astonishment, that the noblest trees of the 
forest bent their lofty heads for a while, 
and unable to stand against the blast, were 
falling into pieces. First, the branches 
were broken off with a crackling noise; 
then went the upper part of the massy 
trunks; and in many places whole trees 
of gigantic size were falling entire to the 
ground. So rapid was the progress of 
the storm, that before I could think of 
taking measures to insure my safety, the 
hurricane was passing opposite the place 
where I stood. Never can I forget the 
scene which at that moment presented it- 
self. The tops of the trees were seen 
moving in the strangest manner, in the 
central current of the tempest, which car- 
ried along with it a mingled mass of twigs 
and foliage, that completely obscured the 
view. Some of the largest trees were seen 
bending and writhing under the gale; 
others suddenly snapped across; and 
many, after a momentary resistance, fell 
uprooted to the earth, The mass of 
branches, twigs, foliage, and dust that mo- 
ved through the air, was whirled onwards 
like a cloud of feathers, and on passing, 
disclosed a wide space filled with fallen 
trees, naked stumps, and heaps of shape- 
less ruins, which marked the path of the 
tempest. This space was about a fourth 
of a mile in breadth, and to my imagina- 
tion resembled the dried-up bed of the 
Mississippi, with its thousands of planters 
and sawyers, strewed in the sand, and in- 
clined in various degrees, The horrible 
noise resembled that of the great cataracts 
of Niagara, and as it howled along in the 
track of the desolating tempest, produced 
a feeling in my mind which it were im- 
possible to describe, 

“ The principal force of the hurricane 
was now over, although millions of twigs 
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e émal? branches, that had been brought 
oth” distance, were seen follow- 
ing th , a8 if drawn onwards by some 
mst power. They even floated in 
fie aif for some hours after, as if sup- 
pt by the thick mass of dust that rose 
higti above the ground. The sky had now 
A’ greenish lurid hue, and an extremely 
disagreeable sulphureous odour was dif- 
fused in the “‘dtmosphere. I waited in 
amazement, having sustained no material 
injury, anti! nature at length resumed her 
wonted aspect. For some moments, I 
felt’ undetermined whether 1 should re- 
turn to Morgantown, or attempt to force 
my Way through the wrecks of the tem- 
pest. My business, however, being of an 
urgent nature, I ventured into the path of 
the storm, and after encountering innu- 
therable difficulties, succeeded in crossin 
if. ‘T was obliged to lead my horse by the 
Brille,“ to enable him to leap over the 
falleri’ trees, whilst I scrambled over or 
inhdér them’in the best way I could, at 
fities$0 hemmed in by the broken tops 
arla'tangled branches, as almost to become 
rate. On arriving at my house, I 
gave dri atcoutit of what 1 had seen, 
her, to my surprise, I was told that 
efé” lind been, very little wind in the 
fieighbourhood, although in the streets 
and gardens many branches and twigs had 
fatien “in a manner which excited great 
Surprise.’ 
‘6 Many wondrous accounts of the de- 
ting’ effécts of this hurricane were 
tireulated in the country, after its occur- 
fence.’ Some ‘ldg-houses, we were told, 
had" béen overturned, and their inmates 
destroyed: One person informed me that 
ii ‘Wire-sffter had been conveyed by the 
st'to’ a distance of many miles. An- 
ther had founda cow lodged in the fork 
of'a my half-broken tree. But, as Iam 
Vis ed to relate only what I have my- 
self seen, I shall not lead you into the 
Fégidn' of romance, but shall content my- 
‘with ‘saying that much damage was 
done by this awful visitation. The valley 
is a’desolate place, overgrown with 
Driers ‘and bushes, thickly entangled 
amidst*the tops and trunks of the fallen 
trees; ind is the resort of ravenous ari- 
tials, t6 which they betake themselves 
wher ed by man, or after they have 
‘ ted their depredations on the 
farms of the surrounding districts. I have 
crossed the’ path of the storm, at a dis. 
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Pennsylvania, three hundred miles beyond 
the place last mentioned. In all these 
different parts, it appeared to me not to 
have exceeded a quarter of a mile in 
breadth.” 


During all Wilson’s journeying 
amongst the woods, he does not 
tell us of any danger of life or limb 
encountered—except on one occa- 
sion—and even then it was but a 
dream. Neither does Audubon—ex- 
cept on one occasion—which, how- 
ever, seems to have been closer on a 
catastrophe. We shall quote both 
descriptions—and first Wilson’s. 


* Between this and Red River, the 
country had a bare and desolate appear- 
ance. Caves continued to be numerous; 
and report made some of them places of 
concealment for the dead bodies of certain 
strangers who had disappeared there. One 
of these lies near the banks of the Red 
River, and belongs to a person of the 
name of » aman of notoriously bad 
character, and strongly suspected, even by 
his neighbours, of having committed a 
foul murder of this kind, which was re- 
lated to me, with all its minutie of hor, 
rors. As this man’s house stands by the 
roadside, I was induced, by motiyes of 
curiosity, to stop and take a peep of him, 
On my arrival, I found two persons in 
conversation under the piazza, one of 
whom informed me that he was the land- 
lord. He was a dark mulatto, rather 
above the common size, inclining te cor- 
pulency, with Jegs small in proportion to 
his size, and walked lame. His counte- 
nance bespoke a soul capable of deeds of 
darkness. I had not been three minutes in 
company, when he invited the other man 
—who I understood was a trayeller—and 
myself, to walk back and see his cave, to 
which I immediately consented. The 
entrance is in the perpendicular front of a 
rock, behind the house ; has a door, with 
lock and key to it, and was crowded with 
pots of milk, placed near the running 
stream. The roof and sides, of solid rock, 
were wet and dropping with water. De- 
siring to walk before with the lights, 
I followed, with my hand on my pistel, 
reconnoitering on every side, and listen- 
ing to his description of its length and 
extent. After examining this horrible 
vault for forty or fifty yards, he declined 
going any farther, complaining of arheu- 
matism ; and I now first perceived that 
the other person had staid behind, and 
that we two were alone together. Confi- 
dent in my means of self-defence, whatever 
mischief the devil might suggest to him, 
fixed my eyes steadily on him, and observed 
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to him, that he could not be ignorant of the 
reports circulated about the country rela- 
tive to this cave. ‘ I suppose,’ said I, 
* you know what I mean ?’—*‘ Yes, I un- 
derstand you,’ returned he, without ap- 
pearing the least embarrassed,—*‘ that I 
killed somebody, and threw them into 
this cave. I can tell you the whole be- 
ginning of that damned lie,’ said he; and, 
without moving from the spot, he detailed 
to me a long story, which would fill half 
my letter, to little purpose, and which, 
with other particulars, I shall reserve for 
your amusement when we meet. I asked 
him why he did not get the cave exami- 
ned by three or four reputable neighbours, 
whose report might rescue his character 
from the suspicion of having committed 
so horrid a crime? He acknowledged it 
would be well enough to do so, but did 
not seem to think it worth the trouble; 
and we returned as we advanced, —— 
walking before with the lights. Whether 
this man be guilty or not of the transac- 
tion laid to his charge, I know not; but 
his manners and aspect are such as by no 
means to allay suspicion.” 


Avupuson.—* THE PRAIRIE. 
“ On my return from the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, I found myself obliged to cross 


one of the wide prairies, which, in that 
portion of the United States, vary the 
appearance of the country. The weather 
was fine, all around me was as fresh and 
blooming as if it had just issued from the 
bosom of nature. My knapsack, my gun, 
and my dog, were all I had for baggage and 
company. But, although well moccasined, 
I moved slowly along, attracted by the 
brilliancy of the flowers, and the gambols 
of the fawns around their dams, to all 
appearance as thouglitless of danger as J 
felt myself. 

“ My march was of long duration; I 
saw the sun sinking beneath the horizon 
long before I could perceive any appear- 
ance of woodland, and nothing in the 
shape of man had I met with that day. 
The track which I followed was only an 
old Indian trace, and as darkness over- 
shaded the prairie, I felt some desire to 
reach at least a copse, in which I might 
lie down to rest. The night-hawks were 
skimming over and around me, attracted 
by the buzzing wings of the beetles which 
form their food, and the distant howling 
of wolves gave me some hope that I 
should soon arrive at the skirts of some 
woodland. 

** I did so, and almost at the same in- 
stant a fire-light attracted my eye. I 
moved towards it, full of confidence that 
it proceeded from the camp of some wan. 
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dering Indians. 1 was mistaken:—I 
discovered by its glare that it was from 
the hearth of a small log cabin, and that 
a tall figure passed and repassed between 
it and me, as if busily engaged in house- 
hold arrangements. 

“I reached the spot, and presenting 
myself at the door, asked the tall figure, 
which proved to be a woman, if I might 
take shelter under her roof for the night, 
Her voice was gruff, and ber attire negli- 
gently thrown about her, She answered 
in the affirmative, I walked in, took a 
wooden stool, and quietly seated myself 
by the fire, The next object that at- 
tracted my notice was a finely formed 
young Indian, resting his head between 
his hands, with his elbows on his knees. 
A long bow rested against the log wall 
near him, while a quantity of arrows and 
two or three racoon skins lay at his feet. 
He moved not; he apparently breathed 
not. Accustomed to the habits of the 
Indians, and knowing that they pay little 
attention to the approach of civilized 
strangers, (a circumstance which in some 
countries is considered as evincing the 
apathy of their character,) I addressed 
him in French, a language not unfre- 
quently partially known to the people in 
that neighbourhood. He raised his head, 
pointed to one of his eyes with his finger, 
and gave me a significant glance with the 
other. His face was covered with blood. 
The fact was, that an hour before this, as 
he was in the act of discharging an arrow 
at a racoon in the top of a tree, the arrow 
had split upon the cord, and sprung back 
with such violence into his right eye as 
to destroy it for ever. 

* Feeling hungry, I enquired what sort 
of fare I might expect. Such a thing as 
a bed was not to be seen, but many large 
untanned bear and buffalo hides lay piled 
in a corner, I drew a fine time-piece 
from my breast, and told the woman that 
it was late, and that I was fatigued. She 
had espied my watch, the richness of which 
seemed to operate upon her feelings with 
electric quickness. She told me that there 
was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo 
meat, and that on removing the ashes I 
should find a cake, But my watch had 
struck her fancy, and her curiosity had 
to be gratified by an immediate sight of 
it. I took off the gold chain that secu- 
red it from around my neck, and pre- 
sented it to her. She was all ecstasy, 
spoke of its beauty, asked me its value, 
and put the chain round her brawny neck, 
saying how happy the possession of such 
a watch would make her. Thoughtless, 
and, as I fancied myself, in so retired a 
spot, secure, I paid little attention to her 
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talk or her movements: I helped my 
dog to a good supper of venison, and was 
not long in satisfying the demands of my 
own appetite. 

* The Indian rose from his seat, as if in 
extreme suffering. He passed and re- 
passed me several times, and once pinch- 
ed me on the side so violently, that the 
pain nearly brought forth an exclamation 
of anger. I looked athim. His eye met 
mine ; but his look was so forbidding, that 
it struck a chill into the more nervous part 
of my system. He again seated himself, 
drew his butcher-knife from its greasy 
scabbard, examined its edge, as I would 
do that of a razor suspected dull, replaced 
it, and again taking his tomahawk from 
his back, filled the pipe of it with to- 
bacco, and sent me expressive glances 
whenever our hostess chanced to have 
her back toward us. 

“ Never until that moment had my 
senses been wakened to the danger which 
I now suspected to be about me. I re- 
turned glance for glance to my compa. 
nion, and rested well assured that, what- 
ever enemies I might have, he was not 
of their number. 

“ T asked the woman for my watch, 
wound it up, and under pretence of wish- 
ing to see how the weather might pro- 
bably be on the morrow, took up my 
gun, and walked out of the cabin. I 
slipped a ball into each barrel, scraped 
the edges of my flints, renewed the pri- 
mings, and returning to the hut, gave a 
favourable account of my observations. 
I took a few bear-skins, made a pallet of 
them, and calling my faithful dog to my 
side, lay down, with my gun close to my 
body, and in a few minutes was, to all 
appearance, fast asleep. 

‘* A short time had elapsed, when some 
voices were heard, and from the corner 
of my eyes I saw two athletic youths 
making their entrance, bearing a dead 
stag onapole. They disposed of their 
burden, and asking for whisky, helped 
themselves freely to it. Observing me 
and the wounded Indian, they asked who 
I was, and why the devil that rascal 
(meaning the Indian, who, they knew, 
understood not a word of English) was 
in the house. The mother—for so she 
proved to be, bade them speak less loud- 
ly, made mention of my watch, and took 
them to a corner, where a conversation 
took place, the purport of which it re- 
quired little shrewdness in me to guess. 
I tapped my dog gently. He moved his 
tail, and with indescribable pleasure I 
saw his fine eye alternately fixed on me 
and raised towards the trio in the corner. 
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I felt that he perceived danger in my 
situation. The Indian exchanged a last 
glance with me. 

‘* The lads had eaten and drunk them. 
selves into such condition, that I already 
looked upon them as hors de combat ; and 
the frequent visits of the whisky bottle 
to the ugly mouth of their dam, I hoped 
would soon reduce her to a like state. 
Judge of my astonishment, reader, when 
I saw this incarnate fiend take a large 
carving-knife, and go to the grindstone to 
whet its edge. I saw her pour the wa- 
ter on the turning machine, and watched 
her working away with the dangerous 
instrument, until the cold sweat covered 
every part of my body, in spite of my 
determination to defend myself to the 
last. Her task finished, she walked to 
her reeling sons, and said, ‘ There, that’ll 
soon settle him! Boys, kill you ———, 
and then for the watch.” 

“¢T turned, cocked my gun-locks silent- 
ly, touched my faithful companion, and 
lay ready to start up and shoot the first 
who might attempt my life. The moment 
was fast approaching, and that night might 
have been my last in this world, had not 
Providence made preparations for my res- 
cue. All wasready. The infernal hag was 
advancing slowly, probably contemplating 
the best way of dispatching me, whilst 
her sons should be engaged with the In. 
dian. I was several times on the eve of 
rising, and shooting her, on the spot :— 
but she was not to be punished thus. 
The door was suddenly opened, and there 
entered two stout travellers, each with 
a long rifle on his shoulder. I bounded 
up on my feet, and making them most 
heartily welcome, told them how well it 
was for me that they should have arrived 
at that moment. ‘The tale was told ina 
minute. The drunken sons were secu- 
red, and the woman, in spite of her de- 
fence and vociferations, shared the same 
fate. The Indian fairly danced with joy, 
and gave us to understand that, as he 
could not sleep for pain, he would watch 
over us. You may suppose we slept 
much less than we talked. The two 
strangers gave me an account of their 
once having been themselves in a some- 
what similar situation. Day came, fair 
and rosy, and with it the punishment of 
our captives. 

* They were now quite sobered. Their 
feet were unbound, but their arms were 
still securely tied. We marched them in- 
to the woods off the road, and having 
used them as Regulators were wont to 
use such delinquents, we set fire to the 
cabin, gave all the skins and implements 
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to the young Indian warrior, and proceed- 
ed, well pleased, towards the settlements. 

“‘ During upwards of twenty-five years, 
when my wanderings extended to all parts 


of our country, this was the only time at ° 


which my life was in danger from my fel- 
low-creatures. Indeed, so little risk do 
travellers run in the United States, that 
no one born there ever dreams of any to 
be encountered on the road; and I can 
only account for this occurrence by sup- 
posing that the inhabitants of the cabin 
were not Americans. 

*¢ Will you believe, good-natured read- 
er, that not many miles from the place 
where this adventure happened, and 
where, fifteen years ago, no habitation be- 
longing to civilized man was expected, 
and very few ever seen, large roads are 
now laid out, cultivation has converted 
the woods into fertile fields, taverns have 
been erected, and much of what we Ame- 
ricans call comfort, is to be met with? 
So fast does improvement proceed in our 
abundant and free country.” 


Audubon gives us the following 
amusing account of the gentlemen 
mentioned in the above extract—the 
Regulators. Here it is. 


“ THE REGULATORS. 

“ The population of many parts of Ame- 
rica is derived from the refuse of every 
other country. I hope I shall elsewhere 
prove to you, kind reader, that even in this 
we have reason to feel a certain degree of 
pride, as we often see our worst denizens 
becoming gradually freed from error, and 
at length changing to useful and respect- 
able citizens. The most depraved of 
these emigrants are forced to retreat far- 
ther and farther from the society of the 
virtuous, the restraints imposed by which 
they find incompatible with their habits, 
and gratification of their unbridled pas- 
sions. On the extreme verge of civilisa- 
tion, however, their evil propensities find 
more free scope, and the dread of punish- 
ment for their deeds, or the infliction of 
that punishment, are the only means 
that prove effectual in reforming them. 

“ In those remote parts, no sooner is 
it discovered that an individual has con- 
ducted himself in a notoriously vicious 
manner, or has committed some outrage 
upon society, than a conclave of the ho- 
nest citizens takes place, for the purpose 
of investigating the case, with a rigour 
without which no good result could be 
expected. These honest citizens, se- 
lected from among the most respectable 

ersons in the district, and vested with 
powers suited to the necessity of pre- 
serving order on the frontiers, are na- 
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med Regulators. The accused person is 
arrested, his conduct laid open, and if 
he is found guilty of a first crime, he is 
warned to leave the country, and go far- 
ther from society, within an appointed 
time. Should the individual prove so cal. 
lous as to disregard the sentence, and 
remain in the same neighbourhood, to 
commit new crimes, then woe be to him; 
for the Regulators, after proving him 
guilty a second time, pass and execute a 
sentence, which, if not enough to make 
him perish under the infliction, is at least 
for ever impressed upon his memory. 
The punishment inflicted is generally a 
severe castigation, and the destruction by 
fire of his cabin. Sometimes, in cases of 
reiterated theft or murder, death is con- 
sidered necessary; and, in some in- 
stances, delinquents of the worst species 
have been shot, after which their heads 
have been stuck on poles, to deter others 
from following their example. I shall 
give you an account of one of these des- 
peradoes, as I received it from a person 
who had been instrumental in bringing 
him to punishment. 

“ The name of Mason is stil! familiar 
to many of the navigators of the Lower 
Ohio and Mississippi. By dint of indus- 
try in bad deeds he became a notorious 
horse-stealer, formed a line of worthless 
associates from the eastern parts of Vir- 
ginia (a State greatly celebrated for its 
fine breed of horses) to New Orleans, 
and had a settlement on Wolf Island, 
not far from the confluence of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, from which he issued 
to stop the flat-boats, and rifle them of 
such provisions and other articles as he 
and his party needed. His depredations 
became the talk of the whole Western 
Country; and to pass Wolf Island was 
not less to be dreaded than to anchor 
under the wails of Algiers. The horses, 
the negroes, and the cargoes, his gang 
carried off and sold. At last, a body of 
Regulators undertook, at great peril, and 
for the sake of the country, to bring the 
villain to punishment. 

‘** Mason was as cunning and watchful 
as he was active and daring. Many of his 
haunts were successively found out and 
searched, but the numerous spies in his 
employ enabled him to escape in time. 
One day, however, as he was riding a 
beautiful horse in the woods, he was met 
by one of the Regulators, who imme- 
diately recognised him, but passed him 
as if an utter stranger. Mason, not 
dreaming of danger, pursued his way lei- 
surely, as if he had met no one. But he 
was dogged by the Regulator, and in such 
& manner as proved fatal to him, At 
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dusk, Mason having reached the Jowest 
part of a ravine, no doubt well known to 
him, hoppled (tied together the fore-legs 
of) his stolen horse, to enable it to feed 
during the night without chance of stray- 
ing far, and concealed himself in a hollow 
log to spend the night. The plan was 
good, but proved his ruin, 

“‘ The Regulator, who knew every bill 
and hollow of the woods, marked the 
place and the Jog with the eye of an ex- 
perienced hunter, and as he remarked 
that Mason was most efficiently armed, 
he galloped off to the nearest house, 
where he knew he should find assistance. 
This was easily procured, and the party 
proceeded to the spot. Mason, on being 
attacked, defended himself with desperate 
valour; and as it proved impossible to 
secure him alive, he was brought to the 
ground with a rifle ball. His head was 
cut off, and stuck on the end of a broken 
branch of a tree, by the nearest road to 
the place where the affray happened, 
The gang soon dispersed, in consequence 
of the loss of their leader ; and this inflic. 
tion of merited punishment proved bene- 
ficial in deterring others from following 
a similar predatory life. 

“ The punishment by castigation is 
performed in the following manner. The 
individual convicted of an offence is led 
to some remote part of the woods, under 
the escort of sometimes forty or fifty Re- 
gulators. When arrived at the chosen 
spot, the criminal is made fast to a tree, 
and a few of the Regulators remain with 
him, whilst the rest scour the forest, to 
assure themselves that no strangers are 
within reach; after which they form an 
extensive ring, arranging themselves on 
their horses, well armed with rifles and 
pistols, at equal distances, and in each 
other’s sight. At a given signal that 
‘ all’s ready,’ those about the culprit, 
having provided themselves with young 
twigs of hickory, administer the number 
of lashes prescribed by the sentence, un- 
tie the sufferer, and order him to leave 
the country immediately. 

“* One of these castigations which took 
place more within my immediate know- 
ledge, was performed on a fellow who 
was neither a thief nor a murderer, but 
who had misbehaved otherwise sufficient- 
ly to bring himself under the sentence, 
with mitigation. He was taken to a 
place where nettles were known to grow 
in great luxuriance, completely stripped, 
and so lashed with them, that although 
not materially hurt, he took it as a hint 
not to be neglected, left the country, and 
was never again heard of by any of the 
party concerned, 
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“ Probably at the moment when I ath 
copying these notes, respecting the early 
laws of our frontier people, few or no 
Regulating Parties exist, the terrible ex- 
amples that were made having impressed 
upon the new settlers a salutary dread, 
which restrains them from the commis- 
sion of flagrant crimes.” 


The Loves of the Birds are as good 
a subject for poetry as the Loves of 
the Poets themselves, or even of the 
Angels, nay of the Triangles. No 
other naturalist has spoken so well 
about them as Audubon. Many a 
happy honey-moon he celebrates. 
The wild American Turkey makes 
love, if possible, more absurdly than 
the tame Glasgow Gander. Early 
in spring, the sexes separate, which 
is a signal for courtship. When 
a female utters a call-note, all the 
gobblers within hearing return the 
sound, in peals of grotesque thun- 
der. They then rush to the spot 
whence the call-note seemed to pro- 
ceed, and whether the lady be in 
sight or not, they spread out and 
erect their tail, draw the head back 
on the shoulders, depress the wings 
with a quivering motion, and strut 
pompously about, emitting every now 
and then at the same time a succes- 
sion of puffs from the lungs, and stop- 
ping now and then to look and listen. 
But whether they spy the female or 
not, they continue to puff and strut 
about, moving withas much celerity 
as their ideas of ceremony seem to 
admit. Some scores behaving after 
this fashion must present an impo- 
sing aspect both in front and rear ; 
and there is often a succession of 
bloody combats. Audubon says he 
has often been much diverted while 
watching the males in fierce conflict, 
by seeing them move alternately 
backwards and forwards, as either 
had obtained a better hold, their 
wings drooping and their tails parily 
raised, and their heads covered with 
blood. If, as they thus struggle and 
asp for breath, one of them should 
ose his hold, his chance is over; for 
the other, still holding fast, hits him 
violently with his spurs and wings, 
and in a few minutes brings him to 
the ground. The moment he is dead, 
the conqueror treads him under foot, 
but what is strange, not with hatred, 
but with all the motions which he 
employs in caressing the female. Tos 
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wards very young ladies—pouts— 
the old gobbler alters his mode of 

rocedure. He struts less pompous- 
y and moreenergetically, moves with 
rapidity, sometimes rises from the 
ground, taking a short flight round 
the hen, as is the manner of some pi- 
geons,—the red-breasted thrush and 
many other birds—and on alighting, 
runs with all his might, at the same 
time rubbing his tail and wings along 
the ground, tor the space of perhaps 
ten yards. He then draws near the 
timorous female—allays her fears by 
purring—and wins her assent. As 
soon as the lady begins to lay, she 
hides herself from her lord, who 
would break her eggs if he could 
find them; and soon after, he be- 
comes a sloven, sneaking about 
without a gobble in him, craven and 
crest-fallen, emaciated and ticky— 
from which wretched condition he 
in due time is restored by the judi- 
cious use of gentle purgatives, with 
which he provides himself in a par- 
ticular species of grass growing in 
the neighbourhood. So much for the 
intrigues of the turkeys. Turn to 
the loves of the chaste connubial Ca- 
rolina Turtle dove. Their marriage- 
bliss affords a subject for one of Au- 
dubon’s most exquisite paintings. 
But he describes it in words. 

* I have tried, kind reader, to give 
you a faithful representation of two 
as gentle pairs of turtles as ever 
cooed their loves in the green woods. 
I have placed them on a branch of 
Stuartia, which you see ornamented 
with a profusion of white blossoms, 
emblematic of purity and chastity. 

“ Look at the female, as she assi- 
duously sits on her eggs, embosomed 
among the thick foliage, receivin 
food from the bill of her mate, an 
listening with delight to his assu- 
rances of devoted affection. Nothing 
is wanting to render the moment as 
happy as could be desired by any 
couple on a similar occasion. 

* On the branch above, alove scene 
is just commencing. The female, 
still coy and undetermined, seems 
doubtful ef the truth of her lover, 
and, virgin-like, resolves to put his 
sincerity to the test, by delaying the 
gratification of his wishes. She has 
reached the extremity of the branch, 
her wings and tail are already open- 
ing, and she will fly off to some more 
sequestered spot, where, if her lover 


should follow her with the same as- 
siduous devotion, they will doubt- 
less become as blessed as the pair 
beneath them. 

“ The dove announces the approach 
of spring. Nay, she does more :— 
she forces us to forget the chilling 
blasts of winter, by the soft and me- 
lancholy sound of her cooing. Her 
heart is already so warmed and so 
swelled by the ardour of her pas- 
sion, that it feels as ready to expand 
as the buds on the trees are, under 
the genial influence of returning 
heat. 

“ The — of this bird is extremely 
rapid, and of long duration. When- 
ever it starts from a tree or the 
ground, on being unexpectedly ap- 
proached, its wings produce a whist- 
ling noise, heard at a considerable 
distance. On such occasions, it fre- 
quently makes several curious wind- 
ings through the air, as if to prove 
its capability of efficient flight. It 
seldom rises far above the trees, and 
as seldom passes through dense 
woods or forests, but prefers follow- 
ing their margins, or dying about the 
fences and fields. Yet, during spring, 
and particularly whilst the female is 
sitting on her eggs, the male rises as 
if about to ascend to a great height 
in the air, flapping his wings, but all 
of a sudden comes downwards again, 
describing a large circle, and sailing 
smoothly with wings and tail ex- 
— until in this manner he a- 

ights on the tree where his mate is, 
or on one very near it. These ma- 
neuvres are frequently repeated 
during the days of incubation, and 
occasionally when the male bird is 
courting the female. No sooner do 
they alight than they jerk out their 
tail in a very graceful manner, and 
balance their neck and head.” 

The loves of the Turkey and Turtle 
are not more different than are those 
of the Great-horned Owl and the 
Humming-bird. The curious evolu- 
tions of the male Owl in the air, or his 
motions when he has alighted near 
his beloved, Audubon confesses his 
inability to describe. The bowings 
and the snappings of his bill are ex- 
tremely ludicrous ; and no sooner is 
the female assured that the atten- 
tions paid her by her lover are the 
result of a sincere affection, than she 
joins in the motions of her future 
mate. At this juncture both may be 
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said to be dancing-mad ; little dream. 
ing, saith our “ American Woods- 
man,” like most owls on such occa- 
sions, of the possibility of their be- 
ing one day horn-mad. But look on 
that picture and on this. They are 
Humming-birds. 

“T wish it were in my power at 
this moment to impart to you, kind 
reader, the pleasures which I have 
felt whilst watching the movements, 
and viewing the manifestation of 
feelings displayed by a single pair of 
these most favourite little creatures, 
when engaged in the demonstration 
of their love to each other :—how 
the male swells his plumage and 
throat, and, dancing on the wing, 
whirls around the delicate female ; 
how quickly he dives towards a 
flower, and returns with a loaded 
bill, which he offers to her to whom 
alone he feels desirous of being 
united ; how full of ecstasy he seems 
to be when his caresses are kindly 
received; how his little wings fan 
her, as they fan the flowers, and he 
transfers to her bill the insect and 
the honey which he has procured 
with a view to please her; how these 
attentions are received with appa- 
rent satisfaction; how, soon after, 
the blissful compact is sealed ; how, 
then, the courage and care of the 
male are redoubled; how he even 
dares to give chase to the tyrant 
fly-catcher, hurries the blue-bird 
and the martin to their boxes; and 
how, on sounding pinions, he joy- 
ously returns to the side of his love- 
ly mate. Reader, all these proofs of 
the sincerity, fidelity, and courage, 
with which the male assures his 
mate of the care he will take of her 
while sitting on her nest, may be 
seen, and have been seen, but can- 
not be portrayed or described. 

“ Could you, kind reader, cast a 
momentary glance on the nest of the 
Humming-bird, and see, as I have 
seen, the newly-hatched pair of 
young, little larger than humble- 
bees, naked, blind, and so feeble as 
scarcely to be able to raise their 
little bills to receive food from the 
parents; and could you see those 
parents, full of anxiety and fear, 

assing and repassing within a few 
inches of your face, alighting on a 
twig not more than a ‘ant from your 
body, waiting the result of your un- 
welcome visit in a state of the ut- 
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most despair,—you could not fail to 
be impressed with the deepest pangs 
which parental affection feels on the 
unexpected death of a cherished 
child. Then how pleasing is it, on 
your leaving the spot, to see the re- 
turning hope of the parents, when, 
after examining the nest, they find 
their nurslings untouched! You 
might then judge how pleasing it is 
to a mother of another kind, to hear 
the physician who has attended her 
sick child assure her that the crisis 
is over, and that her babe is saved. 
These are the scenes best fitted to 
enable us to partake of sorrow and 
joy, and to determine every one who 
views them to make it his study to 
contribute to the happiness of others, 
and to refrain from wantonly or ma- 
liciously giving them pain.” 

Birds are as jealous in love as men 
—all but the Golden-Winged Wood- 
pecker. No fightings occur, no jea+ 
lousies seem to exist among these 
bright beaux and belles, who, for 
many reasons, are darlings of Audu- 
bon. “It is generally agreeable,” says 
he, “ to be in the company of indivi- 
duals who are naturally animated and 
pleasant. For this reason, nothing 
can be more gratifying than the so- 
ciety of woodpeckers in the forests. 
No sooner has spring called them to 
the pleasant duty of making love, as 
it is called, than their voice, which, 
by the way, is not at all disagreeable 
to the ear of man, is heard from the 
tops of high, decayed trees, proclaim- 
ing with delight the opening of the 
welcome season. Their note at this 
period is merriment itself, as it inti- 
mates a prolonged and jovial laugh, 
heard at a considerable distance. 
Several males pursue a female, reach 
her, and, to prove the force and 
truth of their love, bow their heads, 
spread their tail, and move sidewise, 
backwards and forwards, perform- 
ing such antics, as might induce any 
one witnessing them, if not of a most 
morose temper, to join his laugh te 
theirs. The female flies to another 
tree, where she is closely followed 
by one, two, or even half-a-dozen of 
these gay suitors, and where again the 


same ceremonies are gone through. 
No fightings occur, no jealousies 
seem to exist among these beaux, 
until a marked preference is shewn 
to some individual, when the reject- 
ed proceed in search. of another fes 
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male. In this manner all the Gold- 
en-winged Woodpeckers are soon 
happily mated. Each pair immedi- 
ately proceed to excavate the trunk 
of a tree, and finish a hole in it suf- 
ficient to contain themselves and 
their young. They both work with 
great industry and apparent plea- 
sure. Should the male, for instance, 
be employed, the female is close to 
him, and congratulates him on the 
removal of every chip which his bill 
sends through the air. While he 
rests, he appears to be speaking to 
her on the most tender subjects, and 
when fatigued, is at once assisted 
by her. In this manner, by the al- 
ternate exertions of each, the hole is 
dug and finished. They caress each 
other on the branches—climb about 
and around the tree with apparent 
delight—rattle with their bill against 
the tops of the dead branches—chase 
all their cousins the Red-heads— 
defy the Purple Grakles to enter 
their nest—feed plentifully on ants, 
beetles, and larvz, cackling at in- 
tervals—and ere two weeks have 
elapsed, the female lays either four 
or six eggs, the whiteness and trans- 
parency of which are doubtless the 
delight of her heart. If to raise a 
numerous progeny may contribute 
to happiness, these Woodpeckers are 
in this respect happy enough, for 
they have two Mes + each season ; 
and as this might induce you to ima- 
~~ Woodpeckers extremely abun- 

ant in America, I may at once tell 
you that they are so.” 

But perhaps the most beautiful 
passage in the volume is Audubon’s 
description of the matrimonial de- 
lights of the Mocking Bird. “ It is 
where the Great Magnolia shoots up 
its majestic trunk, crowned with ever- 
green leaves, and decorated with a 
thousand beautiful flowers, that per- 
fume the air around; where the fo- 
rests and fields are adorned with 
blossoms of every hue; where the 
— Orange ornaments the gar- 

ens and groves; where Bignonias of 
various kinds interlace their climb- 
ing stems around the White-flowered 
Stuartia, and mounting still higher, 
cover the summit of the lofty trees 
around, accompanied with innume- 
rable Vines, that here and there fes- 
toon the dense foliage of the magni- 
ficent woods, lending to the vernal 
breeze a slight portion of the perfume 
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of their clustered flowers; where a 
genial warmth seldom forsakes the 
atmosphere; where berries and fruits 
of all descriptions are met with at 
every step ;—in a word, kind reader, 
it is where Nature seems to have 
paused, as she passed over the Earth, 
and opening her stores, to have 
strewed with unsparing hand the 
diversified seeds from which have 
sprung all the beautiful and splendid 
forms which I should in vain attempt 
to describe, that the Mocking Bird 
should have fixed its abode, there 
only that its wondrous song should 
be heard. 

“ But where is that favoured land ? 
—It is in that great continent to 
whose distant shores Europe has 
sent forth her adventurous sons, to 
wrest for themselves a habitation 
from the wild inhabitants of the fo- 
rest, and to convert the neglected 
soil into fields of exuberant fertility. 
It is, reader, in Louisiana that these 
bounties of nature are in the greatest 
perfection. It is there that you 
should listen to the love-song of the 
Mocking Bird, as I at this moment 
do. See how he flies round his mate, 
with motions as light as those of the 
butterfly! His tail is widely expand- 
ed, he mounts in the air to a small 
distance, describes a circle, and, 
again alighting, approaches his belo- 
ved one, his eyes gleaming with de- 
light, for she has already promised 
to be his and his only. His beautiful 
wings are gently raised, he bows to 
his love, and again bouncing up- 
wards, opens his bill, and pours 
forth his melody, full of exultation 
at the conquest he has made. 

“ They are not the soft sounds of 
the flute or of the hautboy that I hear, 
but the sweeter notes of Nature’s 
own music. The mellowness of the 
song, the varied modulations and 
gradations, the extent of its compass, 
the great brilliancy of execution, are 
unrivalled. There is. probably no 
bird in the world that possesses all 
the musical qualifications of this 
king of song, who has derived all 
from Nature’s self. Yes, reader, all! 

“ No sooner has he again alighted, 
and the conjugal contract has been 
sealed, than, as if his breast was a- 
bout to be rent with delight, he again 
pours forth his notes with more soft- 
ness and richness than before. He 
now soars higher, glancing around 
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with a vigilant eye, to assure himself 
that none has witnessed his bliss. 
When these love-scenes, visible only 
to the ardent lover of nature, are 
over, he dances through the air, full 
of animation and delight, and, as if 
to convince his lovely mate that to 
enrich her hopes he has much more 
love in store, he that moment begins 
anew, and imitates all the notes 
which nature has imparted to the 
other songsters of the grove. 

“For a while each long day and 
pleasant night are thus spent ; but at 
a peculiar note of the female he 
ceases his song, and attends to her 
wishes. A nest is to be prepared, 
and the choice of a place in which 
to lay it is to become a matter of 
mutual consideration. The Orange, 
the Fig, the Pear-tree of the gardens 
are inspected; the thick brier pat- 
ches are also visited. They appear 
all so well suited for the purpose in 
view, and so well does the bird 
know that man is not his most dan- 
gerous enemy, that instead of reti- 
ring from him, they at length fix their 
abode in his vicinity, perhaps in the 
nearest tree to his window. Dried 
twigs, leaves, grasses, cotton, flax, 
and other substances, are picked up, 
carried to a forked branch, and there 
arranged. The female has laid an 
egg, and the male redoubles his ca- 
resses. Five eggs are deposited in 
due time, when the male, having little 
more to do than to sing his mate to 
repose, attunes his pipe anew. Every 
now and then he spies an insect on 
the ground, the taste of which he is 
sure will please his beloved one. 
He drops upon it, takes it in his bill, 
beats it against the earth, and flies to 
the nest to feed and receive the 
warm thanks of his devoted female. 

“ When a fortnight has elapsed, 
the young brood demand all their 
care and attention. No cat, no vile 
snake, no dreaded hawk, is likely to 
visit their habitation. Indeed the 
inmates of the next house have by 
this time become quite attached to 
the lovely pair of Mocking Birds, 
and take pleasure in contributing to 
their safety. The dew-berries from 
the fields, and many kinds of fruit 
from the gardens, mixed with in- 
sects, clea the young as well as 
the parents with food. The brood 
is soon seen emerging from the nest, 
and in another fortnight, being now 





able to fly with vigour, and to pro- 

vide for themselves, they leave the 

Ee birds, as many other species 
io.” 

There is every excuse for people 
in general falling into all manner of 
misconceptions regarding the cha- 
racter of birds. Indeed, it may be 
asked by the judicious hooker, why 
should they be more rational on that 
subject than any other? But inde- 
pendently of that query, birds often 
appear to such persons, judging 
from, of, and by themselves, to be in 
mind and manners the reverse of 
their real character. They judge 
the inner bird by outward circum- 
stancesinaccurately observed. There 
is the owl. How little do the people 
of England know of him—even of 
him the barn-door and domestic owl 
—yea, even at this day—we had al- 
most said the Poets ? Shakspeare, of 
course,:and his freres, knew him to 
be a merry fellow—quite a madcap 
—and so do now all the Lakers. 
But Cowper had his doubts about it; 
and Gray, as every schoolboy knows, 
speaks of him like an old wife, or 
rather like an uninspired idiot. The 
force of folly can go no farther, than 
to imagine an owl complaining to 
the moon of being disturbed by 
people walking in a country church- 
yard. And among all our present 
bardlings, the ow] is supposed to be 
constantly on the eve of suicide. If it 
were really so, he ought in a Chris- 
tian country to be pitied, not pelted, 
as he is sure to be, when accident- 
ally seen in sunlight—for melancholy 
is a misfortune, especially when he- 
reditary and constitutional, as it is 
po believed to be in the Black- 

illed Bubo, and certainly was in Dr 
Johnson. In young masters and 
misses, we can pardon any childish- 
ness; but we cannot pardon the an- 
tipathy to the ow] entertained by the 
manly minds of grown-up English 
clod-hoppers, ploughmen, and thresh- 
ers. They keep terriers to kill rats 
and mice in barns, and they shoot 
the owls, any one of whom we would 
cheerfully back against the famous 
Billy. “ The very commonest ob- 
servation teaches us,” says the au- 
thor of the “ Gardens of the Mena- 

erie,” “ that they are in reality the 

est and most efficient protectors of 
our corn-fields and granaries from 
the devastating pillage of the swarmg 
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of mice and other small rodents.” 
Nay, by their constant destruction 
of these petty but dangerous ene- 
mies, the owls, he says, “ earn an 
unquestionable title to be regarded 
as among the most active of the friends 
of man; a title which only one or 
two among them occasionally forfeit 
by their aggressions on the defence- 
less poultry.” Roger or Dolly behold 
him in the act of murdering a duck- 
ling, and, like other light-headed, 
giddy, unthinking creatures, they for- 
get all the service he has done the 
farm, the parish, and the state ; he is 
shot in flagranti delicto, and nail- 
ed, wide-extended in cruel spread- 
eagle, on the barn-door. Others again 
eall them dull and shortsighted— 
nay, go the length of asserting that 
they are stupid—as stupid as an 
owl. Why, our excellent fellow, 
when you have the tithe of the ta- 
lent of the common owl, and know 
half as well how to use it, you may 
borrow the medal. The ancients 
saw the owl in a true light—as they 
did almost every thing else—and 
knew the Bird of Wisdom. Au- 
dubon delights in owls, and carried 
one—the Mottled, or Little Screech 
Owl—in his coat pocket, alternately 
travelling by nad and water, from 
Philadelphia to New York—and he 
unluckily lost it at sea, in the course 
of his last (his second) voyage to 
England. On alighting, our friend 
immediately bends his body, turns 
his head to look behind him, per- 
forms a curious nod, shakes and 
plumes himself, and then resumes 
his flight in search of prey. He now 
and then, while on wing, produces 
a clicking sound with his mandibles, 
to manifest his courage, as Audubon 
thinks, and “ let the hearer know 
that he is not to be meddled with.” 
His notes are uttered in a tremu- 
lous, doleful manner, and somewhat 
resemble the chattering of the teeth 
of a person under the influence of 
extreme cold, although much louder. 
On the roofs of houses the little fel- 
low will utter his ditty for hours, as 
if he were in a state of great suffer- 
ing, whereas he is the happiest of 
Yankees, the song of all birds bein 

an indication of content and happi- 
ness. The Barred Owl, again, is 
one of Audubon’s most esteemed 
friends. “ How often, when snugly 
tented under the boughs of my tem- 


porary encampment, and preparing 
to roast a venison steak, or the body 
of a squirrel, on a wooden spit, have 
I been saluted with the exulting 
bursts of this nightly disturber of 
the peace, that, but for him, would 
have prevailed around me, as well 
as in my lonely retreat! How often 
have I seen this nocturnal marauder 
alight within a few yards of me, ex- 
posing his whole body to the glare 
of my fire, and eye me in such a cu- 
rious manner, that, had it been rea- 
sonable to do so, I would gladly 
have invited him to walk in and join 
me in my repast, that I might have 
enjoyed the pleasure of forming a 
better acquaintance with him! The 
liveliness of his motions, joined to 
their oddness, have often made me 
think that his society would be at 
least as agreeable as that of many of 
the buffoons we meet with in this 
world. But as such opportunities 
of forming acquaintance have not 
existed, be content, kind reader, 
with the important information which 
I can give you of the habits of this 
Sancho Panza of the woods.” The 
discordant screams of this owl—its 
whah! whah! whah! may be com- 
pared, he says, “ to the affected 
bursts of laughter which you may 
have heard from some of the fa- 
shionable members of our species,” 
—such, for example, as “ Joanna’s 
laugh”—the laugh of the “ fair Jo- 
anna,” celebrated by Wordsworth. 
That young lady laughed so far 
beyond the whah! whah! whah! of 
the Barred Owl, that the peal awa- 
kened all the echoes of the three 
northern counties. Had the ghost 
of the Lord Chesterfield been in 
the north, what would he have 
said? Nay, what else could any 
Christian have supposed, but that 
an ourang-outang had escaped from 
Pidcock or Wombwell, and gone 
mad among the mountains—or that 
Christopher North, or the Ettrick 
Shepherd, or Pan himself, had given 
the Glaramara-shaking guffaw ? The 
woods of Louisiana swarm with 
these owls. Should the weather be 
lowering, and indicative of the ap- 
proach of rain, their cries are so 
multiplied during the day, and to- 
wards evening, and they respond to 
each other in tones so strange, that 
one might imagine some extraordi- 
nary féte about to take place among 
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them. On approaching one of them, 
its gesticulations, position, and ap- 
| nesneey are funny enough. It 
owers its head, throws forward the 
lateral feathers thereof, which has 
thus the appearance of being sur- 
rounded by a broad ruff, looks to- 
wards you as if half-blind, and moves 
its head to and fro in so extraordi- 
nary a manner, as almost to induce 
you to fancy that part dislocated 
from the body. It follows all your 
motions with its eyes; and should it 
suspect any treacherous intentions, 
flies off to a short distance, alighting 
with its back to the person, and im- 
mediately turning about with a sin- 
glejump, to recommence its scrutiny. 
If you shoot at and miss it, then, and 
not till then, for it cares not about 
your hallooing, it removes to a con- 
siderable distance, after which its 
whah !—whah !—whah! is uttered 
with considerable pomposity. He 
flies in silent, simple, and sublime 
style. Often has Audubon “ disco- 
vered one passing over him, and 
only a few yards distant, by first 
seeing its shadow on the ground, 
during clear moonlight nights, when 
not the faintest rustling of their 
wings could be heard.” He once 
saw one, annoyed by crows, soar up 
into the air, describing small circles, 
eagle-fashion, till it disappeared in 
the zenith. You often see Barred 
Owls by day—but their imperfect 
power of sight then, like that of their 
other brethren, leads them into 
scrapes. Audubon once saw one 
alight on the back of a cow, which 
it left so suddenly on Brucky walk- 
ing on, as to convince him that it 
had mistaken the animal for some- 
thing lifeless.. At other times, he 
has observed that the approach of 
the grey squirrel intimidated them, 
though the ow] destroys great num- 
bers of them during the twilight. 
For this reason, in one of his draw- 
ings, which we remember puzzled 
us, he has represented the Barred 
Owl gazing in amazement, as on 
something miraculous, on one of 
these squirrels, placed only a few 
inches from him ;—had it been twi- 
light, he had swallowed him like 
winking. What would Dr Shaw have 
said on seeing such a picture ? 

But of all the owls that we do see, 
the facile princeps is the Great Horn- 
ed Owl. He is the owl of owls, 





Were you to see him flying, you 
would either forget or remember the 
Eagle. He sails high aloft, and in 
large circles, rising and falling, by 
means of the slightest inclination, al- 
most imperceptible, of tail or wings. 
Swift as light he glides, and as si- 
lent, over the earth, dropping on his 
prey as suddenly as if himself were 
shot dead on the spot. At other 
times he alights in a moment on a 
stump, and shaking and arranging his 
feathers, “ utters a shriek so horrid, 
that the woods echo to the dismal 
sound. Now it seems as if you heard 
the barking of a cur-dog; again, the 
notes are so rough and mingled to- 
me, that they might be mistaken 
or the last gurglings of a murdered 
person, striving in vain to call for as- 
sistance; at another time, when not 
more than fifty yards distant, it ut- 
ters its more usual hoo! hoo! hoo! 
in so peculiar an under tone, that a 
person unacquainted with the notes 
of this species, might easily conceive 
them to be produced by an owl 
more than a mile distant.” He is a 
more wonderful ventriloquist than 
even Mons. Alexander. During the 
utterance of all these cries, it moves 
its body, and more particularly its 
head, in various ways, putting 
them into positions, all of which ap- 
pear to please it much, however gro- 
tesque they may seem to the eye of 
man. In the interval following each 
cry, it snaps its bill, as if by way of 
amusement; or, like the wild-boar 
sharpening the edges of its tusks, it 
perhaps expects that the action will 
whet its mandibles; and in that ex- 
pectation, probably, is not disap- 
pointed. It lives upon wild turkeys, 
pheasants, poultry, ducks, squirrels, 
hares, and oppossums, and on dead 
fish flung up on the shores. In an 
article on our friend Selby’s splendid 
book, some years ago, we are incli- 
ned to believe we wrote something 
or other not much amiss about owls. 
But let Christopher North hide his 
dumb and diminished head, and let 
the world hear Audubon :— 


“It is during the placid serenity of a 
beautiful summer night, when the current 
of the waters moves silently along, re- 
flecting from its smooth surface the silver 
radiance of the moon, and when all else 
of animated nature seems sunk in repose, 
that the great horned owl, one of the 
Nimrods of the feathered tribes of our 
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forests, may be seen sailing silently and 
yet rapidly on, intent on the destruction 
of the objects destined to form his food. 
The lone steersman of the descending 
boat observes the nocturnal hunter, gli- 
ding on extended pinions across the river, 
sailing over one hill and then another, or 
suddenly sweeping downwards, and again 
rising in the air like a moving shadow, 
now distinctly seen, and again mingling 
with the sombre shades of the surround- 
ing woods, fading into obscurity. The 
bark has now floated to some distance, 
and is opposite the newly cleared patch of 
ground, the result of a squatter’s first at- 
tempt at cultivation, in a place lately 
shaded by the trees of the forest. The 
moon shines brightly on his hut, his slight 
fence, the newly planted orchard, and a 
tree, which, spared by the axe, serves asa 
roosting-place for the scanty stock of 
poultry which the new comer has ‘pro- 
cured from some liberal neighbour. 
Amongst them rests a turkey-hen, cover- 
ing her offspring with extended wings. 
The great owl, with eyes keen as those of 
any falcon, is now seen hovering above 
the place. He has already espied the 
quarry, and is sailing in wide circles me- 
ditating his plan of attack. The turkey- 
hen, which at another time might be 
sound asleep, is now, however, so intent 
on the care of her young brood, that she 
rises on her legs and purs so loudly, as 
she opens her wings and spreads her tail, 
that she rouses her neighbours, the hens, 
together with their protector. The cack- 
lings which they at first emit soon be- 
come a general clamour. The squatter 
hears the uproar, and is on his feet in an 
instant, rifle in hand; the priming ex- 
amined, he gently pushes open his half 
closed door, and peeps out cautiously, to 
ascertain the cause by which his repose 
has been disturbed. He observes the 
murderous owl just alighting on the dead 
branch of a tall tree, when, raising his 
never-failing rifle, he takes aim, touches 
the trigger, and the next instant sees the 
foe falling dead to the ground. The bird 
is unworthy of his farther attention, and 
is left a prey to some prowling oppossum 
or other carnivorous quadruped. Again, 
all around is tranquillity. In this man- 
ner falls many a great horned owl on our 
frontiers, where the species abounds.” 


The transition from owl to eagle is 
easy and natural—and therefore one 
more quotation from Audubon— 
“ alike, but oh! how different.” The 
bald-headed eagle ! 

“ The figure of this noble bird is well 
known throughout the civilized world, 
emblazoned as it is on our national stand- 
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ard, which waves in the breeze of every 
clime, bearing to distant lands the remem- 
brance of a great people living in a state 
of peaceful freedom. May that peaceful 
freedom last for ever ! 

“ The great strength, daring, and cool 
courage of the white-headed eagle, joined 
to his unequalled power of flight, render 
him highly conspicuous among his bre- 
thren. ‘To these qualities did he adda 
generous disposition towards others, he 
might be looked up to as a model of nobi- 
lity. The ferocious, overbearing, and 
tyrannical temper which is ever and anon 
displaying itself in his actions, is, never- 
theless, best adapted to his state, and was 
wisely given him by the Creator to enable 
him to perform the office assigned to him. 

“To give you, kind reader, some idea 
of the nature of this bird, permit me to 
place you on the Mississippi, on which 
you may float gently along, while ap- 
proaching winter brings millions of water- 
fowl on whistling wings, from the coun- 
tries of the north, to seek a milder climate 
in which to sojourn for a season. The 
eagle is seen perched, in an erect attitude, 
on the highest summit of the tallest tree 
by the margin of the broad stream. His 
glistening but stern eye looks over the vast 
expanse. He listens attentively to every 
sound that comes to his quick ear from 
afar, glancing now and then on the earth 
beneath, lest even the light tread of the 
fawn may pass unheard. His mate is 
perched on the opposite side, and should 
all be tranquil and silent, warns him by 
a cry to continue patient. At this well- 
known call, the male partly opens his 
broad wings, inclines his body a little 
downwards, and answers to her voice in 
tones not unlike the laugh of a maniac. 
The next moment, he resumes his erect 
attitude, and again all ardund is silent. 
Ducks of many species, the teal, the wi- 
geon, the mallard, and others, are seen 
passing with great rapidity, and following 
the course of the current; but the eagle 
heeds them not: they are at that time 
beneath his attention. The next moment, 
however, the wild trumpet-like sound of 
a yet distant but approaching swan is 
heard. A shriek from the female eagle 
comes across the stream,—for, kind read- 
er, she is fully as alert as her mate. The 
latter suddenly shakes the whole of his 
body, and with a few touches of his bill, 
aided by theaction of his cuticular muscles, 
arranges his plumage in an instant. The 
snow-white bird is now in sight: her 
long neck is stretched forward, her eye is 
on the watch, vigilant as that of her ene- 
my ; her large wings seem with difficulty 
tosupport the weightof her body, although 
they flap incessantly. So irksome do her 
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exertions seem, that her very legs are 
spread beneath her tail, to aid her in her 
flight. She approaches, however. The 
eagle has marked her for his prey. As 
the swan is passing the dreaded pair, starts 
from his perch, in full preparation for the 
chase, the male bird, with anawful scream, 
that to the swan’s ear brings more terror 
than the report of the large duck-gun. 

“ Now is the moment to witness the 
display of the eagle’s powers. He glides 
through the air like a falling star, and, 
like a flash of lightning, comes upon the 
timorous quarry, which now, in agony 
and despair, seeks, by various maneuvres, 
to elude the grasp of his cruel talons. It 
mounts, doubles, and willingly would 
plunge into the stream, were it not pre- 
vented by the eagle, which, long possessed 
of the knowledge that by such a strata- 
gem the swan might escape him, forces it 
to remain in the air by attempting to 
strike it with his talons from beneath. 
The hope of escape is soon given up by 
the swan. It has already become much 
weakened, and its strength fails at the 
sight of the courage and swiftness of its 
antagonist. Its last gasp is about to es- 
cape, when the ferocious eagle strikes with 
his talons the under side of its wing, and 
with unresisted power forces the bird to 
fall in a slanting direction upon the near- 
est shore. 

“Tt is then, reader, that you may see 
the cruel spirit of this dreaded enemy of 
the feathered race, whilst, exulting over 
his prey, he for the first time breathes at 
ease. He presses down his powerful feet, 
and drives his sharp claws deeper than 
ever into the heart of the dying swan. He 
shrieks with delight, as he feels the last 
convulsions of his prey, which has now 
sunk under his unceasing efforts to render 
death as painfully felt as it can possibly 
be. The female has watched every move- 
ment of her mate; and if she did not 
assist him in capturing the swan, it was 
not from want of will, but merely that 
she felt full assurance that the power and 
courage of her lord were quite sufficient 
for the deed. She now sails to the spot 
where he eagerly awaits her, and when 
she has arrived, they together turn the 
breast of the luckless swan upwards, and 
gorge themselves with gore.” 

From these pictures of birds of 
prey, how pleasant to turn—had we 
room—to others equally admirable 
of birds of peace, his woodpeckers, 
thrushes, and orioles! But we shall 
find room in many other Numbers to 
bring forward into light some of his 
loveliest portraits. All the great orni- 
thologists, indeed, Levaillant,Bewick, 
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Vigors, Richardson, Swainson, et ce= 
teri, must come under inspection and 
review, each having a field-day to his 
own corps. 

Let us conclude with a few words 
more about Wilson and Audubon. 
For they are the Two Great American 
Woodsmen. 

We have seen, that till he was be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age, 
Wilson had not only never studied 
ornithology as a science, but that he 
had paid no greater attention to the 
habits of birds than almost any other 
poetical observer of nature. All at 
once he plunged both into theory 
and practice—and soon became, in 
the highest and most extensive sense 
of the term, an ornithologist. Audu- 
bon, again, was a bird-fancier before 
he was even a boy—when a mere 
child—an infant. The feeling and 
the knowledge, too, of those earliest 
days, however vague, dim, and im- 
perfect, must have had influence on 
all his subsequent studies, when pur- 
sued with all the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of manhood. He had been fa- 
miliar with a thousand delightful 
things, for many and many a year be- 
fore he ever once dreamt of deriving 
from them any advantage but pure 
delight. Fame or fortune was not in 
his visions; “ he loved what he looked 
on,” and was happy inthe woods. Wil- 
son, almost as soon as he gave way to 
his passion for this “ living know- 
ledge,” conceived the grand plan of 
an American Ornithology—and he 
began to carry it into effect at atime 
when it may be said, without detract- 
ing from his transcendent merit, nay, 
it cannot be said without shewing that 
merit in more striking colours, that 
he was deficient in some acquirements 
essential toits successful completion. 
The truth is, that Wilson never was a 
first-rate—nay, he never was evena 
second—never a third-rate draughts- 
man. How could he be? The fin- 
gers of a man’s hand, at forty, are 
strong and sinewy—and his were so; 
but not then can they acquire the 
fine ductility demanded by a fine 
process, entirely new to the opera- 
tor. His perception of the beauty of 
birds was as intense as any man’s 
could be; and he knew well their 
lives and characters. But to draw 
them, in all their attitudes and pos- 
tures, “ when motion or rest in ,a 
place is signified,” in a man at his 
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time of life, and with his previous 
pursuits, would have implied the 
possession of a power little short of 
miraculous. He never attempted 
to do so, nor, we dare say, did he 
ever believe it possible; for we are 
apt to bound our imaginations in 
such matters by our own powers; 
and Wilson had a high opinion of 
himself—without which, indeed, he 
had never achieved immortality. 
It is astonishing how well he did 
draw, under such disadvantages ; and 
Lawson, the engraver, who had the 
specimens before him, it is well 
known, greatly improved upon the 
spirited but somewhat rude sketches 
from which he had to work. The 
work is a splendid one; but com- 
pare the birds there, bright and beau- 
tiful as they are, and wonderfully 
true, too, to nature, with the birds of 
Audubon, and you feel at one glance 
the immeasurable and mysterious 
difference between the living and the 
dead. 

Audubon’s birds fly before you—or 
you are tempted to steal upon them 
unawares in their repose, and catch 
them on the Lough they beautify. 
As one of his falcons goes by, you hear 
the sugh of his wings, and his shrilly 
cry. There is one picture, particu- 
larly, of a pair of hawks dining on 
teals, on which we defy you to 
look without seeing the large fiery- 
eyed heads of the hook-beaks moving 
as they tear the bloody and fleshy fea- 
thers, meat and drink in one, the 
gore-gouts of carnal plumage drop- 
ping from, or sticking in the mur- 
derous sharpness of their wide-ga- 
ping jaws of destruction ; if, indeed, 

ou can keep your eyes off their yel- 
ow iron legs, stamping and clutch- 
ing in maddened strides and out- 
stretchings, in the drunken delirium 
of their famine that quaffs and gob- 
bles up the = zest of its grati- 
fied passion. “ The Bill—the whole 
Bill—and nothing but the Bill’— 
even with “ all the Talents”—is a 

oor, frigid, foolish concern ; but the 
“ Beak—the whole Beak—and no- 
thing but the Beak”—to which add 
all “the Talons”—shews Audubon 
to be such a Radical Reformer as 
could only burst out upon us from 
an American wilderness, steeped in 
its spirit, and familiar with secret 
murder. He may not thank us for 
the compliment; but with suspi- 
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cious and alarming mastery doth he 
paint all Birds of Prey. 

If we are grossly mistaken, and 
blinded by national prejudice and 
pride, we trust to the often-expe- 
rienced kindness of our English eri- 
tics to correct our ignorant error ; 
but we confess, that we cannot help 
expressing our belief, that in no 
country in the whole world do the 
lower orders exhibit such enlighten- 
ment as in Scotland. In England, a 
superior country to ours in many 
things, do you often meet with wea- 
vers, packmen, and so forth, who 
write prose and verse better than 
yourself, who have been educated at 
Rugby and Oxford? No—seldom— 
or never. Now, in Scotland, we 
never took a week’s walk without 
“ foregathering” with several such 
worthies. Don’t suppose we are 
speaking of Burns’s, and Hoggs, and 
Cunninghames—we might travel far 
and wide before we met them or 
their “ likes’—and you have your 
men of genius to shew too, whose 
heads from humble shades “ star- 
bright appeared.” We beg leave to 
direct your attention to the people 
in general—at large—in town or 
country—the labouring poor. Did 
you ever know one among them at 
all to be compared with Alexander 
Wilson, as he shewed himself even 
before his emigration to America ? 
We doubt it. Now, we have known 
hundreds — hundreds who never 
were worth twenty pounds over 
their debts in their lives, who were 
clothed in coarse raiment, and fared 
wretchedly every day, who could 
and did write as well, either in prose 
or verse, as either you or we could 
do for our souls. This may not be 
saying very much after all—but still 
their attainments must have been 
respectable—beyond and above what 
you, at least, could have expected 
from persons in their station. 

Wilson, though he spokeand wrote 
so excellently, was not looked on at 
all in the light of a prodigy—nor, 
though he had a good opinion of 
himself, did he use to oe still and 
admire his shadow in the sun—say- 
ing, “ that is the shadow of a pheno- 
menon.” Why? Because he walk- 
ed to and fro among men, who, 
though certainly his inferiors, were 
not so entirely so as to feel it very 
sensibly; in short, he everywhere 
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found his admitted equals. This 
Paisley Packman then carried to 
America a mind not only strong by 
nature, but well cultivated by edu- 
cation. His feelings, and his imagi- 
nation, and his intellect, were all en- 
lightened ; and he was, absolutely, a 
man of literature. He added greatly 
to his knowledge by serious study 
in America; but his soul was strung 
to the same high tone that it sound- 
ed there in his beautiful descriptions 
of the woods of the New World and 
their winged inhabitants, during his 
toilsome trudgings about with his 
pack, among the scenery of his na- 
tive Renfrewshire. He wrote always 
well; as well at first as at last; more 
practice merely gave him more facili- 
ty; and the many new objects submit- 
ted to his senses inspired his fancy, 
and awoke all the poewry of his na- 
ture. Had he been from boyhood a 
draughtsman, we should not have had 
from his genius such written pictures, 
But the pen was an instrument he 
knew the use of early; the pencil he 
took up after he had become apower- 
ful writer; and as for the engra- 
ver’s tools—over them he had never 


acquired mastery—how should he? 
With Audubon, as we have hinted, 


it was the reverse. The son of a 
gentleman, he enjoyed ‘some advan- 
tages which Wilson did not; but 
Wilson, being a Scotchman, enjoyed 
others which, as we have hinted, fell 
not to the lot of Audubon. The Ame- 
rican was not bred up among a book- 
loving people, (very different from 
the reading public,) and he was a 
naturalist of the woods before he 
was a philosopher of the study. So 
far from being illiterate, he has read 
all that is worth reading, in his own 
science, and much beside; but we 
do not believe that, till within these 
few years, he had any practice in 
composition. With his magical pen- 
cil, what use had he for the pen? 
Yet Genius, if from circumstances 
behind hand in any common accom- 
plishment, soon supplies it—soon 
makes up its lee-way—or rather, it 
has only to try to do what it had 
never done before, and it succeeds 
in it to admiration. Audubon, who 
had written but little even in his 
native tongue — French—under a 
owerful motive, took to writing 
inglish; and he was not long of 
learning to write it well, not only 
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with fluency, but eloquence, as the 
fine extracts we have quoted shew 
in unfading colours. 

Here then lies, we shall not say the 
superiority of Audubon over Wilson ; 
but here lies his strength which con- 
stitutes and preserves his equality 
with that great Ornithologist. Wil- 
son, on the whole, is the better wri- 
ter of the two—indeed he is the best 
painter in words of birds that the 
world has yet seen, or may ever see 
—when or where the world ever saw 
or may see, we know not— a paint- 
er of birds in water colours or in oils 
superior, or equal to Audubon. And 
as Wilson likewise paints with his 
pencil birds most beautifully, and far 
indeed above the commonrun, so doth 
Audubon with his pen; and farther,as 
Wilson’s exquisite feeling of the beau- 
ty of birds enabled him to paint them 
with the pencil in a style far beyond 
what he could ever have reached 
without it, on account of his deficien- 
cies as a late-taught draughtsman to 
the last imperfectly skilled in the art; 
so hath Audubon’s equally exquisite 
sense of their beauty enabled him to 

aint them with his pen in a style 
ar beyond what he could ever have 
done without it, on account of his 
want of practice in writing, an art 
which—except in his love-letters to 
the excellent lady who, for twenty 
happy years and upwards, has been 
his wife, and which neither we nor 
the world have any thing to do with, 
—he had not much cultivated in the 
woods. Finally, each in his own pe- 
culiar walk is unexcelled—we think 
unequalled; while both are good— 
nay, we might safely say, comparin 
them with other Ornithologists, both 
are great—in all the other endow- 
ments and accomplishments we look 
for in Ornithologists of the first order. 

We have been anxious, at the 
risk of some prolixity, to direct the 
attention of the public to this mat- 
ter; for Audubon has embarked his 
very mortal being in the magnificent 
work, entitled, the “ Birds of Ameri- 
ca.” It is now going on—by sub- 
scription—and its success will ena- 
ble him to devote his whole life— 
without mental anxiety—to the pro- 
secution of science. An edition of 
Wilson is, we understand, about to 
be published in London, with colour- 
ed plates, bya most respectable book- 
seller. We wish it all good—and it 
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will deserve all good—for we have 
said not a word in disparagement of 
Wilson’s Drawings, which are ad- 
mirable. But seeing is believing ; 
and therefore we hope, that all 
who take such an interest in Orni- 
thology, as induces them to sub- 
scribe to or encourage such works, 
will go and judge for themselves of 
the genius of Audubon. His original 
drawings are all to be seen at Mr 
Havell’s, No. 77, Oxford Street. Mr 
Havell, a brother, we believe, of the 
celebrated landscape-painter, is an 
engraver of great merit—and his skill 
has found noble employment in per- 
petuating the creations—for they are 
all full of imagination—of the “ Ame- 
rican Woodsman.” We have heard 
some of our best engravers speak in 
the highest terms of the execution of 
the plates that have appeared, since 
the work came into the hands of Mr 
Havell. Audubon at first employed 
Mr Lizars of Edinburgh ; but that ad- 
mirable artist himself recommended 
his friend to get the work executed 
in London, that it might have the ad- 
eentage of his own personal super- 
intendence during the first years of 
It is now beyond all 


its progress. 
risk of failure—but all lovers of ge- 
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nius must earnestly wish that its 
success may be triumphant, and re- 
pay its author with comfort and 
competence, for all the difficulties 
and dangers which he has encoun- 
tered and overcome during a life 
devoted to one soul-engrossing pur- 
suit. 

Audubon, ere this paper meets the 
eye of the public, will be in Paris, 
which he visits before making a voy- 
age and a journey to the Pacific. 
May propitious winds fill the sails of 
his ship—and pleasant breezes play 
round the canvass walls of his tent! 
For some time past he has been en- 
gaged in making oil-pictures from 

is sketches and water-colour draw- 
ings—every bird as large as life— 
from the Eagle of Washington to the 
Humming-bird. A young artist of 
great talent, well-known in Edin- 
burgh, Kidd, will be occupied du- 
ring Audubon’s absence on such pic- 
tures; and in a very few years, it is 
expected that there will be completed 
by Audubon, Kidd, and others—Four 
Hundred Subjects! Audubon pur- 
poses opening, on his return, an Or- 
nithological Gallery, of which may 
the proceeds prove a moderate for- 
tune | 
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